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PREFACE. 



A BEHEMBRANGE of Toj earlj wants, and a regard to 
the natural action of the mind in composing sermons, led 
to the preparation of the following work. 

Without detracting from the substantial merits of exist- 
ing works on preaching, I may just mention two particulars 
in which thej have appeared to me deficient They do 
not contemplate the actual position of a man who under- 
- takes to compose a sermon ; and, consequently, they do not 
\ xsMd the process through which his mind ought to pass, 
hi other words, they contemplate a sermon, as composed ; 
not the man, as preparing to compose, and as actually com- 
1 p08bg,a sermon. This remark presents the idea on which 
a chief part of the following work is built, and which is 
slao employed by Gresley in his Treatise on Preaching. 

1* 
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6 PREFACE. 

For this idea I am as much indebted to Cicero and Quinc- 
tilian, as to my own experience: probably, more; for 
nature has not sufficient play in many of our studies ; and 
however ready she may be to indicate the proper starting- 
point, some of us need more than a hint, &om other quar- 
ters, in order to accept her guidance. 

The other particular alluded to, is, that in some valuable 
works on this subject a student is lefl without a proper 
view, and without proper specimens, of sermons commonly 
denominated textuaL Now, however superior are sermons 
which are marked by unity of subject — and the following 
pages will bear testimony to a high valuation of them on 
my part -^ the experience of the pulpit, and the mental 
coDStitation and habits of large masses of hearers, and of 
many preachers, clearly show that textual sermons are not 
to be dispensed with. Much space is not required for 
instructions on such sermons ; still, a practical view of them 
is evidently desirable. 

Though I have intimated that existing works do not 
meet the wants which I have felt as a teacher, yet I have 
not the presumption to suppose that every want of teach- 
ers, or of young ministers, will be met by the present vol- 
ume. Indeed, on the subject of {»*eaching, the range for 
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precepts and advice is so ample, and the demand fi>r com- 
mon sense and philosophj, for experience and obsenration, 
k 80 constant; the peculiaritiee of taste and costom in dif- 
ferent denominations oi Christians, as well as the diversi- 
ties of time and place, all exerting an influence on preach- 
ing, are so many, that it woold be marvellous if any one 
book on the subject should receive universal favor. 

This volume takes for granted, that the student has 
ahreadj become acquainted with the works of Campbell 
and Whatelj on rhetoric ; more particularly, with the latter 
aatlKn^s Elements of Bhetoric No book exhibits, better 
than the last-mentioned, the principles on which a man 
must act, who would reason justly and cogently, write or 
^leak lucidly and earnestly, and thus be able to ^ carry his 
ptnnt" 

The present work presupposes, also, the possession and 
the habitual cultivation, by candidates for the ministry, of 
personal religi(»i. It does not, therefore, discuss the neces- 
sity of piety to a preacher. The general spirit of a work 
en preaching, and particular suggestions naturally occurr- 
ing at appropriate places, should be such as to indicate, 
without the danger of mistake, the indispensableness of 
piety to the proper discharge of the preacher's office. I 
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nse the word piety, here, in distinction from mere upright 
moral deportment, and as involving a radical spiritual ren- 
ovation. Piety, thus understood, is indispensable to a 
preacher. I do not assert, that a man cannot be an elo- 
quent preacher without it: for, eloquence requires mainlj 
a dignified and interesting subject, a good acquaintance with 
it, an inventive genius, and a sensibility sufficiently keen to 
make a man feel his subject and forget himself; and, evi- 
dently, many religious subjects may be amply known, and 
may awaken genius and sensibility, in the absence of genu- 
ine piety. Yet, beyond question, religion presents many 
subjects which cannot be properly apprehended, and, of 
course, cannot be adequately treated but by a man who has 
had inward experience in regard to them. Many relations, 
also, or bearings of subjects, less exclusively experimental, 
will escape the observation, or cannot stir the sympathies, 
of any but a pious man. Besides, even subjects more 
strictly intellectual would be more eloquently treated by a 
man who should have, in addition to the requisites which 
another may possess, the advantage of a heart pervaded by 
love to Grod. It is strictly correct, therefore, even on 
rhetorical grounds, to insist on piety as a prime requisite to 
a preacher ; and to enjoin on him the assiduous cultivation 
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of tliat faiUi in Christ by wbkh his heart may be disentail* 
gled &om earthly and sensual influences, and, free fi:om 
selfish purposes, may make the glory of the Redeemer the 
main spring of his actiyity. 

It is, also, here taken for granted, that the student is suf- 
ficiently acquainted with Christian theology, or is obtaining 

a suffident acquaintance with it, to become a preacher. 
Hence, instruction in religbus doctrines does not occupy 

any of these pages $ nor have I thought it within my pro- 

vinoe to express opinions as to the proper view, or the 

relative position, ci various doctrines, which yet will form 

&e substance of many sermons. This belongs to the 

theologian, rather than to the rhetorician* 

I have preferred to make a small book. My aim has 
been, to cultivate the inventive powers (^ students, and 
help them to rely on their own resources. 

Dr. Ware's Hints on Extemporaneous Preaching will 
prove, I trust, an acceptable appendage to the work. This 
mode of preaching deserves more attention from educated 
ministers than it receives ; and Dr. Ware's essay discusses it 
fully and judiciously. I should not do justice to my feel- 
ings, in speaking of this essay, without endeavoring to pre- 
possess my readers in its &vor, by paying an honest, though 
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a merely passing, tribute to the ability and excellent spirit 
of its author, with whom I had, the happiness, for many 
years, of a general acquaintance. My thanks are due to 
the Rev. Chandler Bobbins, the editor of Dr. Ware's 
Works, for permission to avail myself of this Essay. 

Though I have endeavored to give this book a complete- 
ness adequate to the wants of students generally, yet the 
use of the following works in connection with it would be 
attended with advantage: Fenelon's Dialogues on Elo- 
quence, Campbell's Lectures on Pulpit Eloquence, Porter's 
Lectures on Homiletics and Preaching, Gresle/s Treatise 
on Preaching. To these may be added Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds' Discourses before the Royal Academy ; a work, pre- 
pared for students in painting and statuary, but unfolding 
with rare felicity — since the fine arts have so much in 
oonmion with oratory — the higher principles of rhetoric 
The young minister would possess in this collection an am- 
ple rhetorical apparatus. 

M. J. B. 

Newton Theological Institution, 
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SACRED RHETORIC. 



CHAPTER I. 

DTTRODUCTORT VIEW OP BHETORIC. — DIVISIONS OP THB 
PBESENT wore:, AND CLASSES OP SERMONS. 

Bhetoric, in the modem acceptation of the term, is the 
science of good writing. It includes within its Modem om 
province precepts pertaining to all sorts of writ- ®'^* *®™*' 
ing, poetry as well as prose, orations, philosophical trear 
tises, essays, and epistles. It regulates the use of the pen, 
and is particularly careful to produce a good style of com- 
position. In common language, it often signifies the culti- 
vation of polite literature in general; and between the 
terms Rhetoric and Belles Lettres little, if any, distinction 
IS usually made. The term oratory is sometimes annexed 
to that of rhetoric ; as when we speak of a professorship 
of Rhetoric and Oratory. In such a connection, oratory 
pertains to the public speaker's employment before an 
audience ; rhetoric, to his preparatory employment in the 
study. Rhetoric has reference to a literary production in 
itself considered, whether it is to be delivered before an 
audience, or to be printed for private reading ; when the 
individual presents himself before an audience, having per- 
formed the labor of preparation, whether tbat labor consisted 

2 



14 SACRED RHETOltlC. 

solely in meditation and arrangement of topics and thoughts, 
or included the additional work of committing the discourse 
to paper, he then appears as a speaker^ or orator, rather 
than as a writer. 

Among the ancients, rhetoric related specifically to pub- 
Ancient use ^^ Speaking, and was subservient to the forming 
of the term, of an orator. It properly concerned itself with pre- 
cepts on the construction and dehvery of pubhc speeches. 
This was its appropriate field. 

The etymology of the word — it being derived from ^«a?, 
I speak — accounts for its having been applied by the an- 
cients to a system of instructions on oratory. Then- trea- 
^tises on rhetoric, consequently, discuss the subject of ora- 
tions, and aim to form a perfect orator. Whatever did not 
very intimately concern the composition and delivery (tf 
speeches, and the forming of a finished orator, was beyond 
their province, when strictly and properly viewed. Still, 
as rules pertaining to the diction, or style, of orations, would 
also be applicable to other species of writing, compositions 
which were not intended for public delivery, received atten- 
tion from the ancient rhetoricians.* But the orator's occu- 
pation was that to which rhetoric was mainly subservient 
Hence, a treatise on this subject did not instruct on poetry ; 
this latter subject employed a distinct treatise. Thus we 
have Aristotle's work on the Art of Poetry, as well as his 
work on the Art of Rhetoric ; thus, too, we have Horace's 
treatise on the Art of Poetry. 

Whether it is wise to extend the application of the term so 
as to make it nearly equivalent to the cultivation of polite lit- 
erature, or whether it would be desirable to restore the more 
specific use of the word, it is needless now to discuss. The ex- 

* See Whateiys Rhetoric, Introdaction, § 1. 
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tension of its meaning was a veiy natural one, and usage has 
sanctioned it ; though recent worics seem tending to limit 
its iq)plication to prose compositions. For the Extent or 
purposes of theological students, in particular, it Rhetoric. 
will be most profitable, as well as most convenient, to oon- 
fium to the ancient signification, and to consider Sacred 
lUietoric as appropriated to instruction on the preparation 
and delivery of sermons. 

Such being its object, the utility of this branch of study 
will at once be conceded, provided the system utiuty of 
of instruction is good. An objection against Rhetorie. 
it may, indeed, exist in the view of some persons, on the 
alleged ground that systematic instruction overlooks in- 
dividual genius, moulding all alike, notwithstanding the 
diversities of talent and circumstances, and that it thus 
tends to form a mechanical preacher. This, however, 
is a mistake. For though a system of instructions marks 
out a definite course, yet it need not enter so much 
into detail as to interfere with any man*s peculiarities. 
If it merely exhibit the principles which the design of 
sermons and the nature of the human mind require, 
within the limits thus fixed ample range will be found for 
excursive minds, as well as for those which cannot, or dare 
not, take a bold flight Besides, instruction is intended to 
meet the wants of the forming age, and to set the mind on 
the proper track for self-cultivation and independent action. 
Precepts which cramp the mental powers instead of direct- 
ing their free action, are not to be tolerated. Who does 
not condemn a mode of agriculture which should produce 
only a stinted growth, instead of enabling the inherent pow- 
ers of a plant to exert themselves, by the cultivator's loos- 
ening and enriching the soil, and giving free access to all 
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the kin^7 external influences which are ready to lend their 
aid, if they are not positively hindered from so doing? 
But as in the arts of common life, the future workman is 
directed to foUow certain rules, and by this very process his 
native skill is nurtured and experience is acquired, so that 
ultimately he makes rules for himself, and becomes, it may 
be, a better artizan thaH his early master ; and as in the 
fine arte, rules and systematic instruction are highly 
conducive to the culture and development of natural gifts ; 
so, in oratory, sacred as well as secular, early instruction 
is not to be dispensed with. Yet it should be such as to 
give free action to the mind, and to produce an intelli- 
gent operator, who can rely on his own invention "and judg- 
ment This thought is applicable to instruction in any 
of the employments of life ; and the more intellectual is 
the destined employment, or the more liable to be affected 
by circumstances which cannot be foreseen, and, therefore, 
cannot be calculated on, or the nearer to actual entrance 
on their employment the persons are to whom instruction is 
given, the more necessary it is to observe this thought 
The idea should be made familiar to the student, that his 
last resource, as to intellectual performance, must be his own 
genius and judgment in the use of appropriate knowledge. 

Instruction in sacred rhetoric, particularly, presupposes 
Keiation of in thosc to whom it is offered, extensive attain- 

Rhetoric to 

other studies, meuts in theology and in general knowledge, 
and continued industry in the culture of the mind. This 
branch of study, in order to confer the benefit which it 
is capable of bestowing, must be allowed to occupy its 
proper place in relation to other studies. It cannot supply 
the lack of that knowledge and that mental discipline which 
are essential to the preacher ; it takes for granted that these 
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are possessed, or that a person is chieflj occapied in acquir- 
ing ihem. It teaches how to employ materials, which 
must, however, be elsewhere procured. Should a person, 
tlierefore, study sacred rhetoric with the expectation of its 
famishing him with materials for discourses, or of its being 
able alone, or mainly, to make him a good preacher, he will 
necessarily be disappointed ; for he is expecting from it not 
only what it does not promise to give, but also what, from 
its very nature, it is incapable of giving. Assign it, how- 
ever, its proper place, as a subsidiary, and it will greatly 
aid him in making his acquisitions available to the purpose 
for which they were sought.* 

As distinct notice has been taken of the sense in which 
the ancients employed the word rhetoric, it may be well to 
add, that their systems of rhetoncal instruction discussed 



♦ Compare Cicero's declaration in his treatise, entitled Orator, 
4 3. Fateor me oratorem, si modo sim, ant etiam quicunque sim, 

non ex riietorum officinis, sed ex Academiae spatiis, exstitisse 

Hujns [Platonis] et alioram philosophonim dispatationibus et exag- 
itatns maxime orator est, et adjutos. . . . Positam sit igitur in primis, 
one philosophia non posse effici eloqaentem. See also § 33. 

The reader will remember the latitude which was given among 
the ancients to the term philosophy. Theology was one of the 
branches of philosophy ; at least, so far as discussions on the being, 
the nature, and the attributes of God are concerned. The remarks 
of Cicero should be understood rather with reference to the general 
principle involved in them, than to any particular class of studies. 

Aristotle, also, " lays it down as a fundamental principle, that the 
stadent of eloquence must prepare himself by an adequate acquaint- 
ance with three primaiy branches of knowledge which rhetoric can- 
not teach him ; the science of dialectics [the principles of reason- 
ii^j, the philosophy of human character and morals, and the philos- 
ophy of the passions." — Encyc. Brit. 7th ed. Vol. XIX. Art. Rheto- 
ric. 

2* 



18 SACRED RHETORIC. 

the subject under the ^ve divisions of Invention, Disposi- 
tion, Elocution (that is, according to ancient usage. Diction, 
or Style), Memory, and Pronunciation, or Action. They 
contemplated the orator, when in prospect of addressing an 
assembly, first, as searching for his materials, that is, the 
arguments and considerations which the purpose of his 
speech required ; next, as arranging these materials ; then, 
as writing the speech, or preparing, whether in mind only 
or externally also, the language in which he should express 
his thoughts. He then committed his speech to memory, 
if the occasion permitted ; and, at last, delivered it to the 
audience. 

For the puiposes of the present work, two general diyis- 
DiTisiona ^^^^ ''^ ^ Sufficient ; .namely, the Composition, 
here used, ^oid the Delivery, of sermons. 

A division of sermons into classes is desirable only so 
far as they differ in their general structure, and conse- 
quently require different precepts. Hence, the twofold 
division is here adopted, as also in Gresley's treatise on 
Preaching, of Subject-sermons, and Text-sermons. 

By Subject-sermons are meant those which are occupied 
with a definite subject, that can be accurately stated and 
embraced in a brief title. In this class of sermons, a sub- 
ject is derived from the text, and the sermon is a treat- 
ment, or an enforcement, of that subject, as the case may 
be. Discourses of this kind are also called topical ser- 
mons. 

But in the ordinary course of pastoral preaching, there 
are also discourses of a very different structure. The text, 
instead of being employed as furnishing a well-defined sub- 
ject, is itself regarded as the direct source of the sermon, 
and the various words, or clauses,, of the text, furnish the 
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divisions, or items, of the discourse ; so that such sermons 
have not, properly speaking, unity of subject Discourses 
thus constructed are here denominated Text-sermons. 

As particular mention has been made of ancient classical 
authors, the observation may be a suitable one Aagustiii'i 
here, that, among the eaiiy Christian Fathers, Preaching. 
Augustin is the only one who has left any thing in the form 
of a treatise on preaching. In his work, De Doctrina 
Ckristianc^ he has devoted the fourth book to the consider- 
ation of this subject He shows an intimate acquaintance 
with the ancient mode of treating rhetoric He discusses 
chiefly the subject of diction, and insists earnestly and dif- 
fusely on perspicuity, on a becoming amount of ornament, 
and on aiming at persuasion as the chief end of the 
preacher. 



CHAPTER II. 



TEXTS OF SERMONS. 



At this point, a peculiaritj in Sacred Rhetoric requires 
our attention. For while sermons and public speeches 
possess many resemblances, the former are distinguished 
from the latter by having a passage of sacred writ pre- 
fixed to them, called the text Such a passage of sacred 
writ is regarded, at least in theory, as the germ of the 
discourse. 

This subject is here introduced, not as though the choice 
of a text is always the first thing to claim attention from 
one who is to compose a sermon ; — for this is far from being 
true ; — but because in a treatise like this, no more suitable 
place can be found for it, and because, in general, a text 
will, and should, be possessed at the outset of preparing a 
sermon. 

This practice is connected with the sentiment, that our 
Historical Scriptures are the word of God. It origina- 
Texts. ted at a very remote period. Even before the 

Christian era, the reading of the Holy Scriptures in the 
Jewish synagogue-worship was followed by an address 
founded on the passage which had been read. This was 
also the case in the time of our Lord and of the apos- 
tles.* Subsequently, when the followers of Christ had 

* Compare Luke, 4: 16 — 22. Acts, 13: 15. 
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been formed into a separate community and maintained 
Quistian worship, they were in the habit, at least so early 
as the time of Justin Martyr — and, beyond question, at an 
earlier date — of having portions of the Old Testament 
and of the Gk)6pels read in their assemblies on the sabbath, 
accompanied with an address from the presiding minister 
of the church.* 

From the earliest period of regular Christian worship, 
such, no doubt, was the fact Thus came into existence the 
homilies of the ancient Fathers, which are to so great an 
extent explanations of the Scriptures, with practical ad- 
dresses, or exhortations, founded on them. This custom 
would, naturally, in the progress of improvement, lead, for 
the ground of an address, to the selection of a compara- 
tively brief passage from the portion of Scripture which 
was to be read in public. The result would also be a nat- 
ural one in process of time, that any passage of the sacred 
volume, whether included in the portion to be read or not, 
would be employed as a text, according as particular occa- 
sicms, or a preacher's circumstances or inclination, might 
suggest 

A text, if we seek for a correct general idea of this term, 
may be described as a portion of holy writ pre- ctenerai idea 
sented for explanation, discussion, or application o'»Text. 
in the religious teaching of a Christian assembly ; in other 
words, a portion of holy writ employed as a source of pub- 
lic religious instruction. Such appears to have been the 
view anciently ; and the nearer we keep to this view of a 
text, the more shall we consult the real purpose of preach- 

* See Justin Martyr's First Apology (ch. 67), which is assigned 
to the year 140. 
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ing. Preaching, as one of the exercises of public worshij^ 
was designed for unfolding and applying the principles of 
the Christian religion, according to the diversified circuia* 
stances of an assembly. The preacher comes forward, nol 
on his own authority, but as an ambassador of Christ ; not 
to inculcate religious opinions, as drawn from the teachings 
of nature, or ($f philosophy, but to exhibit and enforce the 
religion of the Bible. In harmony with this purpose, he 
announces at the commencement of his instructions in the 
pulpit, the language of inspiration, as originating his dis- 
course, and as determining the views which he is to present 
Sermons, then, are very properly preceded by a text from 
the Bible, because they professedly expound and apply 
those principles of religion which are contained in that au- 
thoritative volume of inspiration. 

Whether the exposition, doctrinal and practical, of large 
portions of Scripture, on the ordinary occasions of public 
worship, is preferable to the use, generally, of a brief pas- 
sage, as a text of a regular discourse, is a question of expe- 
diency, in which considerations of the hearers' characters 
and circumstances, and, perhaps especially, of the preacher's 
qualifications, have place. Prevailing practice, and that of 
long standing, has apparently decided in favor of the latter 
method. And yet the former, so common among the an- 
cient preachers, may combme so many advantages, and is 
so entirely consistent with real oratorical excellence, as was 
proved in the case of Chrysostom, that the almost univer* 
sal abandonment of it is' to be lamented. 

What I wish clearly to express in regard to texts is, that 
an intimate relation, in point of sense, should be maintained 
between the text and the sermon ; that the subject of the 
sermon should be contained in the text, and proceed nata- 
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ally firam it, somewhat as the stalk grows oat of the seed.* 
Wh^i an intimate oonnectiwi is seen to exist, the sermon 
will generally be more adapted to the purposes of preaching 
than when this idea is not regarded* even though the ser- 
mon may be rich in religious sentiment^ and be otherwise 
impressiTe. Of course, the degrees of relationship between 
the sermon and the text may be various. It would be ex- 
travagant to insist, that a remote relationship should be 
always insuiffidait to justify the use of a Scripture-passage 
finr the purpose of introducing a discourse. But while good 
aefose and piety must be allowed a becoming latitude in this 
matter, the real purposes of texts, and the advantages which 
they are adapted to secure, are best consulted by the use of 
texts sustaining, in their proper meanings a natural and inti- 
mate relation to the sermon. 



Purposes and Advcmtages of Texts. 

Of these purposes and advantages, four will be here 
specified. 

Glenerally, an intimation is thereby given of the subject 
of the discourse, sufficient to gratify the curiosity which is 
naturally felt on this point This partial gratification of 
curiosity kindles desire in the hearers for the preacher to 
proceed in developing and treating his subject 

The purpose just mentioned is answered commonly, but 
not always ; because the proper idea of a text permits an 
obscure passage of Scripture to be thus employed, in <»:der 
that it may be explained and applied ; and though such a 
text may not intiniate*'a subject, yet attention is directed to 
the passage itself, as the ground of the discourse, and de- 

* Herder says, A sermoo should ^row out of the text 
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sire is awakened for its explanation, or for ascertaining what 
use the preacher designs to make of it. 

Again ; the practice in question imparts to the sermon a 
sacredness which should characterize all the services of a 
worshipping assembly. When a fellow-man occupies the 
position of a religious teacher, and professes to unfold the 
principles which regulate our moral relations and our future 
destiny, though his personal character and attainments, if 
such as the position requires, tend very much to enforce his 
instructions, yet the ground of obligation to comply with them 
is felt to be, that they are of divine authority. It is important, 
then, that the preacher appear in the character of one who 
presents and explains to men the word of God. The mere 
stating of a text will not by itself, of course, secure this 
advantage ; for, while a text may be acknowledged as sa- 
cred, and as of divine authority, the sermon may but little 
correspond to it, in consequence of the preacher's personal 
qualities, or of his failing to treat it as the leaven which should 
diffuse itself through the whole mass of the sermon. But I 
speak of a sermon which is imbued with a truly Christiaii 
spirit ; and of the natural tendency of introducing such a 
sermon with that portion of holy writ which may property 
be regarded as its source. 

Still further ; the use of texts, as the foundation of dis- 
courses, gives opportunity for brief expositions of important 
Scriptural passages ; and by associating such expositions 
with the subjects of sermons, they are made more directty 
and permanently serviceable to the hearers. 

Once more; the use of texts gives variety to pu^ 
instructions. The preacher is restricted to religious themes; 
at least, only with the religious bearings of other themes 
should he feel at liberty to concern himself in the pulpit 
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Many reHgioas subjects must be presented, again and again, 
to the same congregation ; but weariness is prevented by 
the ever-changing forms, and connections, and shades of 
thought, which they assume in passages selected for texts. 
Let any one examine a half dozen texts in which the sub- 
ject of prayer, or of repentance towards Grod, holds the 
prominent place, and he will discover quite as many differ^ 
ent aspects under which this subject may be viewed. In 
cdtie passage, the duty may be presented in general terms ; 
hk another, some particular motive, or encouragement, to 
the duty may be advanced; in another, some particular 
element in the duty, or necessary accompaniment of it : 
and thus each text, though relating to the same general 
sabject, yet exhibits it in a different light, and gives oppor- 
tunity for investing it with new interest 

2\oo extremes to be avaidecL 

Before proceeding to give directions on the choice of 
texts, it seems requisite to guard against two extremes to 
Which preachers are liable. The first is, that of a seeming 
indifference to the kind of texts to be employed. From 
this it sometimes happens, that between the text and the 
subject no connection exists, or a connection merely verbal, 
resulting, too, from a strained, unnatural application of 
the passage. Such a practice is obviously a departure 
from the proper idea of a text, and hazards the pur- 
ptoses and advantages to which the employment of texts 

■ 

may be subservient A good choice of texts and an evi- 
dent connection between them and the sermons which they 
Ittlroduce, contribute materially to the purposes of preach- 
ing. For a preacher to disregard the expectation that, 

3 
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when he announces a portion of God's word as his text, 
the sermon is to be in keeping with it, and is to have the 
reflected sacredness of divine truth, is, to say the least, exceed- 
ingly unwise. A positive evil may also be occasioned ; for 
the impression may be made, that texts are employed only 
out of deference to long-established custom, and that no solid 
principle is connected with this custom. The tendency of 
this impression would be, not only to divest preaching of its 
sacredness, but to take from the Bible itself that reverence 
which attaches to it, when the ministers of religion, in their 
capacity of spiritual teachers, practically acknowledge it 
as our only authoritative religious standard. 

The other extreme is, that of an unreasonable subjection 
to rules. This subject is not capable of very minute 
and specific regulation. A preacher must be left, in his 
selection of texts, to his own judgment and sense of pro- 
priety. No infallible authority exists to prescribe con- 
cerning the matter ; never has there been a preacher whose 
practice has been so uniformly approved that it would be 
hazardous to depart from the precedents which he has fur- 
nished. In the selection of texts, we have no Homer, nor 
Demosthenes, for our pattern. ' Nor were the Holy Scrip- 
tures composed for the express purpose of furnishing texts as 
the ground-work of sermons. A remarkable adaptation to this 
purpose in Scripture-phraseology must, indeed, be acknow- 
ledged. This, however, is only an incidental circumstance. 

No authority, then, divine or human, touches this matter; 
and a preacher must consult his good sense and cultivated 
taste, carefully avoiding improprieties, and aiming to keep 
as near as possible to the proper idea of a text. A few 
directions may be of service ; yet even these should, in 
some circumstances, be held liable to modification. 
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Ckxuixmi* and Directions in regard to Texts. 

I proceed, then, in the first place, to express a few can^ 
tkxia in regard to a choice of texts ; and, in the second 
place, to mention the chief desirable qualities of texts. 

1. The first caution is against choosing texts which 
would have the appearance of quaintness. Any approach 
to the ludicrous in the selection of a text, is unbecoming ; 
and on every principle both of rhetoric and of religion, se- 
riousness, rather than levity, should be cherished at the com- 
mencement of a sermon. Happily, this caution is, at 
present, but little needed ; for, both among preachers and 
in the community, the sense of propriety on this point is 
strong. A distinction, however, is to be made between 
a smile occasioned by the special appropriateness of a text 
in given circumstances, and the lightness of mind which is 
produced by the perception of oddity. Religious sobriety 
should never be sacrificed to love of quaintness.* 

2. As a general practice, texts that are very obscure 
should not be selected. They may convey to the hearers 
an idea not intended, or none at all ; and may thus suggest 

* Does not the practice above mentioned naturally prodnce irrev- 
erenoe for the Scriptures among hearers, and foster the disposition 
to travesty detached passages ? The remarks of the Bey. Richard 
Cecil on that preaching which abounds in allegorical interpretation 
of the Scriptures, are somewhat applicable to the topic now before 
us. He says, ** When a careless young man, I remember to have 
mt alarms in my conscience from some preachers *, while others, 
ftom this method of treating their subjects, let me off easily. I heard 
the man as a weak allegorizer : I despised him as a foolish preacher : 
till I met with some plain, simple, solid man, who seized and urged 
the obvious meaning.** 
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to them either no subject, or one widely different from that 
which is to claim their attention. And if the preacher 
professes to derive a subject from such a text, he may not 
satisfy his hearers that it contains that subject. Such texts 
may divert the hearers' minds from the proper direction, 
and excite a vain curiosity respecting the preacher's aim, 
or an unprofitable desire to observe his ingenuity. 

Clearly, however, as has alre"Sdy been intimated, texts 
of this character ought not to be wholly proscribed ; for the 
true conception of a text includes the thought, that it is a 
passage of Scripture presented for elucidation, as well as 
for doctrinal, or practical, application ; and, certainly, a 
preacher^s increasing acquaintance with the word of God 
ought to promote his hearers' understanding of it. A fre- 
quent employment of such texts should be avoided ; for it 
might suggest the unfavorable thought, that the preacher is 
fond of displaying research and erudition. 

It deserves to be considered, too, that the proper design 
of the "pulpit is, to establish and strengthen righteous char- 
acter in men. Expositions in the pulpit are valuable mostly 
for the immediate purpose of fmnishing a theme for reli- 
gious instruction and impression, or of furnishing Scripture 
proofs of a topic under consideration. ' But when philo- 
sophical, historical, or geographical inquiries are, through 
their nature or their length, in danger of excluding a due 
attention to the ultimate aim of preaching, they are better 
confined to the study room, or communicated otherwise than 
in sermons. It will generally be found, abo, that passages 
which are so obscure as to require copious exposition, are 
not the best for the preacher's public work. Exceptions, 
doubtless, will occur ; and when a passage, confessedly ob- 
scure, can be satisi^torily shown to contain a vitally im- 
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portant truth, no preacher should hesitate to set it in its 
proper light and avail himself of it as a text As an illus- 
tration, reference may be made to 1 Cor. 4:4 — " For I 
know nothing by myself; yet am I not hereby justified." 
By a brief explanation, this passage, which probably con- 
veys to readers in general no meaning, acquires surpassing 
importance, as it exhibits an essential article of the Chris- 
tian religicm in a peculiarly interesting light* 

3. I would advise a preacher, also, not to employ texts 
of a very indefinite character. Clauses, and perhaps verses, 
may be found, which not only do not contain a subject, 
but, taken out of their connection, or forced into what may 
be called a spiritual sense, are capable of applications as 
various and contorted as imagination can suggest Almost 
anything can be said under them. A discourse founded on 
such a text, or rather succeeding, by juxta-position merely, 
the mention of such a text, will probably be a crude, ill- 
assorted harangue, not unfolding important principles of 
character and conduct, but occupied with truisms, which 
are well intended, indeed, but are not well adapted for per- 
manently improving the hearers. Instances of such pas- 
sages as are here meant, are the words of Ehud to Eglon, 
which occur in Judges 3 : 20 — "I have a message from 
God mito thee ; " and the question of David to his brother 
Eliab, in 1 Sam. 17 : 29 — "Is there not a cause ?" 

4. Prudence, to use no stronger term, would dissuade 
preachers fix)m employing texts which are marked by gran- 
deur of expression. They seem to promise a great effort 
Though they make known the subject which is to be treated, 

* The apostle here affirms that he is not conscious of having done 
any wrong, as a minister; yet, that his justification in the sight of 
God does not rest on that ground. 

3* 
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they may attract attention more to the preacher than 
to the subject. However justifiable might be such a 
selection, in supposable cases, and however impressive 
a sermon which, without parade, should explain the lan- 
guage of such a text, and modestly present the subject 
divested of its magnificent drapery, it would, in common, 
be extremely injudicious to announce as a text such a 
passage as Rev. 6 : 15 - 17 ; " And the kings of the earth, 
and the great men and the rich men, and the chief 
captains and the mighty men, and every bondman and 
every freeman, hid themselves in the dens and in the rocks 
of the mountains, and said to the mountains and rocks, Fall 
on us and hide us from the face of him that sitteth on the 
throne, and from the wrath of the Lamb ; for the great day 
of his wrath is come ; and who shall be able to stand ? " 

Such passages may be very effective, if felicitously 
wrought into the descriptive and elevated parts of a dis- 
course. But generally, that is the most valuable sermon 
whose text, plain and direct, is a small nucleus, gathering 
around it, by the skilful effort of the preacher, a well- 
arranged, homogeneous mass of quickening instruction. 
While such a text is a small lamp-fiame, yielding ample 
and enduring light, an oratorical text, on the contrary, 
would, except in rare cases, rather suggest the thought of 
a meteor w^hich for a moment surprises the observer and 
then passes off. 

The principles involved in the use of texts having been 
Desirable 80 minutelv exhibited, and some cautions ad- 

qualitiesof . 

Texts. vanced which the abuse of this practice seemed 

to demand, httle need be said, or rather the nature of the 
case admits of only a little being said, in the form of posi- 
tive precepts on the desirable qualities of texts. 
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1. The text should fairlj oontain the subject of which 
the preacher proposes to treat. A text is preferable which 
furnishes the subject directly, rather than by inference, or 
implication. But as the Bible was not made for the special 
porpose of providing a text for every occasion of preaching, 
or for every subject which may with propriety be introduced 
into the pulpit, a text which furnishes a subject by a natu- 
ral and easy inference, or by an intimate connection of 
thought, and which therefore has not been wrested in order 
to make it answer the purpose, may properly be employed. 
A text may also be considered as fairly containing the sub- 
ject of discourse, if the sentiment (u: the moral lesson 
oooched in it, or the trait of character which it illustrates^ 
be made that subject Many passages, both in the Old 
Testament and the New, may thus be employed as texts, 
without justly subjecting the preacher to the imputation of 
&ncifulness. 

It is here taken for granted, that the preacher, though he 
selects his texts from our conunon version of the Scriptures, 
yet beheves, to the best of his knowledge, that those texts 
ccmvey the true meaning of the sacred writer in the origi- 
nal. If he has good reason to believe either that a passage 
which he proposes to employ was not correctly apprehended 
by the translators, and therefore is not correctly expressed 
in our version, or that the passage, through the changes 
which have occurred in the meaning of certain English 
words since the version was made, is generally taken in a 
different sense from that which the translators affixed to it, 
he should, if he prefers, notwithstanding, to use it as a text, 
avail himself of bis knowledge of the original, and present 
the true meaning of the passage as that on which he pro- 
poses to found his sermon. Only let him do this with mod- 
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esty, and in such terms as will not bring discredit on a ver- 
sion which, though far from being perfect, is deservedly 
held in high repute and is adequate to the purposes of a 
divine revelation. 

It could not be of much utility to present an array of 
examples at variance with the rule just given. And yet^ 
as a passing illustration, it may be proper to remark that 
the word conversation, as used in our English Bible, no- 
where bears the signification which ordinary modem use 
attaches to it The word soul, likewise, in our version, is 
&r from meaning, so generally as it does in our modem 
use, the immortal part of man ; and hence a sermon on the 
predousness, or costliness, of redemption by Christ, would 
by no means be so appropriately founded on Ps. 49 : 8 — 
For the redemption of their soul is precious, — as on 1 Pet 
1 : 18, 19 — Ye were not redeemed with corruptible things, 
as silver and gold, . . . but with the precious blood of Christ, 
Sec An examination also, in the original, of CoL 2:8 — 
Beware lest any man spoil you through philosophy and 
vain deceit — would show that this passage does not directly 
caution Christians against the corrupting influence of false 
philosophy, since the word spoil is here equivalent to the 
expression make a spoil of, or lead captive. 

2. The text should present that view of the subject 
which the sermon is designed to exhibit Such a con- 
graity between a text and the sermon makes the favor- 
able impression that the preacher is indeed unfolding the 
word of Grod. His sermons would thus, also, present the 
various aspects and shades of divine truth which actually 
exist in the volume of inspiration. If he wishes, for in- 
stance, to give a general view of the subject of repentance, 
he might employ the text in Mark 6: 12 — "And they 
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went out and preached that men should repent" If he 
would persuade his hearers to repentance by the fatal con- 
sequences of impenitence, he might employ the Saviour'i 
words in Luke 13 : 3 — ^ Except ye repent, ye shall all 
likewise perish." If he would induce them by the blessing 
of pardon consequent on repentance, how suitable the lan- 
guage of the apostle Peter, in Acts 3:19 — Kepent ye, 
therefore, and be conyerted, that your sins may be blotted 
out" If, again, he would urge this duty by motives drawn 
from the day of judgment, to this particular view of the 
subject the text in Acts 17 : 30, 31, would be appropriate ; 
— " God . . . now commandeth all men everywhere to re- 
pent, because he hath appointed a day in which he will 
judge the world in righteousness." 

Such pertmency of the text to the particular view which 
is to be presented of a subject, is eminently desirable in ser- 
mons which design to vindicate some Christian doctrine. 
This remark is the more worthy of attention from the fact, 
that certain passages of Scripture, in point of phraseology, 
and when taken out of their connection, and thus viewed 
apart from the sacred writer's purpose, conflict with one 
another in regard to some doctrines of religion. If, then, 
a preacher announces a text which, in point of language, is 
quite at variance with the doctrine he proceeds to maintain, 
he encounters the unfavorable circumstance of seeining to 
contradict an inspired writer. It would be wiser, and cer- 
tainly more in harmony with the design of texts, to select 
a passage which would suggest the sentiment of the dis- 
course. Then, after fairly disclosing its import and thus 
gaining the advantage of inspired authority, it might be 
well to propose, before entering at large on the vindication 
of the doctrine contained in the passage, to consider an 
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objection against it found apparently in another passage of 
the Bible. Dr. Campbell well shows the incongruity of the 
opposite course, by saying tliat the text seems to point one 
way and the sermon another.* Thus, if the discourse is to 
vindicate the doctrine of justification by faith, how much 
more suitable it would be to adopt for the text the language 
of the apostle Paul in Romans 3: 28 — "Therefore we 
conclude that a man is justified by faith without the deeds 
of the law *[ — than to prefix to such a sermon the language 
of the apostle James, 2 : 24 — "Ye see, then, how that by 
works a man is justified, and not by faith only." How pre- 
posterous, again, does it seem for a preacher, when design- 
ing to maintain the doctrine of the real Christian's perse- 
verance, to announce as his text the words of the apostle 
Paul to the Galatians, 5 : '4 — "Ye are fallen from grace." 
In such cases, should his purpose require him to consider 
the passage which is ostensibly at variance with the doc- 
trine he intends to maintain, let him introduce it at the ap- 
propriate place as an apparent objection to be examined. 
Or, should he wish to give more prominence and larger space 
to such a passage than this course might allow, he might 
take it as a text and propose to explain it in union with a 
consideration of passages to which it appears to be opposed. 
Thus, without occupying the unfavorable position of one 
who seems to contradict his very text, he may show the 
oongruity between it and the doctrine which he maintains. 
On the other hand it may with truth be said, that the 
announcement of such a text would excite attention and 
curiosity on the part of hearers. So far, the effect would 
be favorable ; and it may well be conceded, that the prao- 



* Lectures on Palplt Eloqaence. Lect Vn. 
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tice is one of those which may oocasioiiallj he resorted to 
with adyaQtage. 



Latitude allowed on tkU tubjecL 

As has ahreadj heen intimated, verj considerable latitade 
must be allowed, in the choice of texts, to the preacher's 
genios and sense of propriety. Particularity and predse- 
ness of direction would here be extremely apt to produce a 
set of arbitrary prescriptions, which would be ^more hon- 
ored in the breach than in the observance." Dr. Campbell, 
after giving four rules on this subject, which partake of his 
usual sobriety and good sense,* concludes with equal good 
sense, by remarking, that texts conformable to his rules 
cannot always be found ; and in such a case the rules, he 
says, ^ should be deviated from, though as little as possible, 
rather than that a profitable subject should not be discuss- 
ed." Special cases will also arise, which no rules can 
meet, and which must be provided for by the preacher's 
genius, experience, and sense of responsibility to God. 
Sometimes, no single passage wiU suggest the thought on 
which he desires to preach ; but a combination of verses, or 
clauses, disconnected as to the place of their occurrence, will 
exactly meet the case. Thus, the thought that the govern^ 
ment of God is a ground both of joy and of dread obviously 
flows from the two passages combined — " The Lord reign- 
eth ; let the earth rejoice (Ps. 97 : 1) ; " The Lord reign- 
eth ; let the people tremble " (Ps. 99 : 1). Then, again, 
for brevity's sake, instead of employing as a text a whole 

* The substance of his rales is, that texts should be perspicnons, 
pertinent, fall, simple. Lect. YII. 
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parable, of paragraph of a narrative, some principal verse, 
or clause, of it may be selected. Thus, though the entire 
parable of the talents be really the ground-work of a ser- 
mon, it might be preferable, instead of reciting the whde 
of it as a text, to select the words. Occupy till I come. 

Directions on the choice of texts must not overlook the 
nature of the case, the structure of the Bible, the divane 
ways in which the human mind operates, the endless vaii- 
ety of aspects in religious truth, and the equal variety of 
character and circumstances in an assembly. Hence, a 
good general rule must be taken as such, and not be invested 
with the authority of an unalterable statute. It is a good 
general rule, that a text should contain a complete sentence ; 
but if a preacher must be bound by this rule, what would 
be the result? He must never select for a text the daose 
— A just God and a Saviour ; nor such as the following^ 
which are perpetually occurring in the Bible — Mighty in 
the Scriptures : — Having no hope : — Patient in tribula- 
tion: — The glorious gospel of the blessed God. Now, 
though these clauses are not grammatical sentences, yet 
they so hr contain a complete sense, a definite idea, as to 
suggest a full subject And who will say that this is not 
sufficient in a text? No one will pretend that such a 
dause should not be thus employed ; or that it must be so 
eonnected with the context as not to be an imperfect scrap 
of the word of God. 

Again ; we are sometimes told that a text should nev^ 
be a mere motto. This is a good direction, almost nniver* 
sally applicable ; for the use of a passage of Scripture m 
a mere motto prefixed to a sermon, is a departure from the 
true design of texts. Occasions may however arise, on 
which a text may be employed rather out of regard to cos- 
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torn, and as a mere starting point of a sermon, than as hav- 
ing any real, substantial connection with the subject of the 
sermon, while jet a habitual, or frequent, disregard of this 
direction would be improper and even harmful. 

Let a preacher be impressed with the great end of his 
vocation, and the unutterably sad consequences of impro- 
priety and injudiciousness in the mode of performing its 
duties, and he may be safely left, with only a few general 
principles, to the promptings of his genius. And lest too 
much latitude should seem to be here given on this subject, 
these remarks shall be closed with a few sentences from 
Dr. Campbell, whose authority I am happy to adduce in 
support of a thought already expressed on the importance 
of a judicious selection of texts. ^ Nor let any one think 
this p(»nt [namely, a deviation from the rules he had given] 
a miitter of HtUe or no moment As a good choice may 
contribute previously to rouse attention, and even to put 
the hearers in a proper frame for the subject to be dis- 
coursed on, as well as to keep their minds, in the time of 
preaching, from wandering from the subject; so, on the 
contrary, an improper choice will often serve to dissipate 
the thoughts and put the mind in a &ame nowise suitable. 
I can say for myself, that I have been witness to instances 
of both effects. I have observed sometimes, that the bare 
reading of the text hath served to compose the minds 
of the audience into an earnest and attentive expecta- 
tion of what was to be said. I have seen an ill-adapted 
text, on the contrary, especially when there was an3rthing 
fimtastic in the choice, excite a very different emotion in 
the audience, and dispose their minds not to be edified, but 
amused."*' 

* Lecture VII. 



CHAPTER III. 



SUBJECT-SERMONS. SUBJECT OF A SERMON, OB PROPO- 
SITION. 

At entering on the consideration of subject-sermons, it 
may be well to repeat the thought, that the preceding chi^ 
ter was devoted to texts rather for convenience' sake than 
from any necessary priority of a text, so far as the con^Hh 
iition of sermons, belonging to this class, is concerned. 
For though a text is, at least in theory, the seed oat of 
which the sermon grows, yet, as in nature it is only the 
vital principle in the seed that is essential to the production 
ci the plant, and the external coverings fall away in the 
process of germination, so, in a text, it is the particular 
subject embraced in it, the thought, sentiment, principle, or 
however denominated, that is to be evolved and expanded 
into a sermon. The choice of a subject, or, what will often 
be found more advantageous, the choice of a proposition, 
is that which, at the starting point of preparing a senD(« 
of this class, chiefly claims attention. 

This claims precedence in the order of thought; for until 
Pneedenee this is decided, a central point is not obtained 
Babjwi. around which the mind can gather materials. It 
tibims precedence, also, in regard to importance ; because 
it is the subject that gives substance to the sermon ; and ac- 
cording as this is wisely or unwisely selected, according as 
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this is definitely or Confusedly apprehended by ihe aoUKHTi 
the sermon will be capable of benefitting the hearers, or may 
leave them without any valuable infiuence on their undeiv 
standings or their hearts. 

Now, for all the purposes of preaching, or for the good- 
ness of the sermon in itself, it is wholly immaterial whether » 
whether a text suggested the subject, or the sub- jStai b?" 
ject was otherwise suggested, and an appropriate *^ «>»o«»« 
text was afterwards selected. The important point is, to 
have a proper subject ; the manner, or the circumstances, 
in which it first came before the mind, this is of no conse- 
quence. For in either case, the text may be a very suita- 
Ue one ; and the connection between the text and the sub- 
ject may be so intimate, that no hearer could decide from 
the prefi&tory sentences of the sermon, or from the nature 
of the proposition, which of the two arose first to the 
preacher's mind. In either case, too, an exposition of the 
text may be necessary in order to bring out the precise 
subject o£ the sermon, or it may be wholly discretionary. 

Agreeably, however, to the sentiments of the preceding 
chapter, a decided preference is here expressed for subjects 
which are so obviously deduced from the texts employed, as 
to appear to have been really suggested by them ; for such 
subjects are more conformed to the idea that sermons are 
the exhibition and enforcement of the word of God. When 
a subject is stated which has no more connection with the 
text than with a hundred other texts, the sermon, however 
sitttaUbe its subject may be fi>r the pulpit, yet fails of an 
advantage which it would possess if the subject were drawn 
fiwn the text Care must be taken, however, when a text 
has suggested the sul^ect, to pass without protracted re- 
marks over those words, or clauses, which need not be 
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explmned in order to bring to view the subject ; since a mi- 
nute attention to irrelevant matter might pre-occupj the 
hearer's mind, or distract his thoughts. The very easy dis- 
tinction between a text and a subject is a sufficient guide in 
respect to this point ; since, in the class of sermons which 
we are now considering, a text is chosen, not that its words, 
or clauses, may separately furnish ground for remarks, but 
as presenting an important subject. The subject, then, is 
here the main thing ; other matter in the text is, for the 
present purpose, subordinate. 

Dr. Campbell insists that in this class of sermons the 
subject should be chosen first; and a suitable text be after- 
wards found. In laying down this rule, he was influenced 
by the desire to correct the erroneous mode of constructing 
sermons which in his day prevailed in Scotland. The dis- 
tinction between a subject and a text not being sufficiently 
acknowledged in practice, the custom existed of minutely 
dwelling on what may be callied the subordinate parts of a 
text, before touching the main subject ; so that sermons 
often consisted of heterogeneous, or ill-connected parts.* 

In point of fact, as to this particular, the experience of 
preachers will, of course, be various. It would, indeed, be 
strange if, to a preacher who makes the Bible his study, or 
employs it copiously for devotional purposes, passages of 
Scripture should not frequently occur with much interest 
and force, sometimes clearly and fully opening before him 
a subject in the precise form in which it may be best treated 
before his congregation ; at other times, suggesting a some- 
what chaotic mass of thoughts which he soon reduces to 
order, and from which he selects a particular subject. It 



* Campbell's Lectures on Pulpit Eloquence. Lect VllL 
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woold be eqiu^y strange, if such a man's independent i^ 
flections should not £asten on some yiew of a subject, or 
some UBOBual combinatioii of thought, which may be en- 
larged into a sermon ; or, if his intercourse as a pastor, a 
friend, a citizen, or if any book he reads, should not fre- 
quently or^nate a train of thought which, even before a 
suitable text presents itself, will issue in a subject for a ser- 
mon. All this is, indeed, so natural to an intelligent and 
pious man, that the following remark of Dr. Porter, when 
Implied to men actually in the ministry, is not more admon- 
itory than true — ^ That preacher who is perplexed through ^ 
want c^ subjects for sermons, should suspect that something^ 
is wrong in himself; at least, that he is very imperfectly 
qualified for his office. ... In selecting among subjects for 
sermcms one that should be most appropriate in giyen cir- 
cumstances, I allow he may hesitate. But with the profu- 
sion of interesting matter disph^yed in every page of the 
BiUe^ if he is perplexed to find any topic of discourse, he 
ha» mistaken his business^ Let him go to the farm, or to 
the sh<^ The &ct that he wants a subject, is demonstrar 
tioa that he wants ei^er the understanding, or the hecaij 
of a minister." * 



Compass of a Subject, 

In regard to what may be called the compass, or extent^ 
of a subject for a sermon, a little reflection will show that 
it ought to be quite limited. The time -allotted to a sermon 
in our religious assemblies is too brief for the treatment of 
a very extensiTC or general subject ; such as would require 

* Porter's Lectares on Homiletics and Preaching. Lect V. 

4» 
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several main divisions in order to be adequately discussed 
and enforced. Hence, a sermon is not an extended trea- 
tise on such a subject, but a discourse on some division of 
it, or even sub-division. 

Again, the human mind is so constituted that the several 
parts of a general subject cannot be set before it advanta- 
geously in rapid succession and in a very brief space of 
lime. A well-defined and enduring impression cannot thus 
be made. But should one of those parts be presented sep- 
arately and vdth greater copiousness, a deeper interest 
would be secured, and the corresponding practical results 
might be more rationally expected. A sermon should, 
therefore, as to its subject, be restricted to a narrow com- 
pass. 

Lest a subject of narrow compass should be mistaken for 
one not admitting of copious treatment, it may be useful to 
illustrate the difference which is here intended between a 
general and a particular subject. Take, then, JRepentanee 
toward God. For our present purpose, this may be called 
a general subject Suppose now, a preacher divides his 
sermon on repenUmce into several branches: thus, L Its 
nature ; IL Its necessity ; III. The obligations, — and IV. 
The motives — to repentance. Such a sermon, if it give 
to each part an expansion at all adequate to the design of 
preaching, must exceed all reasonable limits both of time 
and of the hearers' ability of attention. It must be rather 
a treatise, than a sermon ; or else, with all its pretensions 
to copiousness and completeness, it must be an exceedingly 
meagre performance, scarcely more than a mass of com- 
mon-place remarks, uninstructive and unimpressive. 

But suppose the preacher restricts himself to a narrower 
range, and selects one of the above named branches as the 
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subject of an entire sermon ; for instance, the nature ofre^ 
pentance. After a suitable introduction, he gives, we will 
suppose, a brief general view of repentance ; he then en- 
ters more into detail, and carefully discriminates between 
true repentance and its counterfeits, as to principles and 
their fruits. He then, in order to employ the beneficial 
influence of example, describes a penitent man ; he sets 
before his hearers the repenting prodigal, the repenting 
David, or Peter, and for the sake of contrast, and of ren- 
dering still clearer the difference between true repentance 
and false, the man who, unable to bear his load of guilt, 
went away and hanged himself. Having thus far unfolded 
his subject, and held it up to the steady and interested view 
of the assembly, he next makes it bear distinctly on the 
different classes of hearers — on professors of religion ; on 
those who are beginning to be attentive, and those who are 
indifferent, to their spiritual welfare ; on the openly vicious ; 
— on as many and such of these classes as his purpose re- 
quires. 

Obviously, on the ordinary principles of our nature, a 
sermon thus constructed would be far superior, for the de- 
sign of preaching, to one which should not be thus restricted 
in its aim. It would be far better adapted to fix attention, 
to convey a just apprehension of the subject, and to lodge 
in a hearer's soul a seed of truth which would produce 
fruits meet for repentance. 

In like manner — still further to illustrate definiteness of 
subject -— instead of employing, as the basis of a sermon, 
the whole of one main division of a subject, as it may be 
called, such as motives to repentance^ and presenting several 
distinct motives, a class of motives may be selected ; for 
instance, the results of repentance ; or, still more definitely. 
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one of these results, namely, forgiveness of sins ; and the 
sermon maj be founded on the sin^e thought, thai r e pe tt i 
tmce secures forgiveness. An inventiye and wdH-regukted 
mind, properlj stored with religious knowledge, ooold 
gather around this proposition abundant materials for a ser* 
mon. And a sermon, the whole tendency of which would 
be to make that one sentiment clearly understood, to CBt- 
force it on the conscience, and to apply its persuasive powef 
to the heart, would well exemplify the leading trails of 
effective preaching. Dr. Porter justly observes — "That 
is not useful preaching, which is a mere collection of good 
remarks, without the scope, connection and impression which 
belong to a regular discourse. Nor is that a profitable ser- 
mon, which now and then startles the hearers with a vivid 
flash of thought, or makes them remember a few eccentric 
phrases ; — but that which fixes their eye on a single su^ 
ject; which holds their attention steadily to that subject; 
which gives them, as they go on, a clearer perception and 
a deeper feeling of that subject ; and finally compels them 
to remember that subject, though they cannot repeat one ex- 
pression uttered by the preacher." * 

Another illustrati(m presents itself, which may show the 
importance of definiteness, and bring into suspicion the 
propriety of a prevalent mode of constructing sermons. A 
discourse on the general subject of Regeneration may con- 
tain three particular, or definite subjects, under the heads 
of the Nature, the Necessity, and the Author, of regener- 
ation ; and such a sermon is capable of being reduced to 
the three propositions — Regeneration is a radical change 
of the heart towards God, Regeneration is indispensable to 

* Porter's Lectures on Homiletics and Preaching. Lect YIH. 
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salvaticmy God is the author of Regeneration. Anj one 
of these propositi<His is sufficiently ample for an entire ser- 
mon ; and neither of them can, in a sermon with these 
parts, be treated with that copiousness which its legitimate 
influence would require. Such a sermon will, perhaps, 
dose with three diverse remarks, suggested each bj one of 
the three parts. A sermon thus constructed, though all its 
parts are arranged under one general subject, is in realitj 
a combination of three separate discussions ; and the three 
remarks at the dose, instead of being placed, each where it 
naturally bdongs, in immediate connection with the discus- 
sion which originated it, and where, on the prindple of as- 
sociation, it would probably be most useful, are ceremoni- 
ously put together at the end, thus giving to the whole col- 
lection the appearance of one sermon, instead of its being 
three short sermons joined together : for if each concluding 
remark had been set in its proper place, the real nature of 
the performance would have at once disdosed itself.* 

An objection may arise, perhaps, to an unpractised wri- 
ter, that this view restricts the preadier within oijjectionfl 
too narrow limits, and would deprive him of ma- J£^3JJi 
terials for sermons. Such an objection is entirely ^^^J^Sms 
a mistake; for while this view does, indeed, re- °'*** 
strict the preacher within narrow limits, it also by that very 
circumstance tasks his inventive powers, and thus increases 
his ability both to multiply and rightly to employ materials. 
When the mind is occupied with a general subject, it cai> 

♦ " It might be of use, if, in the composition of sermons, we were to 
oblige onrselyes to give titles to them. Many of what are called 
sermons would be found to require three or four tides to answer to 
their contents ; which at once proves that, properly speaking, they 
are not sermons." — Andrew Fuller. 
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not be ao active, nor penetrating, as when it contemplates a 
small portion of the subject, sorvejdng that portion on all 
sides, and detecting its various relations.* A discourse on 
a general subject, which does not enter into a verj minute 
consideration of anj one part, will be occupied with sudi 
superficial thoughts as, however just, cannot, from their 
being common-phice, arouse either the preacher^s or the 
hearer's powers, nor interest his affections. Men are not 
stimulated by pointless sayings. 

Still further ; the supply of general subjects may be soon 
exhausted, whUe the supply of particular subjects is abso- 
lutely inexhaustible. 

Besides, the habit of meditating only on general subjects, 
without dissecting them and examming the various parts in 
detail, greatly tends to impoverish genius ; a consideration, 
which of itself should prompt a pastor, to whom an inven- 
tive and well-regulated genius is indispensable, to select 
commonly very definite subjects. 

It must be granted, that such limitation of subject as has 
A gene»i been instanced is not always attainable, nor, in- 
Bom^SLoi deed, always desirable ; and that the form of a 
ezpediMit. general subject will often be* expedient, under 
which the nature of the subject, the grounds of it, its im- 
portance, the motives appropriate to it, or several conside- 
rations respecting it, will, some or all of these, have place. 
For the preacher may sometimes think it judicious to pre- 
sent a brief and comprehensive view of an entire subject, 
rather in the form' of a summary than of a careful and 
exact treatment of it. In other cases, when this method is 
resorted to, it will probably be advisable so fully to treat 



* See Whately*8 Rhetoric. Of Propositions, p. 26. 
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several of the diviskms that at least two sermons may be 
requisite ; or, to select one branch as the principal part of 
the sermon, and to treat the others with as much brevity as 
win be consistent with the preacher^s main purpose. 
Though each head in such a sermon may be in reality a 
separate proposition, yet the consecutive treatment of the 
several parts may, on a given occasion, be more advisable 
than the treatment of each one by itself, as the basis of an 
entire sermon ; for the case may not well admit of two or 
more separate sermons, the preacher's aim being to produce 
a strong impression concerning the subject at once, and then 
to dismiss it. For instance ; the subject may be Family 
Worship, and it might be well to dispose of it in one ser- 
mon, under the two heads of the duly, and the manner of 
peTforming it. If the duty alone were discussed on a given 
occasion, the preacher's aim, so far as practical results are 
concerned, might fail ; if the manner alone, some hearers 
might yet need to be convinced of the duty. The interest 
excited by the proof of the duty might be the best prepa- 
ration for instruction on the manner of performing it. 
Should the subject, then, occupy two sermons, the design 
might be defeated in consequence of the hearers' coming to 
the second discourse afler a cooling of the interest excited 
by the first, or by the absence from the second of some who 
had listened to the first, or by the want of preparation on 
the part of those who had not the opportunity of hearing 
the first 

Obviously, however, judgment must be exercised in se- 
lecting the several parts thus proposed for treatment, — lest 
more be selected than can be treated with sufficient copi- 
ousness — and in giving a well-proportioned treatment to 
eadipart 
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Several similar, or contrasted views of a subject maj 
wmiii^ m. also form the substance of a sermon, whidi 
ST^n? views are not, each one, capable of being ex- 
'°^^^' pressed in one and the same simple proposition; 
but which properly stand under one general head, and are 
best exhibited on one and the same occasion. For in- 
stance, the discourse may be on Death, viewed in the two 
aspects of a conqueror and a conquered foe ; Death acMeO' 
ing a triumph. Death triumphed over ; or, on the Christian 
Ministry, with reference to its Discouragements and its 
Supports. The consideration of the last thought, in each 
of these instances, may be more effective by coming in otm- 
trast with, and immediately afler, the first, than by occupy- 
ing a separate sermon. Unity is sufficiently consulted; 
and the power of contrast in impressing a moral lesson is 
too great to lie unemployed. 

In truth, our views of unity should not be such as to 
cramp any mind ; but rather to give its powers the most 
favorable direction. Nor should we conceive of a sermon 
as a geometrical demonstration ; nor, as invariably a logical 
discussion of a subject ; it should oflen ratlier be an exhi- 
bition of a religious truth in a diversity of aspects, or in 
several consecutive views, and with much variety of form 
and method, and made available, in an indefinite variety of 
ways, to the spiritual benefit of the assembly. 

Unity in Sermons* 

The distinction which has abeady been noticed be- 
tween a general and a particular subject, is a suffi- 
cient guide in respect to the unity which should commonly 
characterize a sermon. And when a suitable sutgeot 
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has been setected, the very thing which is proposed fbroon- 
sideratioii, and not sabordinate topics involved in the state- 
ment of the subject, should be treated. Matter whidi ii 
iak&Oi for granted in the terms of a statement need not be 
copiously unfolded, as though it was not understood ; nor 
should the fear be indulged, that a sermon strictly related 
to a proposition, or obnfined to the precise point in a state* 
ment, will exclude any thing that is essential to a complete 
understanding of the theme proposed. For, whatever is 
requisite to this end may be disposed of in the introduction 
of a sermon, or may form a paragraph preliminary to the 
proposition, or may follow the proposition as explanatory of 
it, and occupy just so much space as the case requires. K 
the subject proposed requires very copious explanation be- 
fore entering on its treatment, or if some subordinate 
thought in the proposition demands minute examination or 
o^ons expansion, let this antecedent matter occupy an an- 
tecedent sermon. It may generally, however, be taken for 
granted as already understood ; or, a few hints will be suf- 
ficient to set before the hearers this preliminary matter. 
But when a definite point is proposed for consideration, let 
not one half, or more, of the time which that point demands, 
be devoted to preliminary and subordinate matter, and 
thus the main thought be denied its just space. This 
would seem to be a device rather for filling up a given 
amount of time, than a method of amply unfolding a propo- 
sition, and carrying home its particular lesson to the hear- 
ers' understandings, hearts and consciences. In truth, a 
definite statement of any moral or religious principle gives 
ample scope for a sermon, in treating the precise point 
which is stated, and in dilating on the various applications 
of which it is susceptible. Without any unnecessary de- 

5 
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tention, let the preacher go directly to the point in hand: 
he wiU find enough to occupy his powers and the time of 
his hearers ; and his discourses can then hardlj fail of vari- 
ety and fulness of instruction, or of interest and impressive-^ 
ness. 

Illustrations are easily found of the mistaken coarse just 
alluded to. From Ps. 9 : 10 — « They that know thy 
name wiU put their trust in thee '* — - suppose a preacher 
undertakes to show that a knowledge of the character of Goi 
tends to prodtice confidence in him ; and makes the three 
following divisions — I. What is a just knowledge of the 
character of God ; 11. Whence this knowledge is obtained; 
m. How this knowledge tends to produce confidence in 
God. Now, the first two divisions are here entirely subor- 
dinate, and are unnecessary to the unfolding of the propo- 
sition. A formal consideration of these heads would, also, 
not leave time for a suitable discussion of the third, which 
yet contains the very thing, in truth the only thing, to be 
discussed. Besides, the hearers' ability of earnest atten- 
tion to a full discussion of it would, by this course, be some- 
what impaired. In all probability, again, the first and the 
second heads would be more copiously treated than the 
third ; and thus the occasion would necessarily fail of ac- 
complishing what the hearers of the proposition would have 
a right to expect. Evidently, moreover, such a mode <tf 
constructing sermons incurs the hazard of their being com- 
mon-place, and, consequently, pointless and barren of in- 
terest. Rather, let subordinate matter, instead of occupy- 
ing formal divisions, be briefly touched in a paragraph or 
two, or be wholly passed over as already known to the 
hearers ; and let the preacher proceed with as little delay 
' as possible, and with as much time before him as poBsiUfl^ 
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to unfold and apply the proposition it8el£ Let him have a 
certain point selected for treatment, let him clear his way 
to it, if neeessuy, as quickly as possible, keep to it as 
closely as possible, and apply it as copiously, as pungently, a« 
persuasively as his powers permit, and the wants of his hear- 
ers demand. A sermon thus constructed has true unity ; 
unity of proposition, or of point ; unity of the whole dis- 
course, as the amplifying or copious treatment of that propo- 
sition ; unity of the whole discourse, as proceeding from, or 
directed to, one common centre.* 

* A sermon by John Howe, entitled The Influence of Hope, well 
illnstrates this faulty mode of structure. The text is Romans 5 : 5, 
— "Hope maketh not ashamed ; " and in the opening sentence the 
expectation is raised that the discourse will relate to " this property 
of the Christian's hope ; namely, that it maketh not ashamed." After 
showing " the scope and series of the apostle's discourse " and the 
connection of the text, the author proceeds " to inquire, I. Of what 
this is spoken : and then to consider, U. This particular property 
of it." On arriving at the second general division, two things, he 
says, are to be done ; " 1. To open the import of it; and, 2. To de- 
monstrate the truth of the assertion." After largely explaining the 
import, the author ' proceeds to demonstrate this to be the true pro- 
perty of the Christian's hope ; ' and as he ' has remaining but little 
time,' he considers briefly three things pertaining to it. " The Use 
of what has been said " then follows under three heads, and the dis- 
course conclndes with " a word or two, 1. of counsel ; 2. of caution." 

Thus the main idea of the text, and that which at the opening of 
the discourse seemed destined to receive the principal attention, is in 
fact almost wholly displaced by the prominence and expansion given 
to subordinate considerations. 

Though we n^ay not say that any work of John Howe's would be 
common-place find pointless, yet it must be obvious, on reading a 
few of his discourses, that even he cotdd not avoid, in this manner 
of making sermons, unnecessary and tedious repetitions ; and titat 
had lie not trammelled himself by these artificial divisions, but spent 
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Forms of Propositions. 

But it is time to consider the various forms which propo- 
sitions may assume. They are by some divided into two 
kinds, the rhetorical and the logical, according as they simply 
mention a subject, or make an amrmation, or a negation, 
concerning it The faithfulness of God is a rhetorical 
proposition ; God is faithful is a logical one. As to a 
choice between these two forms, even when, as is not always 
the case, the form is optional, no universal rule can be 
given : the nature of each case must be taken into consid- 
eration. And indeed, so far as the hearers are concerned, 
this may be considered wholly immaterial. 

The logical form, however, has advantages in reference 
to writers themselves. To some, this form of statement 
will prove more suggestive than the other by its particu- 
larity, and by its actually committing a writer to a certain 
view. It will originate a variety of questions. Thus, the 
affirmation, prayer is efficacious^ puts the mind into an in- 

freely his whole force in elucidating and nrging the main thought sta- 
ted in his propositions, he wotdd have been far more interesting and 
effective. 

A similar remark might be made concerning President Edwards, 
thoagh by no means so extensively as concerning some other 
preachers. For while he made formal divisions of the subordinate 
matter of his propositions, he treated those divisions less fnlly and 
more rapidly than is frequently done, and gave chief prominence to 
the main thought. In some instances, this subordinate matter is not 
more fully treated than it would have been had he disposed of it, 
without formal divisions, in a short paragraph or two. 

Dr. Emmons' sermons are generally constructed in a similar man- 
ner. But his first division, consisting of subordinate matter, is com- 
monly despatched as speedily as possible to make way for the main 
ihonght 
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quiring attitude. The question arises, What does this 
affinaation mean ? This leads to explanation and to the 
detection of mistakes concerning the truth affirmed. A 
question again arises. What is the evidence of this asser- 
tion ? Proofs are then sought for, and objections examined. 
Still again, a question occurs. What if pn^er is effica- 
cious? Then consequences which result from this truth, 
or some other impressive views, present themselves. 

This advantage, however, may depend very much on 
habit ; for the rhetorical statement, tJt/e e^acy of prayer^ 
would suggest to some minds similar inquiries, and to other 
minds several items of thought which would form main 
divisions of a sermon. 

The logical form of statement, limiting a writer, tends 
also to secure true unity and^ point in a sermon. For if you 
affirm, or deny, something, and Ihe whole body of the ser- 
mon is, so to speak, the verifying of that assertion, or ac- 
counting for the thing asserted, or the exhibiting of its vari- 
ous aspects and relations, so that a hearer becomes, by 
virtue of the considerations laid before him, occupied with 
that assertion, and with its legitimate results and applica- 
tions, that sermon must have unity, and unity, for the most 
part, of the strictest sort 

On the other hand, the rhetorical form of statement is 
advantageous, as being less formal, and as favoring the con- 
sideration of successive topics, not logically connected, but 
intimately related to each other, and more impressively ex- 
hibited in connection than apart 

The hint may not be entirely useless, that a writer may 
secure to himself the advantages of a logical proposition, 
while yet in his sermon he may actually adopt the less 
formal rhetorical mode of statement 

5* 
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Besides the rhetorical and the logical forms of propodtioii, 
the interrogative mode of presenting a subject will some- 
times be found advantageous ; particularly, when the case 
requires negative, as well as affirmative considerations, and 
when the preacher's object would be best gained by his as- 
suming the attitude of an inquirer attempting to discover 
what opinion ought to be formed on the subject proposed. 
Should his subject be, for instance. Evidences of personal 
piety, it would be more congruous, instead of exposing un- 
der this statement, in several items, insufficient or false evi- 
dences, and then mentioning, in the same series, the satis- 
factory evidences, to raise the inquiry, What are genuine 
evidences of piety ? In answering this inquiry, he might 
either in a didactic manner deny the sufficiency of certain 
supposed evidences, or propose various questions, such as, 
Is such a quality, or course of conduct, a genuine evidence ? 
Is such another ? or another ? and show their fallacious- 
ness. He might then exhibit the true evidences. 

It is advantageous, also, when a subject is to be treated 
which is viewed by some hearers with an unfavorable pre- 
judice, to propose an inquiry into that subject. The in- 
quiry may then be so prosecuted, that erroneous opinions 
shall be exposed and the truth vindicated, with a &ir pros- 
pect of effecting conviction. 

The interrogative mode of presenting a subject is favored 
by its vivacity. It puts the hearers' minds into an inquir- 
ing attitude, and appeals to their good sense. 

Ought the Proposition to he always stated f 

It is worthy of consideration, whether the propositicm, or 
subject of a sermon should always be stated. This inquiiy 
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will reoeiye different answers according as it relates to the 
writer, or to his hearers. A writer ought invariably to set 
before his mind, even if he does not express it on paper, 
the very sentiment which he wishes to establish, and that 
in the most suitable form ai statement Otherwise, he will 
incur the danger of not being very definite, and conse- 
quently will not be prepared to guide others to a just con- 
clusion. The simple fact, too, of having precisely ex- 
pressed in writing that which he aims to establish, or to 
exhibit, will oflen iM*ove advantageous in securing, through- 
out the discourse, precision of thought and language. It 
is certainly safest thus to be provided with a point of grav- 
itati(HL But for the hearers, though it may generally be 
best distinctly to state the subject, yet not always. When 
the truth to be urged is one against which the hearers are 
strongly prejudiced, an advantage may be gained by not 
formally stating, at the outset, the conclusion to which it is 
the purpose of the discourse to bring them ; that is, by not 
fomaUy stating a proposition. But after having announced 
the text, the preacher may present consecutively several 
considerations suggested by the text ; and thus proceed, till 
tlie particular truth will at length appear as the inevitable 
result of those considerations. 

Sometimes the text itself is as simple a statement as 
need be devised. It is certainly unnecessary, after an- 
noundng the text — " God is faithful" — formaUy to state 
the topic before the preacher shaU proceed to show the 
grounds, or the practical influences of this declaration. 

Sometimes the course of thought in the introduction may 
make the subject sufficiently obvious, without its being dis- 
tinctly mentioned. Sometimes a statement of the subject 
may be informally introduced in connection with explana- 
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tory or amplifying remarks, and the hearers yet appre- 
hend at once the precise point of the discourse. Thus, in 
a sermon on the words — " For he is the minister of God 
to thee for good" — the preacher observes, when about en- 
tering on his subject, "The duty of civil submission is 
made by St Paul to rest on a religious dogma. ' He is 
the minister of Gk)d to thee.' * Wherefore, ye must needs 
be subject not only for wrath, but for conscience' sake.' 
Civil obedience is a religious tribute to Heaven, because 
Grod ministers in the person of the magistrate. As this 
declaration involves a general principle, it has lost none of 
its value or validity by time. Whatever truth it had as a gen- 
eral principle, it will constantly retain till human magistracy 
shall cease. I ask your attention while I make this truth 
the subject of my discourse." 

Then, again, the introduction may be so framed as to 
close with a precise statement of the subject, and thus for- 
mality be avoided. In such a case, however, the clause which 
states the subject ought, in the delivery of the sermon, 
either by its phraseology, or, still better, by repetition, to be 
known as performing that office. For however neatly and 
gracefully the clause which announces the subject may be 
introduced, yet if the hearers are not aware that mention is 
then made of the subject, a mere trifle comparatively is 
gained at the expense of a most substantial consideration ; 
for of what worth are all graces of composition, compared 
with clearness of apprehension on the part of hearers ? 



Qualities of a Proposition. 

By what qualities, it is proper now to inquire, should a 
proposition be characterized ? As to substance, it should 
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be simple in conception, stating the very thought to be dis- 
cussed in so unincumbered a manner that the hearers may, 
without distraction, contemplate that thought As to lan- 
guage, it should be clear^ conveying to the hearers the very 
idea which is to claim their attention, and brief, using judt 
those words which will best convey the thought, and no 
more. A statement having these qualities will generally be 
terse, and therefore impressive. 

Still, while labor should be expended in devising a brief 
and neat form of stating the subject, it will be advantageous 
to have two or three diverse modes of expressing the same 
idea, if not with equal exactness, yet sufficiently exact to 
be used conjointly in the statement of the subject, and 
during the progress of the sermon, as equivalent clauses. 
Then, when the subject is to be annoimced, instead of con- 
fining himself to the one preferable form, the preacher may 
use more than one, and at last introduce the very statement 
which he wishes to fasten on the hearers' minds. Thus an 
orator — and preachers may learn much from secular ora- 
tors — announced his subject to be the inquiry, " What, in 
our age, are the true objects of national ambition ? — < what 
is true national glory, national honor? — what is the true 
grandeur of nations f " 

A young preacher wiU derive advantage from examining 
printed sermons with reference to this particular. He will 
find almost every conceivable diversity of manner, and per- 
ceive the need of constantly tasking his judgment and 
genius. If he is conscious of having, in every sermon, 
something in particular to do, something which has assumed 
definite shape in his own mind, he will not be long in de- 
vising the manner of presenting it to his hearers. And 
thia something to be doTie^ it should be remembered, is in 
realily what is technically called the proposition. 
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Subfects from Metaphorical Texts, 

A caution has been reserved for the close of this chapter 
against retaining, in the statement of a subject, metaphori- 
cal language which may be in the text. The thought con- 
veyed by such language should be stated in literal terms ; 
else both the preacher and the hearers may become more 
occupied with the metaphor than with the thought itself. 
The sermon, however, though founded on this literal state- 
ment, may, as in all cases, employ metaphors, and the par- 
ticular metaphor in the text, as freely as genius shall dic- 
tate. Thus, instead of using our Lord's words — " Take 
my yoke upon you *' — as a string on which to fasten a 
number of independent paragraphs concerning the yoke of 
repentance, the yoke of faith, the yoke of profession, the 
yoke of righteousness, &c., &c., let the real meaning of this 
language be ascertained. Our Lord was encouraging his 
hearers to subject themselves to his guidance. Let the pas- 
sage, then, be the text of a sermon on subjection to Christ. 

In short, the thought conveyed by a text should be the 
subject of a sermon : the statement of the subject should 
be simple in conception, brief and dear in language. 



Should the views presented in this chapter appear to im- 
pose restraints on genius, and to confine it within too nar- 
row limits, it must be considered that they are designed to 
aid in forming correct mental habits in students preparing 
for public life, rather than to control well-trained and well- 
informed genius in the actual scenes of life. When the 
mind has become habituated to regular and exact trains of 
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thoDgbt, it may safely be left to its own impulses. To the 
present subject the remarks of Sir Joshua Reynolds, in the 
£mst of his Discourses before the Boyal Academy are 
equally applicable as to painting : — '< It may be laid down 
as a matim, that he who begms by presuming on his own 
sense, has ended his studies as soon as he has conmienced 
them. Every opportunity, therefore, should be taken to 
discountenance that false and vulgar opinion, that rules are 
the fetters of genius : they are fetters only to men of no 
genius ; as that armor, which upon the strong is an orna- 
ment and a defence, upon the weak and misshapen becomes 
a load, and cripples the body which it ¥ras made to protect 
^ How much liberty may be taken to break through 
those rules, and, as the poet expresses it, 

To snatch a grace be jond the reach of art, 

may be a subsequent consideration, when the pupils become 
masters themselves. It is then, when their genius has re- 
ceived its utmost improvement, that rules may possibly be 
dispensed with. But let us not destroy the scaffold, until 
we hav^ raised the building." * 

* The Literary Works of Sir Joshua Beynolds, Beechey's ed. VoL 
L p. 309. 



CHAPTER IV. 

StJBJECT-SEBMONS. COLLECTING OF HATERL/LLS FOB ▲ 

SEBMOK. 

It is now presumed that a subject for a sermon has been 
selected. In deciding on the form in which it shall be 
stated, the writer will have alreadv accumulated many 
thoughts which the subject will demand. The whole stock 
of requisite materials, however, cannot be supposed to be 
jet obtained. It would be a mistake, though perhaps it is 
a common mistake among preachers, to form at once, as 
soon as a subject has presented itself, a definite plan for a 
sermon. The result of this, as a usual practice, would 
necessarilj be narrowness of view, meagreness and weak- 
ness of thought, and lack of glowing interest Instead, 
then, of hastening to form a plan, the preacher should, at 
this stage of preparation, look intently at his subject, raise 
various questions concerning its nature, its relations and 
applications, and the connections in which the Scripture 
presents it, and even extend his inquiries in regard to it 
beyond the limits within which the sermon must be con- 
fined. With the ampleness of general views and of par- 
ticular thoughts that will thus be attained, a plan may be 
formed which will promise copiousness and yet select- 
ness.* 

^ Dr. Griffin's mode of stady in preparing sermons illustrates the 
point to which this chapter is devoted : " 1. Write down the text on 
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Much of this labor, perhaps the whole of it, maj in some 
cases have been performed before deciding on the mode of 
stating the subject It will generally, however, be found 
best, after having fixed this point, to go through the process 
which has just been intimated. The form of the proposi- 
tion, or subject, determined on, may itself suggest several 
courses of thought, and will serve to keep the mind in a 
right posture for accumulating the thoughts which the 
subject requires. 



Purpose of a Sermon to be kept in view. 

As preliminary to the proper exercise of the mind in 
collecting materials, it is indispensable to observe accurately 
the precise purpose which the discourse seeks to gain. 
If this be not kept steadily and distinctly in view, there 
may insensibly occur a mingling of some other pur- 
pose with this ; and thus the discourse may &il of that sim- 
plicity in aim which was originally contemplated. 

It would be idle to attempt here an enumeration of the 
Tarious purposes which sermcms should seek ; since these 
are so numerous, and will be so greatly modified by the 
genius of each preacher. The design of the present chap- 
ter only requires that a few of these be mentioned as speci- 

a loose piece of paper, and look at it. 2. Inquire, what does this 
text teach ? What is mj object 1 Obtain clear and definite yiews 
of the point 3. Then commence thinking. Fat down thoughts as 
they occur, without regard to order or language — get as much ma- 
terial as possible. 4. Then reduce these thoughts to order. This 
thought belongs under this head ; that idea should come in there, 
&c 5. Throw out all extraneous and foreign ideas." — Christiaii Be- 
thw, V<«. IV. p. SS9. 

6 
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mens, and that the direction be indicated which each will 
give the mind in its search for materials. 

The purpose of a sermon may be, for instance, to expUd% 
Explanation, some dutj Or doctrinc, and to show the grounds 
on which it rests. Some members of the congregation, it 
may be presumed, have erroneous views of the subject; 
others, again, have obscure, and still others not sufficiently 
extended vie^vs of it, and need additional light. Now, for 
the sake of all these, careful explanation may be the spe- 
cial purpose of a sermon. The most intelligent and the 
best instructed hearers, likewise, highly appreciate sermons 
which clearly and largely explain a reUgious subject ; not 
only for the sake of those who may specially need such ex- 
planation, but for their own sake also ; because such dis- 
courses confirm and enlarge their views, and exercise their 
power of examination and reflection. 

The preacher's purpose, then, we will suppose, is copi- 
ously to explain some Christian duty, or doctrine. Possess- 
ing himself well-defined and enlarged views of the subject, 
he wishes to convey them to others. He will find it advan- 
tageous here to consider the various classes of hearers whom 
he seeks to benefit by this effort. He will thus be led to 
inquire how he can set this subject in a clear light, remove 
error in regard to it, and, by showing its connections and 
relations, and its proper grounds, enlarge his hearers' views 
of it He will endeavor, also, to distinguish it from other 
subjects with which it may have been confounded. Illus- 
trations will be needed from the Scriptures and other fa- 
mihar sources, or from actual life ; or such as the preacher 
may devise by his own ingenuity. The legitimate effects 
of the subject on character, or practice, are also to be 
shown. FoJ* the question — What then? — should al* 
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ways be regarded as too important to be overlooked by a 
preacher. 

The aim of another sermon may be, to account for some 
moral or religious principle. Here the preacher Accounting 
may set before his mind persons who will not piincipto. 
question the principle, who yet would be much benefitted 
and gratified by a discussion of it They might thus gain 
an intelligent perception of a truth which they had previ- 
ously believed without much reflection, or perhaps had 
regarded as not capable of being fully accounted for. They 
might thus come more deeply to feel its importance, and to 
employ it more earnestly in their endeavors for personal 
religious improvement, or for usefulness. As an example, 
let the principle selected be, that habitual private prayer 
promotes a perwrCs piety. The preacher's purpose would 
be to show the connection between such prayer and such a 
result The truth of the position may either be assumed, 
or be very briefly shown from the testimony of Scripture 
and firom facts. ' Then the inquiry arises. How can it be 
accounted for that such a cause produces such an effect ? 
A variety of considerations will occur, furnishing answers 
to this inquiry, and giving the preacher materials for hisr 
sermon. Examples illustrating these answers may also 
occur, from the Scriptures, from religious biography, from 
his own observation. Examples of a contrasted nature 
would also confirm and impress the truth he wishes to ex- 
hibit When he has thus reflected on his subject, and con- 
sidered the diversified influences of private prayer on piety, 
he can hardly &il to see how fruitful in practical conse- 
quences this truth is, and how capable of being applied to 
various classes of his hearers. Materials wiU accumulate ; 
and the chief difficulty he will feel may consist in making 
a judicious selection. 
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On another occasion, the preacher's aun may be to 
Defence of a ^fi^^ somc religious tenet, which either is con- 
tenet, troverted, or in regard to which it is desirable 
that all may be confirmed, and may rightly apprehend its 
doctrinal and practical bearings. He will, accordingly, in- 
stitute a strictly reasoning process, searching for appropri- 
ate arguments, and calling up before his mind objections 
and replies. Almost every-tenet may afford a fair field for 
argument, whether it is at any given time called in ques- 
tion or not ; a reasoning process by no means requires a 
controversial manner. Whether to assume the attitude of 
controversy, or to reason with the hearers as learners and 
not disputers, is an important question, as it may influence 
the process of collecting materials. It will be important, 
also, to consider what kind of arguments the case in hand 
and the character of the hearers require, whether from au- 
thority or from acknowledged premises, whether separately 
conclusive or cumulative. It will, besides, be essential here 
to distinguish accurately between different sorts of argu- 
ments.* The preacher should, also, inquire into the con- 
clusions, both doctrinal and practical, which result fix)m 
the position he seeks to establish. 

The purpose of another sermon may be, not explanation^ 



"M" I cannot, probably, at this point, do my readers a better service, 
than by recommending to their diligent and repeated stady the 
chapter on Arguments in Whately*s Elements of Rhetoric. The 
habit of mind which a proper study of that chapter would produce, 
is invaluable to a preacher ; it would save himself from confusion 
and perplexity, and enable him to detect sources of obscurity and 
error in others, and of course increase his ability to enlighten his 
hearers. Indeed, the book here mentioned is in almost every part 
im inestimable Btore-hoose of principles for a preacher 
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nor acoounting for a principle, nor proving a point — for 
sermons ought, by no means, invariably to take impmiriTe 

.« /. /* . ^ t exhibition of 

the form of argumentation, or always propose asui^ieet. 
to prove something — but the exhibition, so to speak, of 
a subject in its various aspects, or in its relations and modes 
of application to man's duties, or interests. The omnipo- 
tence of God, for instance, or his omniscience, or his prov- 
idence, without being minutely argued on, may be presented 
in this manner, for the sake of the moral impression which 
reflection on these subjects can hardly fail to produce. 
Some event in Scripture history may be employed in like 
manner. Some of our Lord*s traits of character, or those 
of distinguished Scripture worthies, furnish themes for such 
sermons. The practical lessons of religion may also be 
thus set before an assembly, as illustrated by instances 
either of conformity to them, or of violation of them. By 
what more attractive or more impressive method could the 
claims of conscience — as another instance — be urged, 
than by occasionally exhibiting various ways in which they 
are violated in the intercourse both of public and of private 
Dfe? Pictures, so to , speak, of virtue and piety, of the 
peace and joys of a religious life, of the consolations and 
triumphs of a Christian's death ; these, judiciously inter- 
spersed among discx)urses in which religious principles are 
explained, or accounted for, or vindicated, may sustain a 
vitally important connection with the preacher's ultimate 
object 

Here his imagination will be tasked. He must recall 
past events and his observations on men and manners. 
The poef s fancy would here be of utility to the preacher, 
as helping him impressively to combine events and circum- 
stances, and to create illustrations, when history, or per- 

6* 
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sonal experience, or observation, supplies none. Even with 
a comparatively small degree of this talent, he may profit- 
ably treat some subjects in this manner. 

Once more ; the design of a sermcm may be, to persuade 
Penuaaion. to a certain duty, or class of duties. The mind's 
action here is, obviously, to discover appropriate modves. 
The preacher will, of course, consider the nature of the 
duty, its relations to the individual, to society, to God, to 
time, to eternity. The age and character of hearers are to 
be taken into account ; their amount of information, and the 
frequency with which they have been plied with motives. 
Perhaps it will here be particularly desirable for the 
preacher, as a means of suggesting suitable considerations, 
to select from among his hearers individuals with whom he 
may imagine himself in conversation on the given subject, 
employing such motives as he would judge specially suited 
to their circumstances and habits of thinking. By such a 
selection of individuals, he would be able to divide the as- 
sembly into small groups, and adapt his motives to their 
respective characters and conditions. Besides the particu- 
lar benefit here contemplated, of thus, in imaginadon, di- 
viding the assembly, namely, the stimulating of his inven- 
tion in devising topics of persuasion, his preaching would 
in consequence become marked by a winning respectfulness 
and friendliness, and become possessed of the eminently 
desirable quality of seeming to grow out of the very con- 
gregation he addresses. 

It is scarcely necessary to remark, that a preacher should 
judiciouB- ^^^ o^ty accurately distinguish between the sev- 
pS)oseofa^ eral purposes of sermons ; he should also dis- 
■ermon. criminate wisely as to the purpose which any 
given subject and the circumstances of an assembly require. 
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If he purposes largely to explain a subject which reallj needs 
no explanation, his labor is misdirected. If, again, he pur- 
poses to account for some principle which needs only to be 
explained, or which, though needing explanation as prelim- 
inary to accounting for it, he does not explain, he is obvi- 
ously only beating the air. Should he undertake to prove 
a point which needs no proof, or the proof of which cannot 
be well apprehended for lack of suitable explanation ; or, 
should he present an array of arguments to prove a point 
when only a vivid exhibition of the subject in its various 
aspects and relations is required ; or, again, should he un- 
dertake such an exhibition when only simple and clear 
explanation is requisite, or when cogent proof is demanded, 
he would be laboring at a great disadvantage both as to 
himself and as to his hearers. 

The intimation has already been given, that the several 
purposes which have been mentioned as characterizing ser- 
mons are not to be understood as a full enu- combination 
meration of them. The remark is also neces- ®' purpoa^- 
sary, that in many sermons more than one of these pur- 
poses must to some extent be combined. That is to say, in 
one and the same sermon, explanation, argument and per- 
suasion may be needed ; while yet one of these may require 
the chief labor on any given occasion, and then, of course, 
the other should occupy no more space than will be consist- 
ent with the proper accomplishment of the main purpose.* 



* Says Andrew Fuller, "When I have a subject before me, I 
somethnes ask mjself three questions : What is it ? On what evi- 
dence does it rest ? and, What does it concern me, or any of my 
people, if it be true 1 " 
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Sources of Matei^icds. 

The inquiry now arises, Whence the materials here ocMi- 
templated are to he ohtained ? 

In reply ; the Bible must be acknowledged as our ulti- 
mate source of authority in regard to religious doctrines ; 
and from that, in the various ways of ascertaining its mean- 
ing, we must derive our opinions and our controlling argu- 
ments. But a distinction should be made between the 
direct testimony of the Scriptures and inferences which we 
may draw from their statements, or from a comparison of 
views found in various parts of the inspired volume. For, 
in our inferential reasonings even from inspired premises 
there is room for mistake and error, since we may not at 
each step have an entirely correct apprehension of the pre- 
mises. The Bible is eminently the word of God: who, 
then, can wonder that man may not comprehend the whole 
extent, and all the relations, of certain statements found in 
that book ? and that inferences drawn by our reason from 
• inspired declarations, should need to be tested by some 
other inspired declarations ? A candid mind will not. in- 
deed, generally draw unwarrantable inferences from Scriptu- 
ral statements, especially after an extended comparison of 
passages. Still, it is important to discriminate, in our ar- 
guments on religion, between divine teachings and human 
inferences. 

In collecting materials for sermons from the Bible, we 
have various helps in the form of concordances, lexicons 
and commentaries. Each of these aids may be indispensa- 
ble on any given occasion ; but the best preparation for ob- 
taining materials from the Bible is, that intimate and famil- 
iar acquaintance, both with individual passages and the 
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general scope of its books, which results from the habitual 
and careful study of it, and from having our spirit deeply 
imbued with its sentiments by making it our chief manual 
of devotion. Every part of the inspired volume should, 
by these methods, be rendered familiar, so that authorities, 
illustrations and phraseology may readily occur to us of 
the very kind we need. This must be, of course, the 
growth of time ; and from the very earliest period of pre^ 
paration for the ministry, the Bible should be copiously 
employed, as a book both for the intellect and the hearty 
with a view to its subserving the preacher's object. The 
more we study the Bible with the true spirit of scholarship 
and devotion, as a book both of sacred literature and of 
divine authority, the more shaU we find it an inexhaustible 
treasury of thought and of imagery. 

A deep personal experience of religious truth is invalu- 
able, also, to a writer of sermons, as increasing his ability, 
on various subjects, to discern and render available the re- 
quisite materials. This gives him, so to speak, the posture 
of mind and heart which the preparation of sermons re- 
quires. It gives him a sort of religious instinct. It teaches 
him — if such an allusion may be here allowed — the true 
art of transmuting common metals into gold. 

Without descending to particulars, the general remark, 
in addition, must suffice, that for all productions of the in- 
tellect, ahd therefore for sermons, every department of hu- 
man science contributes materials. To every orator, and 
no less to the preacher, the most diversified knowledge, if 
exact and at the ready command of its possessor, is singu* 
larly advantageous. The pulpit calls into requisition the 
amplest stores of learning which a preacher possesses, or 
can acquire. 
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Parts of a Sermon thiLS far provided for. 

The mental activity which this chapter has thus far at- 
tempted to illustrate, will issue in the possession of mate- 
rials for the treatment of a subject, aud for the conclusion, 
when a formal conclusion is requisite. For, whatever is not 
essential to the treatment, but naturally flows from it in 
the form of doctrinal, or practical deductions, or of impres- 
sive remarks, finds its appropriate place, generally, in the 
concluding part of a sermon. 

The exposition of the text, if needed, will also have been 
BxpoBition. sufficiently provided for by the process of deduc- 
ing from it the subject. On the manner of conducting 
this process, no rules should be expected in such a work as 
the present It is, also, here presumed that the preacher 
has already made himself acquainted with the principles of 
interpretation. 

Materials for the ImJtroduction. 

Probably, also, some thoughts will have occurred during 
the search for materials, which will furnish the introduction 
of the'sermon. If not, then after provision is made for 
the treatment of the subject and the conclusion, but not be- 
fore, materials should be sought for the introduction. Some- 
times, an exposition of the text will suffice also for an intro- 
duction. Often, a statement of the circumstances, or of the 
thoughts connected with the text, will very happily answer 
this purpose. It is better, however, for a preacher to task 
his inventive powers, than to resort uniformly to this latter 
method; because, not only sameness, but even dullness, 
might result from a constant use of it ; and, in many in* 
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stances, the drcumstances or thoughts connected with a 
text can be employed to better effect in some other part of 
the sermon. When, then, sufficient materials have been 
collected for the body of the sermon, let the preacher, mi- 
der the impression which his careful research has produced, 
and commonly after some interval, revolve his subject anew. 
Unexpectedly, some thought will arise which would favor- 
ably precede the mention of the subject. This thought, 
expanded, may form the introduction. Or, this thought 
may suggest another, either by resemblance or contrast ; 
and all the materials for an introduction are then possessed. 

An introduction, however, is far from being indispensable 
to a sermon. A general preparation for listening to a ser- 
mon will result from the preceding exercises of the public 
worship ; so that the very first sentence of a sermon, after 
the text has been announced, may sometimes be the men- 
tion of the subject which the hearers are invited to contem- 
plate. Then, again, in the opening sentence, the imme- 
diate connection of the text may be noticed, or an allusion 
be made to the occasion for the sermon, and the subject be 
at once presented for treatment* 

In fine, a subject having been selected, and the process 
described in this chapter having been performed, we may 
now consider the materials for the several parts Constitaent 
of a sermon as procured. These several parts, sermon. 
mentioned in the order which is suggested on the preceding 

* The sermons of Dr. Channing contain some interesting speci- 
mens of this mode. One of his sermons, after mentioning the text, 
opens thns — " The example of Jesus is our topic. To incite you 
to follow it, is the aim of this discourse : " another — " I propose in 
this discourse, to speak of Love to Christ, and especially of the fo;in- 
datioiifl on which it rests." 
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pages, are the proposition, with which we may regard the 
exposition of the text as connected, the treatment — either 
by discussion or proof, or otherwise, as the case may re- 
quire, — the conclusion, and the introduction. It will be 
more convenient, however, in the future chapters of this 
book, to state them in the order of writing, than in the order 
of conception ; namely, Introduction, Exposition, Proposi- 
tion, or Subject, Treatment, Conclusion. 
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CHAPTER V. 

SITBJECT-SERMOKS. SELECTION AND ABBAN6EMEKT OF 

MATERIALS. 

. As preparatory to considering the arrangement of the ma- 
teriab which have been collected for a sermon, a direction of 
some importance is here requisite. The mental selection 
process, through which a writer has been sup- °^ m»teri^- 
posed to pass, will have furnished him with a large quao- 
titj of materials, a part of which he can dispense with, as 
it may be but remotely related to the subject, or not re- 
quired by his present purpose, or as it would extend the 
sermon to an unreasonable length. Hence, he must select 
such matter as the object of the sermon requires, and for 
the pi^esent dismiss the rest. That, however, which a given 
occasion can advantageously dispense with, may on some 
other occasion be serviceable. 

The available materials having been selected, the writer 
next distributes them. 

The arrangement of the main parts of a sermon, namely, 
the introduction, the treatment of the subject, and the con- 
clusion, being fixed by the nature of those parts, needs no 
directions. The present chapter relates to the distribution 
of the materials which compose the treatment of the sub- 
ject, and of those which are to form the conclusion, in case 
a coodusion, properly so called, is thought desirable. 
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Modes of Arrangement. 

Two modes of arraDgement may here be noticed. Some- 
times two or more leading divisions are adopted, under each 
of which the separate items of the discussion are placed. 
Thus, let the subject be, that the sovereignty of God is a 
just ground of joy. The proofs of this assertion may be 
arranged under two general heads, or divisions, as follows : 
The sovereignty of Grod is a just ground of joy, whether it 
be viewed, I. In respect to the natural universe ; or, 11. In 
respect to the moral universe.. 

In like manner, when arguments are to be drawn from 
diverse sources, these several sources may be so many 
leading divisions ; as, I. From reason; II. From history; 
m. From the Scriptures : and under each of these may be 
arranged such subdivisions as are necessary. 

According to the other mode, the preacher, after stating 
the subject, enters at once on its treatment, mentioning and 
developing the particular arguments in their order. 

No better advice on a choice between these two modes 
can be given, than to employ on each occasion that which 
seems best adapted to unfold the subject and to favor the 
hearers* clear and ready apprehension of the arguments. 
In general, sermons do not require a departure from the 
simplicity of the latter mode.* 

* A writer will sometimes, also, state his subject and then men- 
tion his several proofs, or considerations, as so many propositions. 
Thns, in an address on ihe influence offiiith in the work of mental dis- 
cipline and culture, its author, in exhibiting this influence, chose to 
embrace his remarks "in three propositions," which he formally 
stated and proceeded. to develope. This mode differs from the 
second abore mentioned only in the phraseology ; for evidently ihs 
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Mtdes far Divisions, 

In regard to rules for divisions, young yrriters are some- 
times perplexed by the precept that divisions should include 
the whole subject which is to be discussed, omitting nothing 
that is essential to it ; or, as the rule is briefly stated, divis- 
ions should exhaust the subject. The perplexity which is 
felt, is needless ; because this precept is not applicable to 
the treatment of propositions, and therefore not applicable, 
generally, to sermons. The reason is, that a proposition 
may be adequately treated, that is, treated so as to produce 
entire conviction and corresponding moral impression, while 
yet much that the subject would fairly admit of may be left 
unsaid. Besides, topics of proof, or illustration, or enforce- 
ment, in regard to a subject, may be indefinitely multiplied 
according to a preacher's genius, or compass of knowledge* 
The precept properly applies to definitions of terms, or to a 
description of a subject ; for in these, completeness is requi- 
site, and nothing essential should be omitted. It is appli- 
cable to sermons, when the qualities of a subject, or the 
various parts of which it consists, are to be shown. In 
explaining, for instance, the nature of genuine repentance, 
each element of repentance should be stated ; else it is not 
repentance that is presented, but something that falls short 
of it So in describing the constituent parts of any duty,, 
prayer, for instance ; each part must be named. This is 
exhausting the subject ; and evidently the precept cannot 
relate to sermons generally. 

writer might have employed precisely the same items of thought in 
treating his subject, without formally mentioning them as proposi- 
tions. In sermons, particularly, the less of statcliness the better; 
for they will thus the more easily win their way to the hearers' hearts. 
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On the quality of divisions in a sermons, two rules may 
suffice. 1. The several arguments, or items of the treat- 
ment, should be really distinct from each other. The 
proper unfolding of any one should not involve, or antici- 
pate, the ideas which belong to a succeeding one. The dif- 
ferent parts ought not thus to run into each other ; but the 
writer, as he proceeds from part to part, should feel that he 
is entering on new ground and presenting new, though con- 
nected, thoughts. 

2. The several arguments, or items of the treatment, 
should have each a similar relation to the subject proposed. 
Each one being distinct from every other, should resemble 
every other in being alike referable to the common point 
If there are two or more main branches, these should be 
alike connected with the trunk; and the subordinate 
branches, each with its proper main branch. The con- 
founding of genera and species will thus be avoided ; and 
preliminary matter, which should be introduced before en- 
tering on a discussion, because it affects the whole discus- 
sion, and not a mere part of it, will not constitute one 
of the particular divisions. Thus, too, homogeneousness 
will be preserved throughout, and all the parts will be pro- 
perly connected, as bearing on a common point. 

In the case of an argument which consists of several 
steps, each step preparing the way for the following, and 
the strength of the whole showing itself in the last, this 
second rule is, of course, not applicable ; that is, when the 
several steps of the argument are viewed separately, and 
not in combination, as jointly composing an argument. 
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Order of the ArrangemetU, 

The order in which the several arguments, or considera- 
tions, should be arranged, deserves attention; since the 
relative position of an argument may be essential to its effi- 
ciency, and a proper order may increase the combined force 
of the whole. The rule that the stronger arguments should 
be placed at the beginning and the end, while the weaker 
should occupy an intermediate position, is applicable to secu- 
lar oratory rather than to preaching. For in the former, 
arguments which have but a remote relation to the subject 
may, notwithstanding, conduce to the orator's purpose: 
they may enlarge the array of arguments for present eifect, 
or may even be used with the covert design of withdraw- 
ing the hearer's attention from the real weakness of the 
speaker's cause, or from the strong arguments of his oppo- 
nent. But a sermon is, for the most part, so simple in its 
structure, that considerations which are remote from its 
subject, and which require artifice in order to be turned to 
account, can hardly find place. Nor does the sacred char- 
acter of a sermon allow the use of questionable arguments : 
whatever a sermon advances in support of a position ought 
to be, for its own sake, worthy of an intelligent assent ; an 
assent that will bear examination. The end of preaching 
is the establishment of true moral and religious principles, 
the quickening of men's consciences, and the promotion of 
genuine righteousness. Any success in attaching men to 
certain opinions, or infiuencing them to certain actions, 
which is attained otherwise than by an enlightened convic- 
tion of the truth, and a sincere regard to the will of Grod, 
on their part, is unworthy to be aimed at by a minister of 
the gospel. 

7* 
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Cases, however, may arise in which it will be advisable 
to make a decided impression at the outset, as well as at the 
close. In such cases, should the considerations to be em- 
ployed, though all of them entirely true and strictly appli- 
cable to the point under discussion, yet differ in their de- 
grees of strength and impressiveness, and should no partic- 
ular order be suggested by their relation to each other, it 
would certainly be wise to arrange them according to this 
precept. , 

The order in which arguments, or considerations, should 
be arranged, will sometimes be a matter of indifference. 
Commonly, however, an order will be suggested by some 
obvious connection between either the whole or a part of 
them ; or by the dissimilarity of one, or more, to the rest 
One will naturally prepare the way for a certain other ; 
some will presuppose the consideration of another. Some 
may resemble each other in their source, while one or two 
others may be derived from a different source. It is evi- 
dently proper to place in connection with each other those 
which are alike as to their source. Some, for instance, may 
be arguments of our own devising from admitted truths ; 
another argument may be drawn from the direct testimony 
of the Scriptures : it would be a random division to place 
this argument from testimony between two speculative ar- 
guments. 

When the nature of the arguments admits, it will be ad- 
vantageous to arrange them according to their relative im- 
portance, so that the final impression shall result both from 
the greater importance of the last, in itself considered, and 
considered in reference to the particular assembly which is 
to be addressed, and from its being aided by the combined 
effect of all the preceding. 
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It would seem hence to follow, that the proper place, in a 
series of proofs, for those which are drawn directly from 
the Scriptures, is the last And this may usually be advis- 
able. A universal rule, however, cannot be given in re- 
spect to proofs from Scripture, because the cases which 
require them are not always uniform. It may, on some 
occasions, be advisable, at the very commencement of the 
reasoning, to establish a point by the evidence of holy writ, 
and then proceed to show its conformity to the deductions of 
reason. On other occasions, conviction may be best se- 
cured by so arranging the arguments that a favorable state 
of mind shall be produced for receiving, at the close, 
the direct testimony of Scripture. Judgment must, there- 
fore, be consulted ; and arguments from the word of God, 
just as those from other sources, must be set in that position 
which circumstances require. 

ExterU of the TVeatment, 

The number of separate considerations, or arguments, to 
be used in the treatment of a subject, cannot be fixed by 
rule. The preacher seeks to produce an enlightened and 
impressive conviction : whatever is necessary to this must 
be performed, without regard to the question of more, or 
fewer. Such, however, is the nature of the subjects treated 
in sermons, and such the nature of the proofs, or consider- 
ations, that a long array of separate items will seldom be 
necessary. Five are generally regarded as sufficiently nu- 
merous. It would be better to say, that the number should 
be as small as the adequate treatment of the subject will 
permit. "Divide, break not into fragments," is a good 
direction. A judicious selection of leading thoughts, as has 
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already been Bald, must be made. It will be eminentlj 
serviceable, when many items of thought have occurred, to 
examine them with reference to their mutual connection, 
and the consequent propriety of grouping together several 
of them under one common statement. By this process, 
much available matter may be retained ; and ideas which 
at first seemed to require for each a sepai*ate paragraph, 
and threatened to extend the sermon to an inconvenient 
length, will prove to be materials for the treatment of some 
one iteuL 

Examination of Objections, 

The inquiry now arises, to what place in a sermon should 
the notice of objections be assigned ? 

Preaching should avoid, as far as possible, an air of con- 
troversy. Even when errors ought to be exposed and pre- 
vented from producing their natural effect, wisdom wiU 
oilen discover a better way of gaining this end than that 
of formally taking the attitude of debate. Jeremy Taylor 
sagaciously cautions preachers against "bringing before 
the people the arguments urged in defence of great and 
dangerous errors, though with a purpose to confute them ; 
for they will much easier retain the objection than under- 
stand the answer." A mere allusion to some errors, in 
suitable connections, may be sufficient ; the firm establish- 
ment of certain opinions may answer all the purposes which 
one would aim at from entering the lists of controversy, and 
combatting the opposite opinions. The truth on far the 
larger part of religious subjects may be effectively preached 
without a formal notice of the opposite errors. A preacher 
may perform his work, apparently, as he would if every 
one held the same opinions as himself, while yet a skilful 
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obseirer may readily see that he is acquainted with all the 
prevalent forms of religious error, and knows how to meet 
them successfuUj. 

On some subjects, however, a distinct and even formal 
examination of objections is requisite. When an objection 
lies against the view advanced in a certain part of the ser- 
mon, it should, obviously, for the efficiency of that part, be 
disposed of, though as briefly as possible, before passing to 
another point If objections lie against the main sentiment 
of the sermon, an advantage is gained by removing them 
before conunencing the discussion. Obstacles are thus re- 
moved ; a dear path is opened ; and the hearers may with 
readiness admit the preacher's views. Brevity must be 
studied, so as to allow the sentiment of the discburse to be 
amply treated. 

An example of this method occurs in South's sermon on 
Prov. 3 : 17, entitled the Pleasantness of Wisdom's Ways. 
After a few introductory remarks on the importance of the 
motive to piety presented in the text, he says — " But it is 
easily foreseen, that this discourse will in the very begin- 
ning of it be encountered by an argument from experience, 
and therefore not more obvious than strong." He then 
states the objection which seems to arise from the very na- 
ture of religion, as requiring self-denial and repentance. 
Having sHown the futility of this objection, he enters on 
the subject of the discourse by observing — "Having thus 
now cleared off all that by way of objection can lie against 
the truth asserted, ... I shall show what are those proper- 
ties that so peculiarly set off and enhance the excellency of 
this pleasure." 

Should the objections be too many, or the replies require 
too much time, for the early part of a sermon, then imme- 
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diately after presenting arguments, objections may be ex- 
amined. Should this latter method be adopted with a sub- 
ject against which grave objections are known by the hear- 
ers to exist, information should be given by the preacher in 
the early part of the sermon that he intends, afler showing 
the arguments in favor of the position, to examine the 
chief objections. The favorable impression is thus made, 
that he has investigated the whole subject, and that he 
means to treat it with candor. 

When there are many objections, several of them may 
sometimes be traced to one or two common principles, 
which can be disposed of in the introduction, or in a prelim- 
inary section, and the remaining objections be interwoven 
and answered at suitable places in the course of the posi- 
tive reasoning. 

The hint may here be of some utility, that when a con- 
SuKKostinK 'troverted position is to be defended, an advantage 
o^ecdona j^gLj be gained by stating, previously to entering 
errors. on the proof, One or two of the most weighty ob- 

jections against the opposite views. Objectors may thus 
become sensible of difficulties which they had not contem- 
plated, and may be induced to hear with greater candor 
arguments in favor of the position ; those who admit the 
point under discussion may receive additional confirmation ; 
and those who are indifferent may be led to regard the 
subject as more important than they had supposed. 

Arrangement of Material for the Conclusion. 

It now remains to consider the arrangement of materials 
Oonciasion for the conclusiou, in case a formal conclusion is 
not needed, needed : for, sometimes, the development of a 
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subject will, in its prepress, furnish the most suitable oppor- 
tunities for making such practi(^ suggestions, or presenting 
such illustrations, as would supersede the necessity of di- 
recting attention at the dose to its practical bearings. In 
this case, the purpose of a sermon is better secured without 
a formal exhibition of consequences which result from the 
subject Sometimes, again, the unfolding of a religious 
truth will be so intimately connected with its practical uses, 
that its relations will be instantly discerned and felt by 
every hearer ; and a formal conclusion might weaken the 
impression already made. A hortatory sermon, also, as 
being throughout a persuasive address, does not admit 
of a train of remarks in the form of a conclusion. Such a 
sermon is best concluded by briefly recapitulating the sev- 
eral considerations which have been urged, and combining 
the whole into one impressive view : or, when the preacher 
is about to present his last persuasive, he may advanta- 
geously restate all the preceding items, and then bring for- 
ward his concluding motive, as the close of the discourse. 

Materials for a conclusion properly consist of deductions 
from the subject which has been treated, or of remarks nat- 
urally suggested by it; — deductions, or remarks, which 
appear necessary in order to give completeness to the dis- 
course. They are replies to the inquiry. What then ? 
Care should be taken, therefore, that the items of a conclu- 
sion flow severally from the subject as unMded, and not 
from individual parts of the treatment, or from one another. 
They should all be traceable to the subject, as their source. 

In considering the inquiry just mentioned, the preacher 
should keep in view the various classes of his hearers, and 
the various ways in which religious truths are applicable to 
men. It is not enough clearly to explain, or satis&ctorily 
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to prove, a certain point. That point, well established and 
rightly apprehended, may be a source of valuable instruc- 
tion to classes of men widely different from each other ; 
and, generally speaking — for there may be occasional ex- 
ceptions to the remark — the preacher should not take for 
granted that the hearers, even those whose minds are the 
most active, will at once discern all its relations, and make 
the requisite application. Let him rather, having gsdned 
an advantageous position, avail himself of it to direct the 
intellect, and to excite the consciences and the affections 
of the several classes among his hearers, whom he miay be 
able profitably to reach. 

A single thought may sometimes be sufficient to be ex- 
panded into a conclusion ; frequently, several thoughts will 
arise, and these of different kinds, doctrinal and practical, 
even in the same sermon. When these several thoughts 
are diverse in their nature, some doctrinal and some prac- 
tical, those which are of a similar nature should be classed 
together. It is, also, more congruous with the ultmiate de- 
sign of preaching to occupy the closing passages of a ser- 
mon with practical considerations. When the thoughts in- 
tended for the conclusion are all of one class, the arrange- 
ment may be determined by some connection between 
them ; or, by their progressive importance ; or, their appli- 
cableness to various classes of hearers . may suggest the 
order. 

We may now regard the writer as having selected and 
Plan of the distributed the materials of a discourse, and as 

sermon , ... 

completed, ready to enter on its composition ; in conformity, 
if we may so apply the language, to the advice of Solomon 
(Prov. 24: 27) — "Prepare thy work without, and make, 
it fit for thyself . . . and afterwards build thy bouse." In 
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other words, an entire plan of the sermon is now pre- 
pared. 

hnportanee of a good ArrangemerU. 

The importance, both to the author of a sermon and to 
his hearers, of a good distribution, as preliminary to writing, 
cannot be too highly estimated. On this depends, materi- 
ally, facility of execution in writing ; and, still more, clear- 
ness of apprehension on the part of hearers. He who has 
a well-defined subject, and by patient thought has acquired 
and properly arranged all the materials requisite to its 
treatment, has of course clear views, and can with compar- 
ative rapidity clothe his conceptions in suitable language. 
His pen wiU readfly give aU needed expansion to his main 
dioughts ; and subordinate thoughts will be in waiting to fill 
their appropriate places.* 

Such a man's hearers, too, readily come into his track ; 
his words, expressing clear ideas, make well-defined im- 
pressions. Hearers generally, when the preacher has a 
poor plan, fed the difficulty, though they may not be able 
to trace it to its real source ; and one of the reasons why a 
man of a truly philosophical mind is able ^^ to make things 
plain " even to illiterate hearers, is, that he presents clear 
thoughts in a proper order. The remark of Dugald Stew- 
art has much weight, that " there is no talent so essential to 
a public speaker, as to be able to state clearly every different 
step of those trains of thought by which he was led to the 
conclusions he wishes to establish ; " f or, it may be added, 

* Verbaque provisam rem non invita seqaentor. Hor. De Arte 
Foetica, 351. 
t Ffailofiophy of the Hainan Mind. Chapter II. 

8 
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<< to be able to state dearlj every different step of tbose trains 
of thought " which are adapted to convey to others a right 
apprehension of a subject, and a conviction of its truth and 
importance. In other words, an ability to form a good plan 
of a discourse, is essential to a public speaker. To attempt 
to make, or to hear, a sermon, without such a plan, is, as 
Herder remarks, to wrestle without a firm foothold.* And 
however much labor the forming of a plan may cost, the 
labor should be cheerfully endured; since it will be so 
amply repaid in benefit both to the preacher himself and to 
his hearers.t 



* Arena sine calce. 

t Among the rhetorical exercises of theological stadents, the form- 
ing of original plans of sermons, under the direction of an instructor, 
should occupy a very considerable space. It would be highly advan- 
tageous, also, to analyze sermons of distinguished writers, and care- 
folly to inspect their plans, with reference both to their excellences 
and their defects. 



CHAPTER VT. 

SUBJECT-SERMONS. CONSIDERATION OP THE CONSTITU- 
ENT PARTS OF SERMONS, AND OF SOME INCIDENTAL 
MATTERS. 

The composition of a sermon, though it is suhstandallj 
provided for by the accumulation and the aiTangement of 
its materials, will yet be facilitated by acquiring correct 
views of its various parts, and of some other minor points. 
These points, though minor, are, however suflSciently impor- 
tant to claim attention from one who would consult all those 
principles of our nature which are concerned in the affec- 
tionate reception of religious truth. To this purpose the 
present chapter is devoted. 

The IrUrodvction. 

The design of this part is, to lead hearers easily and natu- 
rally to the subject of the discourse. Such is the Design of an 
relation of the preacher to his hearers, such the tion. 
nature of a sermon, and such the occasion on which it is 
delivered, that seldom, at its commencement, will an effort 
be required, according to the ordinary rules of rhetoric, to 
secure the attention, or the favor, of hearers. In regular 
religious assemblies^ a preacher generally, on rising to 
preach, enjoys the advantage of attention and good will on 
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the part of his audience ; and his only special care here 
need be, not to divert attention, nor alienate good wilL 
StiU, some prefatory sentences are commonly advisable, in 
order to avoid the disadvantage of an abrupt entrance on 
the treatment of a subject Besides, some thoughts will 
often be suggested by the subject, or the text, or by some- 
thing special in the occasion, that will naturally require to 
be mentioned before entering on the discussion. 

The quality chiefly desirable in an introduction is, there- 
Qualities of fore, appropriateness to the sermon of which it 

anintroduo- . a i • i i* 

tion. IS a part. As being the commencement of a ser- 

mon, and as intended gradually to lead the hearers to a 
certain subject, it should be characterized by simplicity, 
both in thought and in language ; it should avoid abstruse- 
ness and elaborate composition.* Gravity, too, is specially 

* An example of an introduction which greatly fails in regard to 
simplicity, occurs in the first paragraph of Dr. Barrow's sermon on 
the Profitableness of Godliness. " How generally men, with most 
unanimous consent, are devoted to profit, as to the immediate scope 
of their designs and aim of their doings, if with the slightest atten- 
tion we view what is acted on this theatre of human affairs, we can- 
not but discern. All that we see men so very serious and industri- 
ous about, which we call business ; that which they trudge for in the 
streets, which they work for or wait for in the shops, which they 
meet and crowd for at the exchange, which they sue for in the hall, 
and solicit for at the court, which they plough and dig for, which 
they march and fight for in the field, which they travel for at land, 
abd sail for (among rocks and storms) on the sea, which they plod 
for in the closet, and dispute for in the schools, (yea, may we not 
add, which they frequently pray for and preach for in' the church ?) 
what is it but profit ? Is it not this, apparently, for which men so 
eagerly contest and quarrel, so bitterly envy and emulate, so fiercely 
clamor and inveigh, so cunningly supplant and undermine one 
another j which stulTeth their hearts with mutual hatred and spite, 
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demanded in the mtrodactioD of so serious a discourse as a 
sermon ought to be. 

As the introduction, though not devised till all the main 
parts of the sermon are provided for, is yet the first to be 
written, the writer may be presumed to be, at this point, in 
a state of mind similar to that of hearers ; namely, com- 
paratively cool, but entering on a process which will, ere 
long, enkindle and elevate his feelings. The introduction 
should, generally, be conformed to such a view of the wri- 
ter. While, however, it is ordinarily sufficient that this 

which tippeth their tongues with slander and reproach, which often 
embrueth their hands in blood and slaughter ; for which thej expose 
their lives and limbs to danger, for which they undergo grievous toils 
and drudgeries, for which they distract their mind with cares, and 
pierce their heart with sorrows ; to which they sacrifice their present 
ease and content, yea, to which commonly they prostitute their honor 
and conscience ? This, if you mark it, is the great mistress which 
is with so passionate rivality every where wooed and courted ; this 
is the common mark which all eyes aim and all endeavors strike at -, 
this the hire which men desire for all their pains, the prize they hope 
for all their combats, the harvest they seek for all the year's assidu- 
ous labor. This is the bait by which you may inveigle most men 
any whither ; and the most certain sign by which you may prognos- 
ticate what any man will do : for mark where his profit is, there will 
he be. This some professedly and with open face, others slily and 
under thin veils of pretence, (under guise of friendship, of love to 
public good, of loyalty, of religious zeal *,) some directly and in a 
plain track, others obliquely and by subtile trains ; some by sordid 
and base means, others in ways more cleanly and plausible : some 
gravely and modestly, others wildly and furiously ; all (very few ex- 
cepted) in one manner or another, do clearly in most of their pro- 
ceedings level and drive at." 

Besides the nice balancing of clauses, so frequent and so evi- 
dently aimed at, the inverted Latin structure of this paragraph is 
particularly noticeable. 

8* 
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part should be appropriate, simple, and grave, it is suscep- 
tible of higher qualities. It may sometimes be made 
deeply impressive. Some striking thought may be here 
employed, which will secure to the preacher the interested 
attention of his hearers. When the means of thus advan- 
tageously introducing a discourse occur to a preacher, let 
him not fail to employ them through subjection to the gen- 
erally correct rule, that an introduction should not be fer- 
vid. Only let him take care that the attention and expect- 
ation which may be excited by the brilliancy, or picturesque- 
ness, or/ervor of his opening paragraphs, end not in disap- 
pointment. If he be not able to maintain the interest 
which the introduction may create, it would be more judi- 
cious to check himself somewhat at the commencemeot, 
and trust to the influence of his subject for elevation, or 
emotion, in less hazardous passages.* 

An introduction should be equally free from affected 
smartness and from dullness. It should not indulge in 
complaints or censures. It should not, in any way, create 
a suspicion that the preacher has but little respect for his 

* It would be superfluous, probably, to caution against introduc- 
tions which distinctly propose a great effort, instead of leading the 
hearers to a subject in a manner which would insensibly, as it were, 
enchain attention. Horace (De Arte Poetica, 136-142) well illus- 
trates the impropriety of a pretending and pompous introduction, by 
the instance of an insignificant poet's commencing a poem with the 
line, 

Fortonam Priami cantabo et nobile bellum, 

and contrasting with it the modest manner in which Homer com- 
mences his Odyssey, 

Die mihi, Mnsa, virum, captae poet tonpora Trqjae 
Qui mores hominom multorom vidit et urbes. 
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hearers, or that he considers his office as setting him qaite 
above the ordinary courtesies of life. 

While he should avoid producing, in this manner, an un- 
favorable impression in respect to himself, his introduction 
ought not, on the other hand, to betraj a purpose of enlist- 
ing the feelings of his hearers by paying them compliments 
for their intelligence, or other worthy qualities, or by speak- 
ing of himself in an apparently humble manner. Apolo- 
^es and compliments come with an ill grace from the pul- 
pit, where a man stands to explain and inculcate the word 
€i God, where simplicity and godly sincerity should bear 
sway, and where the preacher should, in self-forgetfulness, 
be absorbed in the one great purpose of promoting the 
hearers' spiritual welfare. 

As to space, the very design of an introduction requires 
it to be brief. While it should be sufficiently long to pre- 
vent the feeling, on the part of hearers, of abruptness when 
the subject of the sermon is entered on, it should also be 
sufficiently short to prevent them from thinking that they 
are needlessly detained from the subject 

Exposition. 

It will sometimes be necessary to explain the language of 
the text, in order to deduce from it in a satisfactory 
manner the subject of the sermon. Sometimes, too, when 
the language is not obscure, an exposition is desirable in 
order to refresh the hearers* memory in regard to the pas- 
sage ; or it may be advantageous, as furnishing the intro- 
duction ; for frequently, as has already been remarked, no 
more suitable introduction can be devised than an explana- 
tioa of the text 



■/ 
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The tendency at the present day is to avoid, in great 
measure, that minute and careful explanation of the text 
which appeared desirable to preachers a century ago, in 
order to deduce from it the subject of the sermon. Their 
method was too formal, and entered needlessly into details. 
But the sound principle on which the practice rested, ought 
to be more frequently regarded than it is in our day. 

An exposition should, of course, be conducted on just 
principles of interpretation, and unfold the true meaning of 
the passage. It will thus be adapted to secure the hearers' 
assent, as being not fanciful, nor forced. As much brevity 
as is consistent with the purpose should be studied, and the 
explanation be confined to those t^rms, or clauses, which 
need it. It should make as little display . of learning as 
possible ; and the less formal the process, the better. In 
the pulpit, the results of a critical inquiry should be pre- 
sented, rather than the steps by which those results have 
been attained. Yet, as the reasons for opinions on all sub- 
jects of religious belief should be given, so in an exposi- 
tion it will often be found desirable for the preacher to state 
the leading reasons for his view of a text 

It is, however, unnecessary and injudicious for a preacher, 
whenever he employs a text as suggesting a subject in a 
somewhat remote or inferential manner, invariably to state 
this circumstance to the audience, and enter on a vindica- 
tion of himself for thus employing it. If he has reasons 
satisfactory to himself for thus using his text, and if no 
special importance is connected with exact conformity, on 
that occasion, to the primary use of the text, why should 
he put his hearers into a questioning, criticising state of 
mind, instead of aiming at once and with all his might to 
impress the thought which his judgment, or genius, has at- 
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iched to the passage ? Why should he regard hb hearers 
s a body of critics, rather than as a oompanj of worship- 
ers, of men who need incitement to righteousness and to 
(^dtude for their salvation ? The preacher might enforce 
rom the words — My son, give me thine heart — the 
laims of religion on his hearers, and particularly on his 
outhfiil hearers, without first leading them through the 
hilling process of showing that the passage, in its original 
onnection, had a more limited application, and laboring to 
onyince them that his use of the passage could be easily 
indicated. But if some special importance is attached to 
he use which he makes of a certain passage ; as for in- 
tance, if it is to be taken as a proof passage, it would be 
!minently proper to show that the use intended to be made 
f it is unexceptionable. His hearers would thus see that 
heir faith rests not on the judgment of man, but cm the 
f ord of God. 



Divisions. 

The inquiry here is not, whether a sermon should have 
livisions, but whether they should be distinctly stated. On 
his point there is diversity of judgment Fene- peneio^jg 
on maintains, that while a preacher " ought to ^^• 
^oose some method," it ought not to be " promised in the 
>eginning of the discourse : " and he applies to sermons 
he direction of Cicero in regard to a speech, « that the best 
nethod is generally to conceal the order we follow, till we 
ead the hearer to it without his being aware of it before, 
— and that we ought not plainly to point out the division 
jf a discourse." 

Bobert EUdl's sermon on the Discouragements and 
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Supports of the Christian Minister, has a paragraph in a 
BobertHaU's similar Strain. He says, that "in the distrihn- 
^^* tion of the matter of our sermons ite indulge 

too little variety, and, exposing our plan in all its parts, 
abate the edge of curiosity by enabling the hearer to antici- 
pate what we intend to advance. — Method, we are aware," 
he continues, " is an essential ingredient in every discourse 
designed for the instruction of mankind ; but it ought never 
to force itself on the attention as an object apart ; never 
appear to be an end instead of an instrument ; or beget a 
suspicion of the sentiments being introduced for the sake 
of the method, not the method for the sentiments.** 

Dr. Doddridge, on the contrary, was a strenuous advo- 

Doddridge'8 ^^® ^^^ * ^^^ minutc Statement of the plan of 
views. n sermon, and for frequently reminding the 

hearers of the distinct parts, as the preacher proceeds from 
one to another ; almost as if a grand purpose of a preacher 
should be, to secure the remembrance of " the heads and 
particulars." A subordinate purpose, however, this may 
well be regarded, and one that need not be labored for, in 
order to secure the true design of preaching ; it is one, 
moreover, that, if desirable, would be hazarded by minutely 
setting forth the divisions and subdivisions, instead of aim- 
ing to leave a strong impression, at last, of the subject 
itself. 

Dr. Doddridge evidently carried this matter to an ex- 
treme. His great particularity in unfolding his plan, and 
in seeming to prepare his hearers for what was to follow, 
would be eminentiy unfavorable to fervor and emotion, botib 
in the preacher and in the hearers. The rich and affecting 
thoughts of Doddridge's sermons — and the same may be 
said of Tillotson's — could hardly have failed to be attended 
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with much fervor, had he merely stated his general pur- 
pose and then proceeded without interruption, trusting to 
the force of a natural method and to the hearers' earnest- 
ness of attention for such a remembering of the sermon as 
was desirable. 

Mr. Hall's objection, it would seem, lay not against a 
mention, at the beginning, of the subject and the general 
divisions of a sermon ; but against a minute and formal 
mention of the various " heads and particulars." For in 
the very sermon which contains his objection, he mentions 
at the beginning his purpose to exhibit << the discourage- 
ments on the one hand, and the supports on the other, to be 
looked for in the ministerial warfare," thus stating the two 
main divisions of the discourse. It was usual with him 
thus to mention the chief divisions of his sermons. And 
certainly such a mention does not '< abate the edge of curi- 
osity ; " it rather sharpens it, and excites an earnest desire 
to hear what the preacher is about to advance in respect to 
those heads. 

Fenelon would seem to have carried lus objection fur- 
ther than did Mr. Hall. But when we consider the very 
promiscuous character of religious assemblies, statement of 
as to age, intelligence and cultivation, we shall ^*^|S|^ 
be inclined to think that sometimes a statement desirable. 
of the preacher's method is desirable, though at other 
times the sermon, &om its very structure, requires no such 
statement 

An illustration here may be of use. When some duty 
is the subject of discourse, and the preacher designs to per- 
suade his hearers to its performance, a formal statement 
beforehand of the motives which are to be urged, is cer- 
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tainlj not needed. When some religious principle is to be 
acQoonted for, the several considerations which account for 
it need not be mentioned beforehand. They may succeed 
one another in the progress of the discussion without being 
previously named, and thus gradually, one after another, 
occupy the hearers' minds. But when the materials of a 
sermon are to be distributed under two or three main divis> 
ions, it will generally, if not always, be best to mention 
these principal divisions, and then proceed to treat each of 
them, without, however, giving previous notice of the sev- 
eral particulars under them. Thus, to take an example 
from Mr. Hall's sermon on Family Worship, after a few 
prefatory sentences, he says — "I shall take occasion fiom 
these words to urge upon you the duty of family prayer; a 
duty, I fear, too much neglected among us, though it is one 
of high importance and indispensable obligation. In bring- 
ing this subject before you, I shall, first, attempt to show 
the solid reasons on which it is founded ; and, secondly, en- 
deavor, with the blessing of God, to suggest a few hints 
respecting the best method of performing it" Dr. Griffin, 
also, in his sermon on the Abominable Nature of Sin, thus 
unfolds his plan: "The doctrine, then, which we may 
draw from the text is this, that sin is the abomiruMe thing 
which God hates. It will be my object to illustrate and 
apply this doctrine. That sin is abominable to God, ap- 
pears, L From the nature of things ; 11. From the ex- 
pressions he has made of that abhorrence." In both these 
instances, the two grand divisions are stated ; and, doubt- 
less, the statement excited curiosity and desire to hear what 
the preacher was intending to advance. So Mr. Backmin- 
8ter, in an occasional sermon entitled Christianity and the 
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Female Sex, proposes two inquiries as the heads of his 
discourse — ^ What has Christiaiiitj done for that sex to 
which it seems so well adapted ? and. What ought thej 
now to do for Christianitj ? " 

But examples need not he multiplied. It should only 
be added, that when main divisions are not employed, but 
all the matter is to be distributed under one general head, 
utility will sometimes be consulted by mentioning beforehand 
the three, or four, particulars which are to be unfolded. Thus 
Massillon, in his sermon on the Disagreeable Circumstances 
which accompany Piety in this Life, after amplifying the 
thought that piety has, in this life, its unpleasant accompa- 
niments, observes that this ought not to be a pretext either 
for abandoning, or for declining, the service of Grod. " Be- 
hold the reasons : first, because disagreeable circumstances 
are inevitable in this life ; secondly, because those of piety 
are not so bitter as they are represented ; thirdly, because 
they are fewer than those of the world ; fourthly, because, 
whenever they are as many as those of the world, they yet 
have alleviations which those of the world have not." 
Having thus stated, at the opening of the discourse, its sev- 
eral divisions, he proceeds to the discussion.* So There- 
min, court preacher in Berlin, in a sermon on the Resur- 
rection of Christ an Incitement to Repentance, exhibits the 
several parts o^ his plan immediately after naming his sub- 
ject : " Let us now contemplate the resurrection of the 
Lord as an incitement to repentance. It is so, because it 
proves to us, I. That there is an invisible world ; IL That 
we pass, after death, into that invisible world ; III. That 
our destiny in that world depends on the relation in which 

* Oeavres de Massillon, I. p. 483. Paris, 1838. 

9 
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we Stand to Christ: Three truths, which proceed from 
the resurrectioQ of Christ, and each one of which oaght to 
incite us to a new life and to efforts for holiness." * 

Judgment must dictate the proper course ; and, partico- 
larlj, an unyarying uniformity should be avoided. 

TVeatment of the Subject. 

As this is, commonly, the chief part of a sermon, it gives 
scope for all the preacher's power of reasoning, of imagi- 
nation, and of persuasion. It lays under contribution all 
his stoi]es of knowledge, and his skill in the use of lan- 
guage. Here the peculiar genius of each writer will dis- 
Ruiesnot P^^ itsclf. Rulcs, Consequently, except of a 
needed. yg^y general character, are not to be expected in 
regard to this part ; particularly, as by the process through 
which the preacher is considered as having passed, he has 
collected all his materials, and has judiciously arranged 
them. Suffice it to say, that the treatment should always 
be ample and thorough ; no point should be lefl untouched 
which the case demands ; and the hearer should perceive, 
at its close, that it is not defective, but that what was pro- 
posed is actually performed. It should be evident that the 
whole subject has been fairly surveyed, that every thing 
which pertains to it has been carefully considered, that ex- 
travagance has been avoided, and that the results arrived 
at are worthy of an intelligent and practical adoption. As 
far as possible, too, abstruseness should be shunned ; the 
discussion should be rendered lively and attractive by ap- 
propriate illustrations and by phraseology which, while level 
to the comprehension of ordinary minds, shall also, be 

■* Die Deutsche KanzeL p, 127. 
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adapted to cultivated hearers. Nor is this diflScult to a man 
of good sense and of dear views. Let him express him- 
self naturally and with ease, giving free scope to all his 
powers, never affecting to be profound, or to soar; not 
seeming excited when only clearness is demanded, nor re- 
fusing to kindle with emotion when nature prompts it, aim- 
ing always to give a just expression of his thoughts, and he 
will find that nature in him will call forth the responses of 
nature in his hearers. If his mind acts thus freely, the 
various forms of language from the simply didactic to the 
imaginative, or figurative, and the impassioned, will pre- 
sent themselves in their appropriate places. 

Here, as has already been said, it may sometimes be 
judicious to consider objections against the doc- Considera- 
trine of the discourse. In doing this, candor objecUona. 
should be a prevailing characteristic ; and no advantage, in 
urging unsound arguments, or unfairly stating, or removing, 
objections, should be taken of the position which the 
preacher occupies as being the only speaker, and not liable 
to be questioned before a congregation. Nor should he 
allow himself to take a similar advantage of ignorance on 
the part of his hearers, or of the unsuspecting confidence 
which they may repose in him. All his statements should 
be capable of abiding a rigid examination. The same 
fairness should be observed, as if he were engaged in con- 
versation with a respected friend of opposite views ; the 
aim being, not to gain the honor of a triumph, but to ex- 
hibit and defend the truth. 

Cases may exist, indeed, in which a host of objections 
will be best dispelled by other means than by formally and 
respectfully examining them. Such cases, however, can- 
not be described, as they depend on circumstances ; and 
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when they occur, the preacher's ovm ready genius and in- 
herent sense of propriety must prescribe his course. 

On the relative proportion, in length, of the several 
Proportion P^Tts Composing the treatment of a subject, no 
of the parts. j^|g ^j^^ ^ givcu. Each part is to contribute its 

quota to the general result ; and one that is very brief may 
yet be as vitally important as one that fills a wide space. 
Regard must be had not only to the subject itself, but also 
to the occasion which requires that subject, or to which it is 
suitable, and to the hearers of a particular sermon ; since 
some occasions and some hearers would require a certain 
class of thoughts to be copiously expanded, which on a dif- 
ferent occasion and before a different audience, though the 
same subject is under treatment, need not be so minutely 
unfolded. Besides, on some points the preacher's mind 
will naturally be more inventive and fruitful than on others. 
The nature of each part, and the impulse of genius and 
judgment, will dictate the length which it requires, or of 
which it will advantageously admit The discourse should 
be always tending to the result without needless delay. 
Prolixity must be sedulously avoided. In regard to each 
part, as well as to the whole, the advice of Dr. Witherspoon 
is of great value — Leave off when you have done. 

Trcmsitiom. 

The mode of transition from one main^part to another, 
and from one subordinate division to another, requires at- 
tention. It is undesirable to pass from part to part ab- 
ruptly, or by tlie bare mention of a numerical word ; for 
the several members may thus appear rather as separate 
pieces but slightly connected, than as joint parts of one 
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whole* They should rather be like the several parts of a 
garment, properly attached to one another and making a 
uniform whole ; or, like the several limbs of a body, which 
do not present themselves to the eye separately, but in an 
agreeable combination, thus forming a body to which each 
limb is essential, and to which each limb furnishes its pro- 
portion of the strength and beauty of the whole.- 

Suitable modes of transition greatly conduce also, to the 
orderly action of hearers' minds, and to their more ready 
remembrance of the main thoughts of a discourse. 

The connection, just now hinted, between the different 
parts of a discourse, may be effected in various j^^^^^ ^f 
ways ; and several connecting clauses can easily '^"**"*t*o°- 
be framed during the preparation of a sermon, which would 
much assist the transition from one part to another. The 
last sentence in a paragraph may be so shaped as naturally 
to introduce the next paragraph. Or, one head being fin- 
ished, it may be observed that *' not only is the idea on 
which we have been dwelling applicable to the case in hand, 
but there is another thought, also, directly bearing on it ; ' 
and then that thought may be introduced as the next head 
of discourse. Or the preacher may remark — * We have 
thus far been occupied thus and so ; let us now turn to such 
a thought' It is enough, doubtless, just to have intimated 
the propriety of devising neat formulas of transition ; a 
preacher's genius will invent at the moment, as occasion re- 
quires, such as will suit his purpose. 

The passage from one part to another may be made by 
these fonns of expression, either with or without use of 

numerical 

the usual numerical words, secondly, thirdly, &c words. 
It is not a sufficient reason for declining the use of these 
words, that they give an air of stiffness to the performance, 

9* 
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and bring into too bold relief the joints of the discourse. 
The judicious use of these words secures ends far more im- 
portant than the beauty of structure, or the harmony of 
sound, which may be obtained by avoiding them. Nor do 
true beauty and harmony require the various parts to be 
welded together, or even to be so intimately united that the 
junctures would escape the notice of aU, except a few very 
sagacious individuals. The ready perception, on the part of 
hearers, of the successive considerations that are employed, 
must be regarded ; and numerical terms may be generally 
used in connection with formulas of transition, so as not at 
all to impair neatness or elegance of composition. As, 
however, variety is desirable, and transitions can be dis- 
tinctly marked by other terms, a preacher wiU find it agree- 
able and useful to have at command several words, or 
phrases even, that will serve this purpose. Thus, instead 
of uniformly saying, secondlyy thirdlyy &c., a regard to vari- 
ety and to attractiveness would recommend the employment 
of such terms as again, stiU further, in addition^ moreovery 
once more, JinaUyy &c. 

The sermons of Mr. Jay, of England, and those of Ma^ 
sillon, furnish fine specimens of transition. Robert Hall's 
sermons are also, in this respect, excellent models. 

Methods of securing continued attention during the progress 

of a Sermon. 

If a sermon does not exceed the ordinary length, and is 
composed in the style of an address to an assembly, no spe- 
cial attempts will be needed to maintain the hearers' atten- 
tion. But when the subject is of such a nature as to re- 
quire more fixed attention than usual, or when the sermon 
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must exceed the ordinaiy limit of time, it is desirable to 
forestall the flagging of attention. Some respectful ex- 
pressions, not unsuitable to the dignity of the pulpit, might 
then be of utility : particularly if introduced with ease, 
and, as it were, spontaneously occurring at the moment 

Though no signs of impatience, or of listlessness, may 
appear, yet such language may favorably influence an as- 
sembly, and secure an undiminished interest in the dis- 
oourse. Nothing is lost by urbanity in address on the part 
of the preacher, unless he is guilty of excess either as to 
his phraseology, or the frequency with which he thus ex- 
presses himself. Excess would not only defeat the pur- 
pose, but, like all affectation, would call forth feelings akin 
to disgust. If sparingly used, on proper occasions, and evi- 
dently marked by delicacy of feeling, no valid objection 
can exist to such expedients for preventing weariness. As 
a specimen of what an ingenious and delicate mind will 
sometimes prompt for such a purpose, a sentence is here 
selected from Mr. Buckminster's sermon on Christianity 
and the Female Sex. Having completed, at considerable 
length, the first head of his discourse, namely. What Chris- 
tianity has done for the Female Sex, he introduces the 
second head by observing — " You have heard us with so 
much patience on the past condition and character of your 
sex, we hope you will not be wearied with what remains 
of this discourse, in which we intend to explain what you 
may and ought to do for Christianity, which has done so 
much for you." 

Ckmchision of a Sermon, 

A conclusion, in sermdns which properly admit of one, 
being designed to present the deductions from t^e subject 
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which has been under consideration, or to show its proper 
Pertinent to '^fluence on men's spirit and condact, should 
the «uyect. y^q^q a gtrfct relation to that subject, and not be 
of so general a character as to fit some other subject quite 
as welL 

Care should be exercised, that the doctrinal deductions 
Legitimate, be unexceptiouablj legitimate. They will then 
often be of signal utility in correcting erroneous opinions ; 
for when a point has been fairly discussed, or properly 
proved, the necessary inferences from it may be admitted 
more readily than if made, themselves, the subjects of ar- 
gumentation.* 

The conclusion will, however, more commonly be di- 
Bamestand ^cctcd to mcu's "bosoms and busiuess," and 
aifectionato. ghould be an camcst, solicitous application of 
the subject discussed, aiming to secure its genuine influence 
on the hearers* characters and lives. Here, frequently, the 
preacher's affections ^will become enkindled, and the earnest- 
ness of his spirit and manner will rivet in his hearers the 
truths he is seeking to enforce. 

The conclusion, since it exhibits the legitimate results of 
To be care- the subjcct which has been treated, and aims to 
pared. direct its diversified practical influences, is evi- 

dently too important a part to be omitted, or to be only 



* " In order," says Dr. Emmons, " to lead my people into the 
knowledge of the most important and self-denying doctrines of the 
gospel to the best advantage, I usually brought in those truths which 
are the most displeasing to the human heart, by way of inference. 
In this way the hearers were constrained to acknowledge the pre- 
mises before they saw the conclusions, which, being clearly drawn, it 
was too late to deny. This I often found to be the best method to 
silence and convince gainsayers." 
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slightly provided for, in the collecting of materials, or in 
the subsequent preparation of a sermon.* It ought to re- 
ceive as careful attention as any other part, and should by 
no means be left to the inspiration of the moment of deliv- 
ery. In secular oratory, the concluding passages of 
speeches, as having so important a relation to the designed 
result, have often been elaborated with the utmost care. 
The conclusion of Lord Brougham's defence of Queen 
Caroline is said to have been wrought over as many as six- 
teen times before the speech was delivered. " It is a great 
mistake," Dr. "Ware remarks, "to imagine a closing exhor- 
tation easier work than the previous management of the 
discourse. I know notliing which requires more intense 
thought, more prudent consideration, or more judicious skill, 
both in ordering the topics arid selecting the words. One 
may, indeed, very easily dash out into exclamations, and 
make loud appeals to his audience. But to appeal pun- 
gently, weightily, effectually, in such words and emphasis, 
that the particular truth or duty shall be driven home and 
fastened in the mind and conscience — this is an arduous, 
delicate, anxious duty, which may well task a man's most 
serious and thoughtful hours of preparation. It is only by 
giving such preparation that he can hope to make that im- 
pression which God wiU bless ; and he that thinks it the 
easiest of things, and harangues without forethought, must 
harangue without effect. Is it not probable, that much of 



* The sermons of President Edwards and of Dr. Emmons illus- 
trate the very copious and diversified applications which a preacher 
may make of a religious principle he has been unfolding or estab- 
lishing. Not, however, that the items of " Improvement," or " Ap- 
plication," presented by these distinguished preachers are always 
just, or judicious. 
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the vapid and iusignificant verbiage which is poured out at 
the close of sermons originates in this notion that exhorta- 
tion is a very simple afiair, to which anybody is equal at 
any time?"* 

As the conclusion of a sermon will often be the most 
Class of fervid and moving part, and as it aims to secure 
addressed, the proper effect of the discourse, it is important 
to consider what class of feelings it should more particularly 
address. Regard must be paid, of course, to the nature of 
the subject which has been treated, and to the characters 
of those hearers whom it may appear specially desirable, 
on a given occasion, to influence. In respect to both, it 
may sometimes be advisable that the final impression should 
be that of terror. Care, "however, should be taken, uni- 
versally, that terror should not be of an indefinite kind, but 
should arise from an intelligent and well-proportioned view 
of the whole truth concerning men's sinfulness and danger, 
and the divine provision for their pardon and salvation ; for 
only thus can it directly conduce to the preacher's ultimate 
purpose, namely, persuading men to become reconciled to 
God, and to lead a Ufe of righteousness. Little doubt, 
too, can be entertained, that deeper and more salutary im- 
pressions are made on men, in general, by addressing their 
sense of duty, by urging the claims to gratitude and obe- 
dience arising from the kindness of the Creator and the 
Saviour, and by attractive delineations of the recompenses 
which await the righteous. 

The Scriptures aim to excite a spirit of love and obedi- 
ence to Grod by the consideration of his love to us: an 

* The appositeness of this extract to my purpose must be my 
apology for quoting from a production, the whole of which is embraced 
in this volume. 
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iposde laid much stress on the thought, ^ We have known 
uid believed the love which God hath to us. Grod is 
ove." 

It is eminently true, " that the goodness of Grod leadeth 
JO repentance." Conscience, also, is the power in the hu- 
nan soul on which chief reliance must be placed, so far as 
nan is concerned, in endeavoring to effect his recovery to 
luty and a steadfast adherence to a righteous course. And 
»nscience will be aroused to its oflBce more readily by 
Jearly unfolding men's obligations than by dilating on their 
[angers; and by addressing the intellectual and moral, 
ban the sensitive nature ; especially, than by stimulating 
ear. 

In these hints on the closing passages of a sermon, it is 
aken for granted that its preceding parts have given the 
-ight kind of instruction. The concealment, or the very 
nfrequent, or half earnest mention of what is properly em- 
braced in " the terror of the Lord " must not be allowed ; 
or plainly, from the absorbing nature of secular pursuits, 
rom men's deep moral lethargy, from Scriptural examples, 
is well as from the religious history of vast numbers, and 
he expe;rience of many eminently useful preachers, the 
voes of the lost, presented with the earnestness of deep 
»nviction and with evident solicitude for men's spiritual 
ivelfare, must be one of the faithful preacher's common- 
)laces. But, like the apostle Paul, he must employ this 
opic as a persuasive to a pious life ; and this ultimate pur- 
x>se is best gained by making " the terror of the Lord " 
lubordinate to the claims of duty, and to the winning mo- 
ives of the gospel. 

In fine, the conscientiousness and tenderness of a deeply 
pious spirit, careful observation of mankind, and a remem- 
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brance of the effect on himself of the various topics of reh- 
gion, will aid a preacher beyond calculation in 'rightlj 
dividing the truth ' among the several classes of his hear- 
ers, and in giving the respective classes of motives their 
proper place and prominence. 



CHAPTER VII. 

TEXT-SERMOKS. SEYERAX KINDS OF TEXT-SERMONS : 

SPECIMENS. 

The plan of the present work favors the consideration, 
at this point, of Text- sermons ; the remaining subjects 
having reference to each of the classes into which sermons 
are, in this work, divided, and some of the earlier chapters 
being also tributary to text-sermons as well as to others. 
Scarcely anything more is necessary, in regard to this class, 
than briefly to characterize a few kinds of them, and to fur- 
nish specimens. 

The general distinction between this class and the other 
is, that while in the latter a definite subject is treated, as 
drawn from the text, in the former the text itself, as a col- 
lection of words, or clauses, is the ground-work of the dis- 
course ; or, sometimes, the text and the context united fur- 
nish the materials and the divisions of the discourse. 

It will be convenient to subdivide this class. Yet no 
division can include the numerous methods of Seyerai sorts 
forming text-sermons. The aim of this chapter sennoiu. 
is, merely to notice such modes of formation as are most 
adapted to the design of sermons, and as may guide the 
practice of a preacher. The general remark is also requi- 
site here, that in this class of sermons judgment and taste 
most be particularly consulted ; for their structure cannot 

10 
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• 

be broagbt witbin scientific regulations ; and if a preacber 
prefer oddity to sobriety, he can produce truly ridiculous 
structures of tbis sort. Still, as a wide-spread practice bas 
proved, a judicious preacber, simply intent on doing good, 
will oflen find discourses of tbis class bigbly usefuL 

1. Of tbis class, discourses may first be mentioned wbicb 
are founded on such texts as exbibit one subject and con- 
tain several points of instruction, or remark, relating to 
tbat subject Tbese bear a strong resemblance to subject- 
sermons, since tbey bavc one subject to wbicb all tbe parts 
of tbe sermon are related. Tbey differ, bowever, in that 
tbey do not, properly speaking, treat of a definite subject 
on logical principles, but exbibit various points mentioned 
in tbe text, more or less directly related to tbe main sub- 
ject. 

For instance; Romans 14: 12 — So then, every one of 
us shall give account of himself to God — might be the 
foundation of a discourse on our Accountability to God, 
with the following divisions : I. An account is to be ren- 
dered to God; XL M)ery one — of tis — is to render ac- 
count ; III. Every one is to render an account of himsdf* 

Another example may be founded on Acts 17 : 31 — Be- 
cause be bath appointed a day in tbe wbicb be will judge 
tbe world in righteousness by that man whom be bath or- 
dained ; whereof he hath given assurance unto all men, in 
tbat be bath raised him from tbe dead. — On tbe subject 

* The specimens given in this chapter are outlines of the princi- 
pal part only — the body of a sermon ; the statement of thoaghts for 
a conclusion, even when a formal conclusion would be appropriate, 
not being required by the purpose of the chapter. In these speci- 
mens, a greater show of formality also appears, than it would be de- 
sirable or requisite to retain in sermons conformed to them. 
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of the General Judgment, this text might furnish the fol- 
lowing plan: I. Grod yfiiHX judge the world; (a) the assur- 
ance which God has given of this purpose ; (b) a time is 
appointed for this event. 11. He will judge the world 
in righteousness, HL He will judge the world hy Jesus 
Christ, 

The words in 1 Peter 3 : 18 — Christ also hath once 
suffered for sins, the just for the unjust, that he might 
bring us to God, — lead us to contemplate the Sufferings of 
Christ They assert, L That Christ, the just one, suffered 
for sins. They show, H. In whose behalf he suffered — 
the unjust ; and, HI. For what purpose he suffered — that 
he might bring us to God. 

The passage in 2 Peter 3: 14 — Wherefore, beloved, 
seeing ye look for such things, be diligent that ye may be 
found of him in peace, without spot and blameless — might 
suggest the subject of Christian Diligence, to be treated 
under two divisions ; I. The grounds of it — seeing ye look 
for such things ; H. The objects to which it should be di- 
rected — that ye may be found of him in peace, &c 

The apostle's declaration in Bom. 1:16 — For I am not 
ashamed of the gospel of Christ ; for it is the power of 
God unto salvation to every one that believeth — might 
lead us to consider his Feelings in regard to the gospel, 
and furnish the Reasons why he cherished such feelings. 
The reasons are, 1. The gospel effects salvation; 2. It 
effects salvation for believers, and for every one that believ- 
eth ; 3. It is a system with which the power of God is as- 
sociated. 

In like manner, our Lord's declaration in John 14 : 23 
— If a man love me, he will keep my words ; and my 
Father will love him, and we will come unto him, and make 
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our abode with him — furnishes materials for a sermon on 
Love to Christ, with two divisions ; I. The Evidence of 
possessing Love to Christ; namelj, Obedience to his in- 
structions; n. The Recompense of this Love; (a) The 
Father will specially love him that loves Christ ; (b) The 
Father and Christ will grant to such a person their abiding 
presence. 

Dr. Barrow has a sermon on the Duty of Thanksgiving, 
founded on Eph. 5: 20 — Giving thanks always for all 
things unto God. He adopts the following plan : I. The 
Duty — giving thanks ; IL The Object to whom thanks are 
to be directed — to God ; HI. The Time of performing the 
duty — always ; IV. The Matter of the duty, and its extent 
— for all things. — A less formal method, and one which 
would not require any numerical words, would be the follow- 
ing : The Duty of giving thanks to Grod — for all things — 
at all times. 

The Bible abounds in passages susceptible of similar 
treatment Such passages will be found particularly ser- 
viceable, when they inculcate some doctrine or duty, because 
they furnish considerations having the authority of holy 
writ. Thus, Eph. 1 : 3-6, and 2 Thess. 2 : 13, 14, con- 
tain all the items of thought which are necessary for dis- 
cussing the so-called doctrine of election. In like manner, 
the paragraph in Bom. 13 : 1-5, contains all the requisite 
items of argument for the duty of Subjection to Civil 
Magistrates. 

2. Li the class of text-sermons are also included such as 
present, for successive consideration, several topics found in 
a text. These topics will have various degrees of relation 
to each other ; so that a common bond among them may 
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generallj be perceived, though a precise unity cannot be 
claimed for these sermons. 

Thus, from Ps. 73 : 24 — Thou shalt guide me with thy 
counsel, and afterwards receive me to glory — the following 
outline might be formed : L The pious man is guided bj 
Grod ; n. The guidance which he enjoys conducts to a glo- 
rious end. 

From a miniature volume by Dr. Stow, of Boston, enti- 
tled Daily Manna for Christian Pilgrims, the three follow- 
ing schemes of thought are extracted, which might be ex- 
panded into discourses answering to this sort of text-ser- 
mons. 

Heb. 4:1 — Let us therefore fear, lest, a promise being 
left us of entering into his rest, any of you should seem to 
come short of it — L A Promise stated ; XL A Danger 
suggested ; m. A Duty inculcated. 

Rev. 22 : 17 — Whosoever will, let him take the water 
of life fireely. — I. The Blessing offered; U. The Gratu- 
itousness of the offer ; UI. The Extent of the offer. 

Ps. 27 : 14 — Wait on the Lord, be of good courage, 
and he shall strengthen thine heart. — I. The required Ser- 
vice ; XL The needed Spirit ; UI. The all-suflScient En- 
couragement. 

To this subdivision may also be referred discourses which 
are derived from the several parts of a text, these parts 
being heads of the discourse. Sometimes topics are stated 
in connection with the several parts of a text. 

The works of the Rev. Dr. Mason, of New York, con- 
tain two glowing discourses from 1, Tim. 6: 12 — Fight 
the good fight of faith — the general divisions of which 
are stated in the following manner : " Let us, therefore, in 
the order which the text points out, view the Christian 

10* 
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life as a fight^ as a good fight, and as the good fight of 
fcdih, 

A sermon by President Davies, on Prov. 29 : 1 — He 
that being oflen reproved hardeneth his neck shall suddenly 
be destroyed, and that without remedy — is constructed on 
the several clauses of the text ; without the formality, how- 
ever, of any numerical terms of division. Thus, He that 
being oflen reproved — (a) who are reproved ? (h) and in 
what ways? — Hardeneth his neck — (a) who are they 
that harden themselves ? (h) and how do they harden them- 
selves? — Shall suddenly be destroyed, &c. — the certain, 
sudden, remediless doom of-such persons. 

One of Burder's Village Sermons, on John 3 :. 16 — For 
God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth on him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life — is on the following plan : I. The 
Love of God — God so loved the world; H. The Evidence 
of it — Thca he gave, &c ; HL The End, or Design of it 
— That whosoever, &c 

A sermon by Dr. Doddridge on Col. 1 : 28 — Whom we 
preach, warning every man and teaching every man, that 
we may present every man perfect in Christ Jesus — has 
the following plan : I. The Subject of the apostle's preach- 
ing — We preach Christ; H. The Manner of it — Wam- 
ing every man and teaching every man ; HL The End of 
it — That we may present, &c 

The passage in 1 Cor. 1 : 30 — But of him are ye in 
Christ Jesus, who of Grod is made unto us wisdom, and 
righteousness, and sanctification, and redemption — has 
often been employed as the ground of a sermon divided 
into four parts, corresponding to the four principal terms in 
the passage. 
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The passage in James 1 : 18 — Of his own will hegat he 
us with the word of truth, that we should be a kind of first- 
fruits of his creatures — has suggested the following scheme 
of thought : I. Christians have been regenerated ; IL Their 
regeneration is a result of the divine will ; ILL Their re- 
generation was effected with the word of truth; IV. As 
thus regenerated, they are a kind of first-fruits. — Mr. Hall 
has a sermon on this text, the plan of which is similar, 
though verballj different He observes, ^ These words 
instruct us in the cause, the instrument, and the end of the 
renovation of Christians." Afler discussing these three 
points, he closes with three items of Improvement 

The text, 2 Pet 3:14, which has already been employed 
in this chapter — Wherefore, beloved, seeing that ye look 
for such things, be diligent that ye may be found of him in 
peace, without spot and blameless — might furnish a three- 
fold division : I. The Expectation which Christian believ- 
ers cherish — ye look for such things ; II. The correspond- 
ing Preparation — that ye may he found of the Lord in 
pectce^ &c. ; HI. The Necessity of Diligence in order to 
attain this preparation — he diligent. 

Of a similar character are sermons, the plans of which 
consist of several observations suggested by a text Thus, 
a sermon on Ps. 90 : 10 — The days of our years are 
threescore years and ten ; and if by reason of strength 
they be fourscore years, yet is their strength labor and sor- 
row ; for it is soon cut off, and we fly away — has the fol- 
lowing plan: ^1, Human life, however lengthened out, 
must come to an end. H. Human life, at longest, is very 
short in. That which is added to the ordinary duration 
of human life is, af^er all, what is little to be desired." 

In a sermon by Mr. Hall, on Ecd 11: 8 — Butifaman 
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Kve many years and rejoice in them all, yet let him remem- 
ber the days of darkness ; for they shall be many — which 
words suggest the universal exposure of men to affliction^ 
he presents the following " lessons : " " I. We are not in 
the situation in which man was first formed. IE. Let us 
not be surprised, when affliction becomes our own lot 
in. Let us not look for happiness on earth. IV. Let us 
seek a suitable preparation for the days of adversity.** 

Text-sermons of this second sort are liable to the danger 
either of a superficial treatment of each head of discourse, 
or of a fatiguing copiousness. Some topics, therefore, or 
clauses of texts, proposed in such sermons, might, after 
being mentioned, be dismissed with a sentence or two of 
remark, and the hearers' attention be directed to those 
which should be copiously treated. 

Notwithstanding the variety and copiousness which may 
seem to be secured by such sermons, they yet expose a 
preacher to sameness of thought and expression, because 
various words and clauses which would attract his attention, 
or the ideas which they convey, are of frequent occurrence 
in the Scriptures. Indeed, to construct text-sermons of a 
permanently interesting character, requires much fertility 
jof invention and intellectual versatility. And as the dis- 
cussion of religious subjects is so eminently favorable to in- 
telligent conviction and abiding impression, it is advisable 
that even men whose genius strongly inclines to this diver- 
sified, yet often superficial mode of treating passages of 
Scripture, should, in connection with it, also task their pow- 
ers frequently to the work of accurate, yet earnest discus- 
sion.* 



* The sermons of the Rev. Charles Bradley, of England, have 
been recommended as furnishing good specimens of textual 
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3. The third sort of text^ermons maj include discourses 
founded on parables, narratives, and paragraphs, or entire 
portions of Scripture which relate to one subject 

The parables of our Lord, though intended prunarily for 
his own immediate hearers, and though they ought to be 

plans. The plans of his sermons are very ingenioas and apt ; and an 
examination of them woald be profitable, as showing yarious wa^rs in 
which texts maj famish heads of thought. At the same time, it is 
questionable whether his plans do not separate the matter of his ser- 
mons into too many portions, and whether thcj are not, occasionally 
at least, liable to the charge of conducting his hearers hither and 
thither, instead of fixing them in meditation on some great princi- 
ples of religion. It must be remembered, however, that he prepared 
his sermons for hearers whom he did not regard as possessing so 
much cultivation and force of intellect as would be requisite to profit 
by regular discussions of subjects ; hearers not in a condition to re- 
ceive " strong meat" In his Dedication, he speaks of the sermons as 
prepared for a village congregation ; and with a truly Christian 
spirit of condescension, he endeavored to adapt his preaching to the 
intellectual state of his congregation. But the difierence thus im- 
plied between a city congregation, and a village or a country 
congregation, is hardly known in the United States. A reader 
both of Bradley's and of Hare's sermons must keep this in mind ; 
and while he should admire, and adopt, the principle on which 
these excellent ministers acted, namely, that of adapting them- 
selves in style and manner to their hearers, he would quite misapply 
the principle by making their sermons models for himself in preach- 
ing to a congregation of greater mental activity, and of wider gen- 
eral knowledge than theirs, whether in the city or the country. In 
other words, the principle is a good one, and is everywhere applica- 
ble ; but judgment is everywhere requisite to its proper application. 
The providence of Grod has blessed the older portions of otb* coun- 
try, at least, with a succession, quite from the beginning in many in- 
stances, of so intelligent preachers, and instruction in the ordinary 
branches of knowledge is so generally enjoyed, that the public mind 
is not permanently satisfied without sermons of a considerably ele- 
vated character. 
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explained with reference to the circumstances which occa- 
sion them, are yet full of instruction to all men. Discourses 
drawn from our Lord's own illustrations of the principles 
and the results, hoth main and incidental, of his religion, 
are always interesting. 

Similarly instructive and attractive are the narratives 
which occur in the Gospels. It may suffice just to mention 
the instances of the Centurion and his servant, Jairus and 
his daughter, the Woman who obtained healing by touching 
the Saviour's garment, blind Bartimeus, the Widow of 
Nain, Lazarus and his sisters. These instances, and others 
from the Old Testament as well as the New, furnish easy 
and forcible illustrations of religious principles, and have 
often been employed with singular benefit to the under- 
standing and the heart, to the slumbering and to the awa- 
kened conscience. 

The small volume by F. W. Krummacher, entitled 
Eluah the Tishbite, happily illustrates the use which 
can be made, in the pulpit, of narratives found in the Bible. 
Other specimens of discourses built on Scripture narra- 
tives, and on the parables of our Lord, are easily found. It 
may be well, however, to mention Buckminster's sermon on 
the Pharisee and the Publican, and Jaj^s sermon on Grenesis 
35 : 1-3, entitled Vows called to Remembrance. Jay's 
Family Discourses also contain many of a similar charac- 
ter. Dr. Mason's lecture, as it is termed, on Matt 27 : 
1 - 5, is another instructive specimen.* Dr. Blair's sermon 

^ The passage of the sacred historian recounts the remorse and 
the suicide of Judas. In the lecture, after a few pages which vividly 
describe the scene, the preacher invites his hearers to " look into the 
lessons which the frightful spectacle ^ teaches. They are the fol- 
lowing: 

^^ L The sins of men lead often to results which they do not anti- 
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on " the Power of Conscience " also exemplifies this use 
of Scripture narratives. From the history of Joseph, he 
selects the passage in Gen. 42 : 21, 22, as originating the 
following heads of discourse : — " I. That a sense of right 
and wrong in conduct, or of moral good and evil, belongs 
to human nature. II. That it produces an apprehension 
of merited punishment, when we have committed evil. 
m. That although this inward sentiment be stifled during 
the season of prosperity, yet in adversity it will revive. 
And, IV. That, when it revives, it determines us to con- 
sider every distress which we suffer as an actual infliction 
of punishment by Heaven." 

Of paragraphs, and of whole portions of Scripture, suit- 
able to be the foundation of discourses, the beatitudes, so 
called, in our Lord's sermon on the mount, and the other 
several portions of that sermon, are instances: so, like- 
wise, the statement by the apostle, in Rom. 5 : 1-11, of 
the consequences flowing from justification by faith in 
Christ The paragraph occurring in 1 Pet. 5 : 1 - 4, is 
also favorable to the same purpose. It would suggest, 
L The Duty of Pastors — feed the flock of God, &c.; 

cipate. Hence, when men are about committing a sin, they should 
pause, and reflect, ( 1 ) They know not the natural connections of that 
sin J (2) They know nothing of the secret providence of God re- 
specting that particular sin. 

n. We see the accursedness of that maxim, that " the end sancti- 
fies the means." 

m. Observe the hardening power of sin. 

IV. See the power of a guilty conscience, when fully aroused." 

In the WoriLS of Dr. Mason, Vol. U., the numerical notation of the 
heads in the lecture is strangely erroneous. I have taken the liberty 
to make the alteration as here presented, and thus to render harmoni- 
ous what is evidently in the printed lecture discordant 
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11. Tlie Spirit in which they should perform their duty — 
taking the oversight thereof, not by constraint, &c. ; HI. 
The Encouragement to such a performance of their duty — 
ye shall receive a crown of glory, &c. 
. Some of the shorter Psalms could be usefully employed 
as furnishing materials for such discourses ; particularly, 
those Psalms which are marked by unity of subject. 

This last sort of text-sermons has a near resemblance to 
expository preaching ; a form of pulpit instruction which 
has much to recommend it. It would require a thorough 
study of the Scriptures, and make such study directly trib- 
utary to preparation for the pulpit ; while, on the part of 
hearers, it would also contribute to connected and enlarged 
views of the Scriptures. It would afford opportunity for 
seasonable suggestions on various topics of temper and de- 
portment, which it would hardly be proper to make the 
subjects of separate and entire sermons, but which are 
highly important to the perfection of Christian character, 
and to the usefulness — not to say blamelessness — of the 
Christian profession. An entire sermon on Christian cour- 
teousness might not be thought desirable ; but a few signifi- 
cant and comprehensive remarks concerning it, in an ex- 
pository discourse from 1 Pet. 3 : 8, &c., would not be out 
of place. A judicious intermingling of expository preach- 
ing with the ordinary exercises of the pulpit, could not fail 
of utility. Many hearers are more benefitted by detached 
thoughts, presented in an animated, and even difibse man- 
ner, than by a logical train of thought As an instructive 
specimen of expository discourses, Archbishop Leighton's 
Commentary on the first epistle of Peter deserves an atten- 
tiTe examination. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

GENERAL CHABACTERISTICS OF SERMONS. 

The parts of a sermon having been severallj considered, 
the inquiry is now in place, What should be the character 
of a sermon as a whole, or rather, of sermons as a class of 
productions ? This inquiry receives a ready answer, if we 
keep in view the design of sermons, or — what is equiva- 
lent — the design of preaching. 

The design of preaching is, to unfold before an assembly 
the principles of the Christian religion, in order ^.^ ^ 
to secure for them, on the part of the hearers, a P«««*»inK- 
personal, practical acceptance. It is thus a means to the 
great end which the Christian religion is designed to secure ; 
namely, the spiritual well-being of men, both present and 
eternal. Many subordinate and collateral objects are sub- 
served by it ; but these need not, at present, come into no- 
tice, since they are subordinate and are best attained inci- 
dentally, as accompaniments, or consequences of the main 
result. 

The statement just made takes for granted that sermons, 
in their doctrinal and ethical principles, are truly evangeli- 
cal ; that is, that they truly exhibit the gospel, or the Chris- 
tian religion. It is the preaching of the gospel that we are 
now contemplating ; not of natural religion, nor of morality, 
nor of any system of belief and practice that either denies, 

11 
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• 

or conceals, the cardinal principles of Christianity. While 
the Christian religion contains much in common with yari- 
ous religious codes, it has also its distinctive peculiarities. 
These should appear in sermons, clearly and prominently ; 
else it is not, properly speaking, the gospel of Christ which 
is exhibited. The religious and ethical principles which 
may be found in other systems, as well as in the Christian, 
are by no means, however, to be excluded from the pulpit ; 
for all the essential truths of religion and morality, how- 
ever conmiunicated or discovered, are included in the 
Christian system, and receive from it a new vital power. 
Whatever is absolutely true and abiding in religion and 
ethics, Christ came not to destroy, but to fulfil ; that is, to pei^ 
feet and to invest with new sanctions. Every thing of that na- 
ture, then, is properly included in the preaching of the gos- 
pel ; particularly when illustrated by the new light and 
enforced by the new sanctions of the gospel, and associated 
in due order and proportion with its distinguishing peculi- 
arities. These peculiarities relate mainly, though with va- 
rious degrees of directness, to the special provision made 
for man's recovery from sin, and to the disclosures concern- 
ing man's future state. 

What, now, should be the general character of sermons ? 
Without entering into detail, the purpose of this chapter 
Quautiesof ^^ ^ answered by naming such qualities as 
Bennons. either involve, or will secure, all those which 
should be possessed. 

1. They should be instructive. 

The very nature of religion requires sermons to be in- 
structive. Religion is not a routine of external ceremonies, 
but mainly a spiritual service, rendered by the understand- 
ing and the heart. Ignorance is neither the mother, nor 
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the nurse, of Christian deyotion. True pietj, hoth at its 
commencement and in its progress, is most intimatelj allied 
to religious knowledge. Preaching ought to contribute to 
the hearers' enlarged acquaintance Mrith religious subjects, 
and to their general improyement in religious character. 
Religion comprises more than penitence and trust in Christ 
Sermons should traverse the whole field of Christian doc- 
trine, and apply requisite influences to men's entire charac- 
ter. Not that the elements of the gospel are to be over- 
looked ; thej will always be needed : but so Mrill enlarged 
instruction on the doctrines and duties of religion. 

The frequent recurrence of preaching, and the fact that 
many of the subjects which must be treated in the pulpit 
have long been, to Christian assemblies, divested of novelty, 
demand this quality in sermons. Else, they must lack inte- 
rest ; while, on the other hand, the most common subjects, 
presented in the various lights and the new combinations 
which will occur to an inventive mind, bent on the great 
object of the Christian ministry, will be met by hearers not 
only with an ever-sustained interest, but also Mrith an ever- 
craving appetite. 

The character of our times and of our coimtry also de- 
mands this quality in preaching. Knowledge is here uni- 
versally diffused ; the human intellect is aroused to cease- 
less activity ; the best thoughts and the best specimens of 
writing and of spoken composition, find their way into 
every comer of our land ; and error ^ all its Protean 
shapes, as well as truth in its unpretending simplicity, is 
everywhere asserting its claims. In such a country, where 
religion is unfettered, as it should be, and, sustained by its 
own authority, appeals to the intellect, the conscience and 
the hearty and where blind acquiescence is at war with uni- 
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Tersal habit and with all our institutions, preaching must be 
instructive, or renounce its claims to men's respect 

The preacher is amplj furnished with subjects, both firom 
Theological ^^® theology and from the ethics of the Christian 
mi^jects. system. Men's obligations to Grod, their guilt 
and consequent danger, and the divine method of pardon 
and salvation through faith in Chiist, should be regarded 
as primary subjects, and pervasive elements of sermons. 
The doctrines of the gospel should be distinctly exhibited, 
whether formally and systematically or otherwise, whether 
in technical phraseology or not, according to the preacher's 
judgment It is of little importance, comparatively, to 
preserve, in preaching, any set forms of speech, if the 
truths of the gospel are distinctly taught They may be 
taught without formality ; just as <* the Scripture presents 
its doctrines every where imbedded in ever-varied and 
deeply interesting narratives ; as if for the very purpose 
both of securing the requisite variety in pulpit discourses, 
and preventing the truths of religion from assuming the 
form of naked abstractions." 

The ethics of the gospel should also appear in sermons, 
Ethical ^^^^ sufficient clearness and fulness to guide 
Bubjectfl. jjjgjj jjj jijg conduct of life, and to correct any 

actually existing forms of personal and social delinquency. 
Sermons generally are more defective on this point, than in 
respect to their inculcation of doctrines. Instruction on the 
oigectioiui duties pertaining to our various human relations, 

against ethi- , . ^, . . , , 

cai suijects. that 18, to Christian morals, seems to be regarded 
by some preachers as aside from the essential purpose of 
the gospel, and as not sufficiently spiritual to justify their 
devoting to it the sacred time in which man's relation to 
Grod and to eternity would seem to suggest more fitting 
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themes. Sermons which aim to make the heart right to- 
wards God will, thej also think, secure in addition this 
inferior end ; while sermons which are professedly designed 
to regulate mens conduct and spirit in their earthly rela- 
tions, will probahlj fail of their purpose through the lack 
of a substantial basis in men's character towards God. 

Now, beyond doubt, that preaching which overlooks the 
doctrines of the gospel in the attempt to mend Reply. 
the morals of men, which does not enforce Christian mo- 
rality by strictly Christian motives and sanctions, which 
does not insist on the necessity of a radical change of the 
heart towards Grod, which does not distinctly recognize the 
gospel as the divine system for man's recovery from sin, 
will to a great extent fail of its purpose. Still, a judicious 
intermingling of instruction on the claims of religion in our 
social and commercial relations, with instruction more 
directly pertaining to our spiritual relations, is required by 
a complete view of the design of preaching. The gospel 
aims to make men better in their human, as well as their 
higher relations ; for it is a system of entire righteousness, 
embracing all the circumstances and conduct of men, and 
designed to affect their entire character. Religion is an all- 
pervading principle, claiming universal and constant domin- 
ion over the heart and the life. Hence, all the conduct of 
men ought to be brought under its cognizance ; and a 
preacher should endeavor to imbue his hearers with the 
Christian spirit on all subjects, to leaven their whole char- 
acter and all their intercourse with the principle of duty 
and right, of love to God and love to man, that they may 
feel and practically acknowledge the force of religion in the 
counting-room and the parlor, as well as at the communion 
table ; and may act, in every thing, as accountable, religious 

11* 
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beings, serving Grod in the ordinary duties of life bj per* 
forming them in reference to his will. 

Experience shows, also, that even when the heart is sub- 
stantiallj right — since this does not imply perfection either 
in knowledge or in holiness — instruction and persuasion in 
regard to right moral practice may be greatly needed and 
be eminently serviceable. Besides, the proper enforcement 
of some social duty may be the very means of convincing 
some hearers, that they are in heart alienated from the 
principle of duty to Grod.* 

A large class of subjects, in addition, pertaining to the 
Suiyectsftom renovated soul's intercourse with God and the 
perienceand culturc of the Spiritual life, will invite the 
Providence, preacher's attention. The course of divine prov- 
idence, too, as affecting individuals, or communities, will 
suggest numerous topics for religious instruction. And by 
availing themselves of circumstances and events actually 
arising in a community, or of the various states of feeling 
which may be presumed to exist in a congregation, preach- 
ers would impart to their sermons not only a practical char- 
acter, but would make them, so to speak, living vehicles of 
instruction, of encouragement, of warning, and incitement 
The sermon, in such a case, grows out of the congregation ; 
the preacher and his hearers have mutual sympathy. And 
thus it is that the pastoral office, if properly contemplated, 

* A correct and comprehensive view of human nature is emi- 
nently necessary to a preacher. It will aid him in fixing the proper 
range of subjects for the pulpit, and in justly modifying the senti- 
ments he inculcates and the motives he employs. As contributing 
to such a view, Bishop Butler's Fifteen Sermons, commencing with 
those on Human Nature, will amply repay a frequent, attentive 
study. 
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90 happilj connects itself Mrith the most useful perfbnnance 
3f the duties of the pulpit. Dr. Humphrej well remarks, 
in his sermon before the Pastoral Association of Massar 
chusetts — ^^ I will venture to say, that half the interest of 
preaching, and more than half the profit, depends upon its 
being adapted to the ever-Tarying circumstances of the au- 
iience. A discourse may be heard with intense interest at 
3ne time, and produce a powerful effect upon a whole con- 
gpregation, which would have passed off as merely decent a 
month, or even a week, before. Hence the vast importance 
of giving a pastoral complexion to all your«preaching, es- 
[>ecially in your own pulpits. Hence, also, the common 
Pact, that those pastors who successfully aim at this, preach 
better at home than abroad ; — a most desirable excellence, 
emd a sure pledge of much usefulness ! ^ 

To be properly instructive, preaching should not only 
take a wide range, but also observe a scriptural harmony 
Euid proportion in the views which it presents, both as to 
the relation of doctrines to each other, and as to the recip- 
rocal relation of doctrines and precepts. A fruitful source 
rf imperfection in religious character, and error in beUef, 
is an undue prominence given to certain favorite principles 
which may be indisputably true, but can by no means em- 
brace all truth, and which must not be held apart from 
3ther principles, or be elevated above any modifying infiu- 
ence from other principles.. 

2. Sermons should be discriminating. 

Religious assemblies are variously composed. The broad 
distinction must not be overlooked between those who are, 
and those who are not, in heart, disciples of Christ Each 
of these classes has, also, numerous subdivisions, which 
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should be embraced within the preacher^s view. When 
preaching knows onlj the general distinction of the regen- 
erate and the unregenerate, and neglects, or recognizes but 
slightly, the man j shades of character among professed 
Christians ; or, on the other hand, when it makes no ac- 
count of any refinement of moral feeling or tenderness of 
conscience, among those who have not avowed themselves 
as followers of Christ, it is obviously not that manifestation 
of the truth which commends itself to every man's con- 
science. A preacher should cultivate an acquaintance with 
human character, and endeavor accurately to discriminate 
between the different shades of holiness and of sin, to esti- 
mate the modifying influences of constitutional tempera- 
ment, of education and other circumstances, and by a wise 
application of divine truth to leave no hearer unaffected 
and unbenefited. 

Such is the discrimination that should prevail in sermons; 
not a descending to personalities, but a discerning between 
things that differ, in order that hearers may intelligently 
apprehend and apply religious truths. Such discrimination 
will find a response in the hearers' breasts, both pleasant 
and painful, according to their respective consciousness of 
its touching their particular cases. 

The discrimination which is thus appropriate to a partic- 
ular congregation is eminently desirable in the preaching 
of a pastor ; and the pastoral office is peculiarly favorable 
to such appropriateness in respect to hearers' characters, as 
well as in respect to circumstances. 

3. Sermons should be earnest and cffecUonate. 
They should carry indubitable evidence that the preacher 
has a deep conviction of the truth and unutterable moment 
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of the religion he inculcates, and of its relation to men's 
everlasting destiny ; and that this is united with tenderness 
of spirit and a solicitude to produce in his hearers a similar 
conyiction and corresponding purposes. The nature of re- 
ligious subjects, the magnitude of men's spiritual interests, 
the connection, botH personal and official, of the preacher 
with his hearers, all demand that sermons should, in their 
prevailing tone, be thus earnest and affectionate, indicating 
that the preacher is occupied with sober realities, and is 
< willing to impart to his hearers not the gospel oi God only, 
but his own soul also.' This union of earnestness with ten- 
derness is needed, in particular, to make sermons — what 
they should for the most part be — persuasive discourses,* 

* A just theory of persuasion, while it requires us to address our 
hearers in a style quite remote from that of abstract, bare, and cold 
statement, does not permit us to assume the attitude ot directly aim- 
ing, in a hortatory manner, at persuasion. It rather teaches us to 
present, in an attractive and impressive manner, considerations that 
should convince the understanding, and stir the conscience, and at 
the same time indirectly enlist the ajBTections. Direct exhortation is 
generally powerless, unless in connection with satisfactory reasoning, 
or a lucid and attractive exhibition of a subject. To Whately*8 
views in the following extract, every judicious man will assent : — 
" Sermons would probably have more eflFect, if, instead of being, as 
they frequently are, directly hortatory, they were more in a didactic 
form; — occupied chiefly in explaining some transaction related, or 
doctrine laid down, in Scripture. The generality of hearers are too 
much familiarized to direct exhortation to feel it adequately : if they 
are led to the same point obliquely, as it were, and induced to dwell 
with interest for a considerable time on some point, closely, though 
incidentally, connected with the most awful and important truths, a 
very slight application to themselves might make a greater impres- 
sion than the most vehement appeal in the outset: often indeed 
they would themselves make this application unconsciously ; and if 
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To awaken in the hearers solicitude respecting their spir- 
itual concerns, and properly to direct it ; to cherish their 
devout affections ; to call forth their energies, both for ad- 
vancement in piety and for usefulness ; — these great pur- 
poses of preaching require something besides logical habits 
of mind and ample attainments in professional and general 
learning. Such habits and attainments may be possessed ; 
and yet no sinner be turned from the error of his way, and 
no righteous man greatly aided in his spiritual life. On the 
other hand, in the absence of these very desirable qualifi- 
cations, the earnestness which a deep conviction of religious 
truth produces, and the solicitude of a heart alive to the 
claims of Grod and to the wants of men, and singly 
intent on winning men to righteousness, will, in spite of 
disadvantages, be honored in securing the ends of preach- 
ing. For the highest efficiency of the pulpit, ample instruc- 
tion and cogent reasoning must be pervaded by these ani- 
mating qualities. 

With the passing remark, that seimons should also pos- 
sess a just dignity corresponding to the purity and elevation 
of religious themes, and to the powerful influence of the 
pulpit on the general character of a congregation, — yet a 
dignity not obtruding itself, nor chilling the warm affections 
of a soul that would by all means save men — it remains 
only to say, that the general spirit of sermons is a far more 

on any this procedure made no impression, it can hardly be expected 
that any thing else would. To use a homely illustration, a moderate 
charge of powder will have more eflfect in splitting a rock, if we 
begin by deep boring, and introducing the charge into the very heart 
of it, than ten times the quantity exploded on the surface.'' Ele- 
ments of Rhetoric, Part II. Chapter II. § 1. 
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important consideratioii than any particular excellence of 
structure and style, or than all such excellences combined.* 
If they bear the impress of a mind habitually conversant 
with the eternal world and the final destiniea of men, they 
will be effective even amid marked literary deficiencies : if 
they are destitute of spiritual unction, they lack the soul 
of effective preaching. Let them have each class of excel- 
lences; be truly evangelical in sentiment, copiously in- 
structive, discriminating, earnest, affectionate, and properly 
dignified in their tone ; they will then be such as human 
nature requires in any state of cultivation, and such as will 
eminently conduce to the spiritual well-being of men. 

* Of this, the sermons of President Edwards are a signal instance. 
With acknowledged deficiencies in point of structure and style, they 
were, in consequence of the spirit which pervaded them, remarkably 
effiective. 



CHAPTER IX. 

STYLE OF SERMONS. 

We have thus far been occupied with the thoughts, oi 
the substance, of a sermon. The wording, or more gene^ 
ally the style, of sermons, next requires attention. 

So intimately connected are thought and language, and 
Importance ^ dependent for its proper influence is the fo^ 
of style. mgj. Qjj f^Q latter, that we need not discuss their 
oomparatiye value. Neither of the two can be safely dis- 
regarded. Negligence in respect to style is injustice to 
one's thoughts ; their proper efRcacy is denied them. A 
connection, however, T^ill generally exist, in point of clear- 
ness, strength, and other essential qualities, between a man's 
thoughts and his style. This is only saying that his style 
will represent his mind ; or, in the language of BufioD, 
that " style is the man himself." 

And yet a just expression of thought depends greatly on 
judicious views of style. If a writer possess such views, 
his thoughts will never fail, through fault in his language, 
of producing their true effect. When they fail of a marked 
effect, the reason will be that the thoughts themselves are 
not of a striking character. 

The power of a good style in contributing to the efficacy 
of thoughts, is demonstrated by the fact that skill in the 
use of language will often impart force to obvious and 
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familiar truths. A truth, or a moral lesson, which was im- 
pressed on us when we were taught the Lord's prayer, may, 
bj the charm of the style in which some preacher ad- 
dresses us, become invested with all the interest of a new 
truth ; and we may almost seem to have never before rightly 
apprehended it 

The superiority, also, of one man to another in regard to 
the impression which his thouglits make, is intimately con- 
nected with his style. However much is due to the at- 
traction of an impressive delivery in the one case, yet who 
can doubt that to the diction of the former the effect is in a 
great measure to be traced.* 

This suggests the additional idea, that a man's style of 
writing will affect his delivery. A vigorous, ardent writer 
is distinguished, in his delivery, from one of an opposite 
character. Judicious and successful attempts at improve- 
ment in style will oflen confer the additional satisfaction of 
a corresponding improvement in public address. The ora- 
tory of Demosthenes was no doubt materially affected by 
his labor, in order to improve his style, of seven times 
copying the works of Thucydides. If a preacher habitu- 
ally writes in a simply didactic style, his delivery will be 
rather that of a teacher, or a reader, than of a public 
speaker. Let him break up his habit of composition, and 
adopt, in suitable paragraphs, a bold, nervous, interrogatory 
style, or the rapid, familiar, brief style of animated conver- 
sation, and would not this transformation of style naturally 
transform also his delivery ? If it should fail of this effect, 
the failure would result from timidity, from a shrinking at 



* Compare, with reference to popular eiFect, a page or two of 
John Howe with a similar portion of Baxter, Fayson, or Griffin. 

12 
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the incongruitj between his accustomed nmnner and that 
which his new style of writing would be so strongly ui^ging 
on him, or from the perverting influence of a bad habit, 
rather than from a want of natural tendency in this style to 
call into action an unused class of powers. In truth, the men- 
tal qualities which would prompt to such a style could 
hardly submit to a tame delivery. The importance, then, 
to a preacher, of cultivating a good style, swells beyond 
calculation. 

Some men, indeed, without the usual (^portunities foi 
acquiring a good style in early life, have, subsequently, on 
some specially interesting occasion, written with ease and 
clearness, and even with vigor : and this may seem to prove 
that cultivation of style is needless. But it only proves, 
that in order to write well a person must have a subject 
concerning which he has definite ideas, and in which he 
feels an interest ; and that he ought to express his ideas 
with simplicity and exactness, and without any forced 
attempt at graces of composition. Nature will always be 
true to her children who thus obey her own impulses. 

It is also true, that much of the time which many an ed- 
ucated man devoted, in early life, to what he called the cul- 
tivation of style, was worse than lost ; because he was oc- 
cupied, not in gathering materials for thought, or in tasking 
his inventive powers on some interesting subject, but in 
forming beautiful expressions, or in imitating some distin- 
guished writer. Nature was thus forestalled. Words, not 
things, were -sought for ; and, as a just retribution, ooimten 
were treasured up, instead of real coin. But this only 
proves either want of judgment in teachers, or, what is 
more probable, the unwillingness of early youth to obey 
the dictates of maturity. Hence, the greater necessity, at 
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a more advanced period, of retrieying past errors and of 
proposing a proper aim.* It has often happened, that a 
man, after having actuallj entered the Christian ministry, 
has been under the necessity, in order to be a truly natural 
and impressive preacher, of unlearning in the department 
of writing much of what he had laboriously sought to learn. 

Qualities of the Sermon-Style. 

The style of sermons, as of all productions, must be de- 
cided by the purposes to which they are directed. These 
are, to inform and convince the understanding, awaken the 
conscience, and to engage the heart, on religious subjects. 
Purposes, thus relating to the higher powers of the soul, 
and involving so momentous interests, demand in an emi- 
nent degree the graver qualities of perspicuitt and en- 

EBOT. 

Peripicuiiy, 

L The preacher's thoughts ought, of course, to be very 
dear and well-defined,t and to be clearly expressed. " If 

* The true method of improving in writing is, to improve in 
knowledge and good sense. Horace wisely tells as — "The ori- 
gin and fount of all good writing is sound and abundant know- 
ledge ; '* and Cicero's remark is worthy of constant remembrance — 
Bemm copia verbomm copiam gignit. If you have something val- 
uable to say, language will not refuse its aid. The study of style 
merely is of little use, except to one who has already acquired large 
mental stores, or to one who regularly devotes a short time to this 
purpose while he is mainly occupied in enlarging his acquisitions. 

t " Confusion and perplexity in writing," observes Bishop Butler, 
in the preface to his Sermons, " is without excuse ; because any one 
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I know not the meaning of the voice," says the apostle 
Paul, " I shaU be unto him that speaketh a barbarian [a 
foreigner], and he that speaketh shall be a barbarian unto 
me. — In the church I had rather speak five words with 
my understanding, that I might teach others also, than ten 
thousand words in an unknown tongue." 1 Cbr. 14: 11, 19. 

" Perspicuity," Quinctilian remarks, " is a prime excel- 
lence. It produces a style which will command the appro- 
val of the learned, and be adapted to the capacity of the 
unlearned. Our language ought so clearly to convey our 
meaning, that that meaning shall fall on the hearers' minds, 
as the sun-light falls on our eyes." When the sun shines, 
it is only necessary not to close our eyes. If a public 
speaker is really expressing valuable thoughts, what a pity 
that he should envelope them in a hazy medium ! * 

The sentiments of Augustin on this point are, in prin- 

may, if he pleases, knSw whether he understands and sees throngh 
what he is about; and it is unpardonable for a man to lay his 
thoughts before others, when he is conscious that he himself does not 
know whereabouts he is, or how the matter before him stands. It is 
coming abroad in a disorder, which he ought to be dissatisfied to find 
himself in at home." 

Fontenelle, in reference to his own literary habits, says — "In 
writing, I always endeavor to understand myself." 

* John Foster, in commending the style of Tytler's Life of Lord . 
Kames, observes — " It is so singularly lucid, so free from all affected 
rhetoric and artificial turns of phrase, that we have never viewed 
thoughts through a purer medium. It is so pure and perfect, that 
we can read on, a considerable way, without our attention being ar- 
rested by the medium ; it is as if there were nothing, if we may so 
express ourselves, between us and the thought. And we are made 
to think of the medium after some time, only by the reflection how 
very clearly we have apprehended the sense, even when relating to 
the uncouth subjects of law, or the abstruse subjects of metaphysics.'* 
Foster's Miscellanies, p. 206. 
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ciple, so just, that they well deserve a place here ; though, 
happily, on account of the intellectual culture which pre- 
vails so generally in our country, the occasions for a close 
appUcation of them are infrequent ^ So anxious ought 
the Christian teacher to he for clearness in his instructions, 
as even to forego some of the more cultivated forms of 
speech ; nor will he he so solicitous whether his words will 
sound well, as whether they will distinctly convey what he 
wishes to present In him should be exemplified what 
Cicero calls a dUigent negligence [diligence, as to the sub- 
stance of a discourse ; comparative negligence, as to b^uty 
of expression]. He will even descend from his own level, 
if occasion require, and adopt expressions which are com- 
mon in the class of people he is addressing. For of what 
use is purity of style, if, in consequence of that purity, 
those whom we address do not receive our ideas ? Why 
should we speak at all, if those for whose benefit we ought 
to speak cannot understand us ? A preacher ought, then, 
to avoid all such forms of speech as are not suited to con- 
vey his meaning to the particular assembly he is addressing, 
however well adapted they might be to another assembly ; 
and in their stead he should endeavor to select other pure 
words and phrases. But if there are no other of this char- 
acter, or if none readily occur to him, he will use even less 
pure words, provided they distinctly and fully convey the 
thoughts which he desires to communicate. This course is 
doubly desirable in a minister of the gospel, because a 
hearer during public worship cannot, as in conversation, 
stop the speaker and obtain explanations of difficult 
words."* 

These sentiments, while they are reconmiended by their 

* De Doctrina Christiana. Lib. IV. c. x. 
12* 
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spirit of Christian condescension, are sustained also by one 
of the first principles of rhetoric In addressing an assem- 
blj, what is the preacher's object ? To correct the literary 
taste of his hearers ? To gain credit for superior intelli- 
gence ? Not at all. The point he wishes to carry is, to 
make his hearers understand and feel a certain religioas 
subject ; to impress on them the claims of the Saviour ; to 
quicken their consciences ; to induce them to seek eternal 
life. And what does rhetoric pronounce to be the way to 
carry this point .'^ To present his thoughts in ^language, 
more or less refined accoi*ding to circumstances, but 
adapted to secure for them the desired access to his hearers' 
minds and hearts. More or less refined, according to cir- 
cumstances ; for it is evidently preposterous to make any 
one assembly, or any one class of hearers, a standard for 
all ; and equally absurd it is to suppose that perspicuity re- 
quires the sacrifice of refinement How very often the 
most refined language is the most perspicuous I 

Perspicuity, then, claims the preacher's special attention. 
He addresses assemblies, in general, very promiscuously 
composed ; and all classes, whether of cultivated intellect 
or not, require it in a preacher, just as in a lawyer, or a 
statesman. And he who is willing to use language which 
is unsuited to his hearers, either by its being not sufi&ciently 
elevated, or by its being too ornate, betrays a defect in his 
mind, or in his education. 

The plan of this work does not admit of formally stating 
rules for securing perspicuity. Such rules will be found in 
Campbell's Philosophy of Rhetoric, and in Whately's Ele- 
ments of Rhetoric; works which cannot be too highly 
Directness of recommended. The general remark may, how- 
Bxpiession. Qyev^ be here made, that perspicuity in preach- 
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ing requires the avoidance of a drcaitoos and inverted 
stjle,* and of a scientific phraseologj.f In writing for the 

* Compare the extract, in Chapter VI., from the Sermons of Dr. 
Barrow. 

t " Even where the topics are not such as are fairly open to cen- 
sure, a large cl^s of preachers, especially amongst the yonng, griey- 
onsly err by investing them with the technicalities of science and 
philosophy ; either because they foolishly suppose they thereby give 
their compositions a more philosophical air, or because they disdain 
the homely and the vulgar. We remember hearing of a very worthy 
man of this class, who, having occasion to tell his audience the simple 
truth, that there was not one gospel for the rich and another for the 
poor, informed them, that " if they would not be saved on ' general 
principles,' they could not be saved at all 1 " With such men it is not 
sufficient to say, that such and such a thing must be, but there is al- 
ways a * moral or physical necessity ' for it. The will is too old- 
fiEishioned a thing to be mentioned, and every thing is done by * vo- 
lition ; ' duty is expanded into * moral obligation ; ' men not only 
ought to do this, or that, or the other, it is always by ' some principle 
of their moral nature ; ' they not only Uke to do so and so, but they 
are ' impelled by some natural propensity ; ' men not only think and 
doy but they are never represented as thinking and doing without 
some parade of their * intellectual processes and active powers.' 
Such discourses are full of ' moral beauty,* and ' necessary relations,' 
and ' philosophical demonstrations,' and ^ laws of nature,' and^ a pri- 
ori and a posteriori'' arguments. If some simple fact of physical sci- 
ence is referred to in the way of argument or illustration, it cannot 
be presented in common language, but must be exhibited in the 
pomp of the most approved scientific technicalities. If there be a 
common and a scientific name for the same object, ten to one that 
the latter is adopted. Heat straightway becomes ' caloric ; ' light- 
ning, the */ electric fluid; ' instead of plants and animals, we are sur- 
rounded by *■ organized substances ; ' life is nothing half so good as~ 
the * vital principle : ' phenomena of all kinds are very plentiful ; 
these phenomena are ' developed ' and ' combined,' and ' analyzed,' 
and, in short, done every thing with except being made intelligible. 
Not only is such language as this obscurely understood, or not un- 
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pulpit, we should, as we do in animated conversatioD, or as 
in the free, unlabored style of letter-writing, say the very 
thing we wish to say in the words which our common sense 
suggests as appropriate to the occasion and to the persons 
addressed. A feeble expansiveness, not to be mistaken for 
perspicuity, and an obscure brevity would thus be avoided. 
A preacher ought not to be anxious for uncommon modes 
of speech. If, with solid thoughts, his style be eminently 
lucid, it has an indispensable quality ; a quality for the lack 
of which no graces can atone, and which will often uncon- 
sciously attract to itself many of the highest graces. 

It should also be borne in mind, that Saxon-English 
words are generally more perspicuous to the Saxon-En- 
mass of hearers, than words which have flowed preferable. 
into our language from the Greek, or the Latin, or the 
French, and which, therefore, partake somewhat of a 
learned air. Perspicuity and energy are both here con- 
cerned, it being universally admitted that such words are 
not only clearer to a common audience, but have also more 
strength ( perhaps, however, only as being more perspicu- 
ous,) than those which originated in a different language. 
Illustrations would readily occur in consulting an English 
dictionary, or attentively examining the style of standard 
authors. Our version of the Bible, though by no means 
free from words of Latin origin, yet abounds in Saxon- 
English words ; and this circumstance has greatly contri- 
buted to its being so eminently the book for the people. To 

derstood at all, but, even if perfectly understood, must necessarily 
be far less effective than those simple terms of common life, which 
for the most part may be substituted for them." — Edinburgh Re- 
view, Vol. LXXTT., Article, The British Pulpit : a judicioos and 
racy article, desenring the careful perusal of every young preadier. 
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this drcnmstaDce the Pilgrim's Progress, also, has been 
largely indebted for its popularity and usefulness. Let any 
one imagine himself addressing a company of persons oc- 
cupied in the ordinary cares of life, or having but little 
acquaintance with literature — such as are by far the ma- 
jority in our religious assemblies — and aiming with an 
absorbing earnestness to effect a practical conviction on a 
subject .felt by him to be of vital interest, and would it not 
seem almost absurd to say succumb rather than yidd^ incar- 
ceration than imprisonment, inculpate than blame or Jlnd 
fault tffitk, deracinate than uproot, or root out f * 

Examples need not be multiplied ; it is enough to have 
directed attention to this point The caution, however, is 
necessary, that in this particular, as in others, an extreme 
should be avoided. For, by universal acknowledgment, 
some of the Saxon-English terms and modes of expression 
are cumbrous, and yet not more perspicuous than equiva- 
lent terms of a different origin. Awkwardness should be 
shunned, as well as over-refinement 



JSnergy, 

IL The style of sermons ought to be energetic Some 
parts of sermons require only perspicuity ; but the principal 
parts require that vigor which flows from deep conviction 

♦ Lord Brougham says of Mr. Fox — "As he rejected, from the 
correctness of his taste, all vicious ornaments, and was most sparing, 
indeed, in the use of figures at all ; so, in his choice of words, he 
justly shunned foreign idiom, or words borrowed, whether fit)m the 
ancient or modem languages ; and afi^cted the pure Saxon tongue, 
the resources of which are unknown to so many who use it, both in 
writing and in speaking." 
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and genuine feeling. Without energy, the most momentous 
truths are, through the sameness of religious exercises, in 
danger of being heard, if heard indeed at all, with utter 
indifference. 

Energy in style depends greatly on natural genius and 
religious sensibility ; but any man, whether richly endowed 
by nature, or not, may be materially aided by observing the 
manner in which a truly earnest spirit expresses its convic- 
tions. Scarcely anything, it will appear from such obser- 
vation, is more inconsistent with energy than showy epi- 
thets, nicely balanced and sonorous periods, and all those 
juvenile indulgences in composition which deserve the 
name of Terbosity. A nervous style is the Ter^ opposite 
of a tumid one. It will be brief and condensed.* It will 
employ special, rather than general, terms; telling, for 
instance, of a tiger's darting on his prey, rather than the 
leaping forth of some feradotis animoL It will have a lib- 
eral amount of well-adapted metaphors (and of such the 
more the better,) and of brief comparisons ; brief, because 
enlarged and elaborate comparisons, especially if introduced 
with formality, tend to withdraw a hearer from the subject 
to the comparison itself, or to the writer. They better suit 
the poet than the orator.f It will be a suggestive, rather 

* Est brevitate opns, at carrat sentenda, neu se 
Impediat verbis lassas onerantibas anres. 

Horat Sat Lib. L 10. 
t An imitator of Jeremy Taylor — "the poet of theology" — 
wonld be much in danger of erring in respect of comparisons. 

" It is a remark of Aristotle (Rhet book iii. ch. 4.), that the Sim- 
ile is more suitable in Poetry, and that Metaphor is the only orna- 
ment of language in which the orator may freely indulge. He should, 
therefore, be the more careful to bring a Simile as near, as possible to 
the Metaphorical form." — Whately's Rhetoric^ Part in. Ch. U. f a 
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than an expanded style ; setting the hearers' minds at work 
and leaving somewhat for their imaginations to supply; 
conveying^ as do the Scriptures occasionally, in some pithy 
expression, or aphorism, the comprehensive sense almost 
of a general principle. It will often employ interroga- 
tion ; and, in the arrangement of words, it will, in obedi- 
ence to nature's impulse, give due prominence to that word, 
or clause, on which a hearer^s mind should be chiefly 
fixed* 

It has already been intimated, that not all parts of a ser- 
mon alike require energy. Indeed, every ser- yarfetfes in 
mon will have diversity in its style, according "'y^- 
to the nature of its different parts. Nor do all subjects 
alike require energy. The pulpit demands some subjects 
which rather need ampleness of description. Some thoughts 
also, very obvious indeed, but very important, must be pre- 
sented in a variety of forms and applications. But though 
diffuseness may, on such occasions, be indulged, it is not 
diffuseness in the structure of sentences, in opposition to 
compactness ; it is rather a presenting of the same thought 
in various aspects,! or a multiplying of particulars related 
to some subject It is a dwelling on a certain thought ; a 
keeping of it before the mind by the use of diverse views 
and applications, that, by being distinctly contemplated, it 
may make an enduring impression, if not on the most 
active minds in the audience, yet on the generality of the 

* On the subject of energy in style, as on other qualities, Camp- 
bell and Whately onght to be carefully studied. It may be neces- 
sary to remark, that Campbell employs the word Vivacity to express 
what, in conformity to Whately's use, is here meant by Energy. 

t Compare Whately's suggestions concerning Repetition, in his 
Rhetoric, Part HI. ch. L § 2., and ch. II. § 8. 
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hearers.* And all this may be done by a skilful writer 
without verbiage, without feebleness of style ; indeed, in a 
style which, though hot positively energetic, will be highly 
engagmg.f 



* This may, however, be carried to excess even for the generality 
of hearers. When several diverse modes of expressing, or illustrat- 
ing, a thought, occur to a writer of a fertile imagination, it would be 
well for him to consider whether he has not employed more than 
are necessary for an impressive apprehension of the thought ; and 
whether he is not in danger of wearying the hearers, or of occupying 
them with mere forms of speech, instead of deeply impressing a 
thought. If so, he should of course dismiss some of these forms of 
speech, and pass on to new thoughts. 

t Compare the following passage from Hare's sermon on the text 
— " Forgive us oiv sins ; for we also forgive every one who is in- 
debted to us : " 

" Conceive a revengeful, unforgiving man repeating this prayer, 
which you all, I hope, repeat daily. Conceive a man with a heart 
full of wrath against his neighbor, with a memory which treasures 
up the little wrongs, and insults, and provocations he fancies himself 
to have received from that neighbor. Conceive such a man praying 
to Grod Most High to forgive him his trespasses as he forgives the 
man who has trespassed against him. What in the mouth of such a 
man do these words mean ? They mean — but that you may more 
fully understand their meaning, I will turn them into a prayer, which 
we will call the prayer of the unforgiving man, — *0 God, I have 
sinned against thee many times, from my youth up until now. I 
have often been forgetful of thy goodness ; I have not daily thanked 
thee for thy mercies ; I have neglected thy service j I have broken 
thy laws ; I have done many things utterly wrong against thee. All 
this I know, and besides this, doubtless, I have committed many se- 
cret sins which, in my blindness, I have failed to notice. Such is 
my guiltiness, Lord, in thy sight. Deal with me, I beseech thee, 
even as I deal with my neighbor. He hath not offended me one 
tenth, one hundredth part as much as I have offended thee ; bat he 
has offended me very grievously, and I cannot forgive him. Deal 
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Esmy^tt^ to he avoided. 

While preachers should not fall into the error of attempt- 
ing to be constantly energetic, thej should with still greater 

with me, I beseech thee, O Lord, as I deal with him. He has been 
very nngratefiil to me, though not a tenth, not a hundredth part af 
ungrateful as I have been to thee ; yet I cannot overlook such base 
and shameful ingratitude. Deal with me, I beseech thee, O Lord, af 
I deal with him. I remember and treasure up everj little trifle 
which shows how ill he has behaved to me. Deal with me, I beseech 
thee, O Lord, as I deal with him. I am determined to take the very 
first opportunity of doing him an ill turn. Deal with me, I beseech 
thee, O Lord, as I deal with him.' Can anything be more shocking 
and horrible than such a prayer ? Is not the very sound of it 
enough to make one's blood run cold ? Yet this is just the prayer 
which the unforgiving man offers up every time he repeats the 
Lord's prayer; for he prays to God to forgive him in the same man- 
ner in which he forgives his neighbor. But he does not forgive his 
neighbor ; so he prays to God not to forgive him. God grant that 
his prayer may not be heard, for he is praying a curse on his own 
head." 

The expansion, or detail, which the preceding extract may illus- 
trate, agrees well with that of which Whately speaks in his second 
chapter on Persuasion. The case of presenting arguments for the 
single purpose of producing conviction, differs in its requisitions from 
that in which persuasion is to be conjoined with conviction, and to 
be sought as the principal purpose — and such should generally be 
the case in sermons. Whately says — " With respect to Argument, 
different occasions will call for different degrees of Copiousness, 
Repetition, and Expansion; — the chain of Reasoning employed 
may, in itself, consist of more or fewer links ; — abstruse and com- 
plex Arguments must be unfolded at greater length than such as 
are more simple; — and the more uncultivated the audience, the 
more full must be the explanation and illustration, and the more fre- 
quent the repetition, of the Arguments presented to them; but still 
the same general principle prevails in all these cases ; viz., to aim 

13 
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care guard against composing sermons in the manner of an 
essaj, or of a literary disquisition. A public address de- 
mands a vivacity which can be dispensed with in a produc- 
tion designed to be read at one's leisure. An essay should 
be transformed in order to become a sermon, or a compo- 
nent part of a sermon. It would need to be materially 
new-modelled ; many of its sentences it would be necessary 
to simplify, or wholly to recast. It would require greater 
copiousness, or amplification ; and not only the forms of 
address, the first and the second persons instead of the 
third, but also concrete terms instead of abstract, and a gen- 
eral adaptation to the idea of its being a direct and felt 
communication from the preacher to his hearers. Such 
ought a sermon to be ; but such, for the most part, it can- 
not be, if composed after the model of an essay.* 

merely at letting the Arguments be fully understood and admitted; 
this will indeed occupy a shorter or longer space, according to the 
nature of the case and the character of the hearers ; all Expansion 
and Repetition beyond what is necessary to accomplish conviction, is 
in every instance tedious and disgusting. On the contrary, in a de- 
scription of anything that is likely to act on the feelings, this effect 
will hy no means be produced as soon as the understanding is suffi- 
ciently informed ; detail and expansion are here not only admissible, 
but absolutely necessary, in order that the mind may have leisure 
and opportunity to form vivid and distinct ideas. For, as Quinc- 
tilian well observes, he who tells us that a city was sacked, although 
that one word implies all that occurred, will produce litde, if any, 
impression on the feelings, in comparison of one who sets before us 
a lively description of the various lamentuble circumstances ; to tell 
the whole, he adds, is by no means the same as to tell euery thing. 

" It is not, however, with a view to the Feelings only that some 
copiousness of detail will occasionally be needful : it will often hap- 
pen that the Judgment cannot be correctly formed, without dwelling 
on circumstances." — Elements of Rhetoric, Part II. Ch. II. f 2. 

* While insisting on the necessity, in oratory, of a different 8^ 
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On this pmnt Lord Brougham remarks, in his sketch of 
Burke, that " if anj one thing is proved bj unvarying ex- 
perience of popular assemblies, it is that an excellent dis- 
sertation makes a poor speech. The speaker is not the 
only person actively engaged while a great oration is pro- 
nouncing; the audience have their share; they must be 
excited, and for this purpose constantly appealed to as 
recognized persons of the drama. The didactic orator (if, 
as has been said of the didactic poet, this be not a contra- 
diction in terms,) has it all to himself; the hearer is merely 
passive ; and the consequence is, he soon ceases to be a lis- 
tener, and, if he can, even to be a spectator." 

The idea just presented suggests another, which has 
already been hinted; namely, that the brief, rapid, and 
varied forms of speech which appear in animated conver- 
sation may be advantageously employed in sermons. They 

from that of books, Herder makes the following quotation from 
Quinctilian, X. 1. 16 — Alia legentes, alia audientes magis adjuvant 
Excitat qui dicit; spirita ipso, nee imagine ct ambitu rerum, scd re- 
bus ipsis ineendit Vivunt enim omnia et moventur, excipimusque 
nova ilia, velut nascentia, cum favore et solicitudine. Compare also 
Cicero*s Orator, ^ 40. 

Moore, in his Life of Sheridan, observes that " a report verbatim 
of any effective speech must always appear diffused and ungraceful 
in the perusal ; the very repetitions and redundancy, the accumula- 
tion of epithets which gave force and momentum to the career of 
delivery, but weaken and encumber the march of style when read.** 

" Some of the best essays in our language,'* says Gresley, in his 
Treatise on Preaching, " appear in the shape of printed sermons ; 
but if these were to be preached as they are published, they would 
be unimpressive sermons^ precisely because they are good esaays^ 

Of the particular quality referred to in the text, the sermons of 
Pres. Edwards, Pres. Davies, Dr. Griffin, Dr. Channing, and the dia- 
tinguished French preachers, are good specimens. 
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would thus be familiar, without being undignified, and earn- 
est without display.* 

Elegance of Style. 

No distinct mention has been here made of elegcmce, as 
a quality of the sermon-style. The reasons are, that for 
the purposes of oratory elegance is of minor importance ; 
and that, if the qualities which have been specified are pos- 
sessed, elegance, such as is suitable, will not be lacking. It 
will associate itself with those qualities, as a natural attend- 
ant ; and elegance which comes in a different manner, or 
seeks a place for itself, is an intruder that should rather be 
repelled than encouraged. A public speaker ought not to 
be solicitous for the beauties of language ; though against 
blemishes, since some of the choicest specimens of compo- 
sition are, by our school-books and our various periodical 
publications, made familiar to all classes of the conmiunity, 
he should carefully guard. Still, if, throu^ a regard to 
beauty, he aims at making his sentences particularly fine, 
his taste is not sufficiently pure, nor his purpose sufficiently 
disinterested. He is not a true orator. When, however, 
a beautiful expression presents itself unsought, and will in 
its proper place fix attention on the real object of thought 
rather than on itself, or than on the skill of him who uses 

* The qualities which sermons demand, or permit, in both thought 
and style, cannot be better stated than in Denham*s two lines de- 
scriptiye of the Thames — 

Though deep, yet clear ; though gentle, yet not doll. 
Strong without rage ; without o'erflowing, AiU. 

For these lines, in their present application, though they are the 
production of an English poet, I am indebted to Dr. Tholack, of 
Germany. See Predigten von A. Tholuck. Vorwort; st XXYIL 
Hamburg, 1838. 
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it, then certainlj it shoald be adopted, and be used to the 
best advantage* But for a preacher to betraj a fondness 
for ornaments of style, is an ofience against a first principle 
of true eloquence : it is ostentation.* 

QuinctOian's instructions on this point are marked with 
his usual good sense. ' Beautj of language,' he cautions 
us, < ought not to be regarded as an end in itself. However 
desirable such beauty may be, when associated with clear- 
ness and grandeur of thought, and when it naturally fol- 
lows the orator's conceptions, to seek for it as a distinct 
object will insure a failure as to the orator's legitimate 
end. Not words, but things, deserve our chief solici- 
tude. Besides, the most valuable thoughts in a dis- 
course are such as are recommended by their simpli- 
city and naturalness. Ought we to be dissatisfied with 
a strictly correct expression of our thoughts, because it 
does not seem learned? or because any other person 
might employ it ? . . . . Cicero himself,' he continues, ' cau- 
tions us against departing from the ordinary modes of 

* " I caution you against committing to memory beautiful expres- 
sions and flowery sentences. They entice a person from the right 
path ; and the young man who follows such false lights (ignes fatui) 
is lost. A man who seizes on beautiful words, and for the sake of 
them writes out pages of fine sentences, I cannot regard with confi- 
dence ; he is doing a senseless, childish piece of work. All flowers 
of language should spring out of the subject itself, just as natural 
flowers spring out of the earth. — Images and figures should be nat- 
urally connected with the subject, as a bough and its twig, or as a 
blossom and a leaf spring necessarily, as it were, from such a partic- 
ular root, on such a stem." Herder; Theologie, p. 71. 

Herder says, also, that figures thus naturally provided are neces- 
sary; and that their absence from the place where they belong 
would produce a chasm in the discourse. 

13* 
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speech. Such a proceeding in an orator he eondemns as 
one of the greatest rhetorical faults.' 

If usual phraseology, not defaced by positive blemishes, 
and not repulsive by any associated thoughts, clearly and 
strongly convey our meaning, why should we search far 
and wide for other expressions ? Language is an instru- 
ment, not an end ; and it ought to be appropriate, and sub- 
ordinate, to its end. Now, however justly beauty may be 
demanded in a poem, or in any production designed chiefly 
to please, beauty in a public discourse, involving some great 
interest and having mainly in view enlightened conviction 
and persuasion, is of minor consideration. Appropriate- 
ness to conviction and persuasion is, in such a discourse, 
the chief thing ; and even a homely style, if it clearly con- 
vey and deeply impress solid thoughts, is incalculably bet- 
ter than the most elegant style which attracts attention to 
itself. If, in addition to this quality, a preacher, singly in- 
tent on the great object of his commission, expresses his 
ideas in beautiful language, unconsciously as it were, and 
without alluring the hearers' attention from the subject to 
himself, or to the beauty of his language, so much the bet- 
ter ; for with him the great object is held supreme ; with 
that, nothing is allowed to interfere ; to that, every thing is 
made subservient.* But should he be withdrawn from the 
true purpose, and beauty of language become itself an ob- 

* " Perspicuity and Vivacity are qualities of style which minister 
directly to the great purpose of eloquence, and which, indeed, lan- 
guage must possess before it can reach its rhetorical end by both of 
its two leading paths ; the former being essential for the conviction 
of the nnderstanding, and the latter for the awakening of the fancy 
and the feelings. The some thing cannot be said, at least withoat 
qualification, as to the third quality of style, namely, Beaaty, or El- 
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ject of anzietj, he would cease to be an orator convincing 
and persuading men ; he would then be exhibiting himself. 
On a kindred point, Whatelj well remarks, that ^ young 
writers, of genius, ought especiallj to be admonished to ask 
themselves frequently, not whether this or that is a striking 
expreuian, but whether it makes the meaning more striking 
than another phrase would, whether it impresses more for- 
cibly the sentiment to be conveyed." * 

This distinguished author observes, also, concerning ^ an- 
tiquated, new-coined and new-compounded words, or words 
applied in an unusual sense *' — a class of words which some 
men's fondness for the beauties of style inclines them to adopt 
— ^ that prose writers should be veiy cautious and sparing in 
the use of them ; not only because in excess they produce 

egance, whose immediate purpose is the gratification of taste 

If it is found that the gratification of the taste of those whom we 
address is likely to impede oar progress towards impressing on their 
minds the truth which we wish to teach, we should at once abandon 
all attempts to furnish such gratification, and pursue our principal 
end by means of clearness and animation. Bat if it is found, as 
it most usually will be, that our purpose may be promoted by grati- 
fying the sense of beauty in our hearers — either through the general 
elegance of our composition, or even through longer and more sus- 
tained addresses to the imagination, not issuing in the excitement of 
passion, but resting ultimately in the mere pleasure of contempt 
tion, — we shall be bound to use, so far as we are able, this lawful 
means of persuasion ; taking care, however, to recollect, that as soon 
88 we have reason to believe the minds of the hearers in danger of 
being tempted towards such a lively attention to those incidental or- 
naments of our discourse as will exclude from their thoughts the 
main subject of it, we have thus evidence that it is time to discard 
the assistant, which, like a spoiled domestic servant, has begun to 
play the part of the master." — Encyc. Brit 7th ed. Vol. XIX Art. 
Rhetoric; p. 215. 
* Rhetoric. Part HI. Ch. II. § 3. 
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a barbaroas dialect, but because thej are so likely to sug- 
gest the idea of artifice ; the perception of which is most 
especially adverse to energy. The occasional apt introduc- 
tion of such a term will sometimes produce a powerful 
effect ; but whatever may seem to savor of affectation, or 
even of great solicitude and study in the choice of terms, 
will effectually destroy the true effect of eloquence. The 
language which betrays art, and carries not an air of sim- 
plicity and sincerity, may, indeed, by some hearers, be 
thought not only very fine, but even very energetic ; this 
very circumstance, however, may be taken for a proof that 
it is not so ; for if it had been, they would not have thought 
about it, but would have been occupied exclusively with the 
subject. An unstudied and natural air, therefore, is an ex- 
cellence to which the true orator, L e. he who is aiming to 
carry his point, will be ready to sacrifice any other that may 
interfere with it/* * 

A preacher has the less need of solicitude for elegance, 
from the fact which has already been intimated, that the 
style of public address so readily dispenses with that finish 

^ Rhetoric. Fart III. Ch. 11. ^ 5. I may be excused for here in- 
troducing the sentiments of John Foster, who sajrs, near the dose 
of his fourth Letter on the Aversion of Men of Taste to Evangeli- 
cal Keligion — "A gaudy verbosity is always eloquence in the opin- 
ion of him that writes it ; but what is the effect on the reader ? Real 
eloquence strikes on your mind with irresistible force, and leaves you 
not the possibility of asking or thinking whether it he eloquence; 
but the sounding sentences of these writers leave you cool enough to 
examine with doubtful curiosity a language that seems threatening 
to move or astonish you, without actually doing it It is sometiliing 
like the case of a false alarm of thunder j where a sober man, that 
is not apt to startle at sounds, looks out to see whether it be not the 
rumbling of a cart." 
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which is demanded in a printed work.* The spoken style, 
while it should not admit positive faults, may be less peri- 
odic and more abrupt than the printed ; and it will be, in 
consequence, mare fit for the mass of hearers. Oratory 
requires, mainly, entire perspicuity, energy bordering on 
vehemence, and frequently vehemence itself. These qual- 
ities will atone for many faults of mere expression, and wiU 
even prevent those faults from being perceived ; while the 
most finished ccmaposition, if destitute of energy, will leave 
the hearers without any valuable impression, and amount 
to little more than " tame propriety." Compare the fin- 
ished sermons of Dr. Blair,t as to the power of strongly 
imi»*essing the public mind, with the sermons of Dr. South, 
who, with no particulsu* solicitude about beauty, aimed at a 
straight-forward and earnest expression of his thoughts. % 
Beauty of style is desirable in its place ; but oratory is not 
dependent on it. 

* So tme is this that a preacher, in delivering a carefully written 
sermon, would often find it advantageous to alter, omit, add, or re- 
peat, in various passages, according to the promptings of excited 
genius, or emotion, at the time. Sennons, it is well to remember, 
are designed for the pulpit, not for the press. 

t Yet not because they are finished sermons, were they incapable 
of deeply impressing the public mind ; but because, so far as style 
is concerned, they were not finished according to a correct standard. 
They are conformed to the idea of a correct and elegant essay- 
style ; not to the style of public address. 

X While South deserves praise for the quality mentioned in the 
text, as well as for his thoroughness in treating subjects, his original 
thoughts, his apt and striking illustrations, he yet indulged so much 
in unchristian sarcasm and unbecoming wit, and was occasionally so 
coarse withal, that the satisfaction of namihg him in this connection 
is seriously impaired. 
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If genuine elegance of stjle is not indispensable to the 
j^i^j^^^Qj^ preacher, the affectation of fine language should, 
of beauty, certainly, be shunned; and to this, pardcularlj, 
as well as to seeking for beautj as an object in itself, the 
preceding remarks are applicable. These remarks bj no 
means aim to banish true elegance of expression ; for this 
is perfectly consistent with entire simplicity and naturalness ; 
indeed, in strict propriety, requires simplicity and natural- 
ness. Nor is it their aim to banish beautiful thoughts ; 
for these may be suggested by the preacher's subject, and 
may be expressed without affectation. The Bible abounds 
with beautiful, as well as sublime thoughts, and with beau- 
tiful language ; but who ever supposed, that the sacred wri- 
ters ^sought for beauty as an end in itself? They ex- 
pressed the conceptions which filled their minds in forms 
of speech that, as we should say, came naturally. So does 
every man, under the pressure of real feeling. Without 
constraint and without thinking, at the time, of beaut}^ or 
of any other quality in language, he is intent solely on con- 
veying his conceptions.* 

Simplicity, 

As simplicity in sermons has been insisted oo, it seems 
desirable fully to explain that term. The following extract 

* '' It is only to the mere talker, who is hunting after flowers, that 
every fine-sonnding word is equally valuable. The orator weighs 
words, never sacrifices precision and truth in what he has to say, to 
a favorite form of speech, and employs no embellishments which 
cannot contribute to the purpose of making his subject more clearly 
apprehended, or of imparting to his expression of thought more 
strength, impressiveness and dignity." — J. G. Marczoll; Uber die 
Bestimmong des Canzelredners. 
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from Schott's Fundamental Principles of Shetoric and 
Homiletics * answers this purpose. ^ That work of art is 
called simple^ which does not suggest to him who examines 
it any suspicion of the labor which has been expended on 
its production. It seems to have been produced without 
pains-taking, without a rigid application of rules. It ap- 
pears to be as it is, because it could not have been other- 
wise. The seeming ease and naturalness of its construction 
make a waj for it at once to the heart. A discourse is 
simple^ when its propositions are so stated and proved as to 
ingratiate themselves at once into the belief; instead of 
being incumbered with such a parade of argument, as to 
occupy the mind with logical forms rather than the main 
and substantial truth. It is simple, when its arrangement 
is such as to disclose the whole subject easily to the view, 
instead of being disfigured with artificial divisions and sub- 
divisions, concealing the doctrine which is parcelled out 
thus unnecessarily. It is simple when its sentences are 
formed as if they could not have been written in any other 
way, and its ornaments appear to spring spontaneously from 
the theme ; and this noble simplicity is wanting, when the 
style swells into pompous periods, and the metaphors seem 
not to have presented themselves of their own accord, but 
to have been sought out with care. A seimon which glides 
along in this simple course, enters at once into the hearer's 
mind. ... As the simple style insinuates itself at once into 
the heart, it m better adapted than any other to the purposes 
of eloquence. It is peculiarly congenial with sacred elo- 
quence ; for the spirit, the very nature of the Christian 
scheme is fitted to raise the sacred orator above all puerile 
affectation and love of display, and to make his style, like 

* See Bibliotheca Sacra, Vol. U. p. 45. 
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that of the earliest records of his £uth, artless, and Umre* 
fore wimung.*** 

GenercH DirectUms. 

A few general suggestions on the subject of sljle will 
close the present chapter. 

A writer, when composing his discourse, ought not to be 
thinking of rules, but to give unfettered action to his pow- 
ers, become absorbed in his subject, and write just as feel- 
ing prompts. His production will then bear the stamp of 
his individual character ; and, unconsdousl j, all the rheto- 
rical excellences which are in harmony with his mind and 
attainments will be found on his pages. In order, also^ that 
his discourse, though prepared in retirement, maj have a 
general adaptation to public delivery, his mind should adjust 
itself, as far as possible, to the position of a person address- 
ing an audience. 

An acquaintance should be maintained with models oi 
good writing, both in prose and in poetry. The best speci- 
mens of oratorical composition, both sacred and secular, 
may be highly serviceable as cultivating fervor of feeling, 
and as presenting the principles of eloquence not skdeton- 
wise, but in living forms, and thus preventing the danger 
which may attend critical exercises during the course of 



* It would be here appropriate to remark on the theological, or re* 
Ugiovs dialect which has so much impaired the style of the pulpit 
But, as the views already presented tend, indirectly, at least, to cor- 
rect abuses of this kind, and as the topic is one of great extent, (he 
student's advantage is better secured by referring him to the third 
and fourth Letters in Foster's Essay on the Aversion of Men cX 
Taste to Evangelical Religion. 
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edacatioo ; — the danger of beccnniiig ^ coldly correct and 
criticallj dull.** Another danger, howerer, must be shunned ; 
namely, that of imitating the peculiarities of distinguished 
writers^ Those peculiarities were, probably, in their case, 
natural ; but not being so to another person, an attempt at 
imitation might repress, if not paralyze, his own original 
powers^ The productions of distinguished men should be 
studied, in order to discover the principles which guided 
them, so that a person may give a right direction to his own 
genius. He may thus approach as near to a good model 
as his natural endowments and his circumSiances will allow ; 
he may thus become even superior to his model. Demos- 
thenes, for instance, was remarkable ' for perspicuity and 
energy, for freedom from all useless glitter, for keeping 
dose to his subject, for making no remarks and using no 
illustrations but such as bear directly on the matter in 
hand ; ' <' he is never found making any step, in any direc- 
tion, which does not advance h\9 main object, and lead 
towards the conclusion to which he is striving to bring his 
hearers."* Let others do likewise-f This is the only 
proper imitation; namely, an adopting of the principles 
which guided men who are worthy to be models. All other 
imitation should be only that unlabored resemblance which 
flows from familiarity with good writers, corresponding to 
the effect which is insensibly produced on a person's man- 
ners and spirit by intercourse with refined society. 

Lastly ; a young writer should cultivate the habit of cor- 
recting his productions. During composition, he should 

* Lord Broagham. 

t Not that a sermon is always to be conceived of as an oration ; 
or that Demosthenes is to be considered a nniversal standard. If 
so, Chrysostom was no preacher. 

14 
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allow >his thoaghts to flow on without interruption, and 
should surrender himself entirely to his subject But when 
this work is performed, he should, after some interval, care- 
fully examine his style, with particular reference to its per- 
spicuity and energy ; he should transpose clauses and recast 
whole sentences, if necessary, to make them more lucid and 
forcible ; diluted and tame expressions should give place to 
others; and, in general, the phraseology should be con- 
formed to a just conception of a spoken discourse. Adap- 
tation should be observed throughout, in argument, illustra- 
tion and language!^ to the particular assembly which is to be 
addressed. Experience, indeed, is requisite in order to 
attain this ; but attention should be directed to it at the 
very commencement of public labors. Young preachers, 
who have just entered public life, should remember that 
they are more conversant with books than are the mass of 
hearers ; and that, though their thoughts may not be at all 
beyond the capacity of the common mind, yet their sources 
of illustration and their diction may be widely different 
from those which the common mind requires, and may, 
therefore, rather impede than promote their object 



CHAPTER X. 

DELIVERY OP SERMONS. 

The trite remark, that the subject of deKvery receives 
far less attention among the modems than it did among the 
ancients, is often made to the disparagement of the pulpit 
in particular. When we consider, however, the manj pu- 
erilities which were at some periods, among the ancients, 
combined with the delivery of speeches, and to which even 
the oratory of Cicero betrayed, to say the least, a tendency, 
we shall cease to lament that the times are so greatly 
changed. Indeed, the design of preaching is so different 
from that of other departments of oratory, whether ancient 
or modem, that it is scarcely possible to institute a compar- 
ison between them. The aim of secular oratory is, not to 
produce a moral change in men, but to advance some pres- 
ent interest ; and it often shrewdly accommodates itself to 
circumstances, and to the known characters of hearers, in 
order to obtain its purpose. The preacher, on the contrary, 
aims, by inculcating religious tmth, to produce a permanent 
change in men's characters, and to foster genuine righteous- 
ness ; hence, he deals chiefly with the understanding and the 
conscience. Ancient eloquence concerned itself, also, very 
extensively with persons; preaching is mainly occupied 
with religious principles and conduct, and is therefore 
necessarily more abstract and less exciting. The pulpit 
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requires not, so much, impassioned oratory, as the winning 
persuasive manner of a teacher and friend who is hunself 
deeply convinced of religious truth, and is deeply solicitous 
that his instructions and counsels should find admission into 
his hearers' hearts. The idea of a teacher conveying in- 
struction time after time to an assembly, and repeatedly 
inculcating the lessons of religion, corresponds, better than 
the idea of an orator, to the true notion of a preacher. The 
union of the two is, on various occasions, desirable. Yet 
experience shows, that a high degree of usefulness in the 
pulpit can be attained without rare oratorical powers ; and 
it is a fact well deserving notice that in the best specimens 
of ministerial excellence, the idea of an orator, though not 
lost, yet becomes nearly merged in that of spiritual teacher 
and guide. 

At the same time, justice will concede that the ministry, 
as a dass, contains a feir proportion of eloquent men. Con- 
sidering the many disadvantages, in regard to this point, 
under which ministers labor, we should probably find quite 
as much to commend, as to censure, in their dischai^ge of 
pulpit services. True eloquence may exist, also, without 
the reputation of it ; for the prevalent taste on this subject 
is a false one. A sermon may be composed and delivered 
most appropriately ; that is, so as to awaken and fix atten- 
tion, to make a subject understood, to produce enlight- 
ened belief, or conviction, to engage the feelings and the 
will ; in other words, may have the essential spirit of elo- 
quence, whUe no hearer has for a moment thought of the 
preacher's eloquence. And such eloquence is certainly 
more true and more befitting the pulpit, than that which 
does little else than make the hearers admire the preacher^s 
oratorical ppwers. Still, preachers and candidates for the 
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ministry are &r from bestowing on this subject the degree 
of attention which is proportioned to its importance. 

The importance of a good delivery cannot easily be over- 
rated. Not only is an indifferent discourse, well importanoe 
delivered, more profitable to the hearers, than a deUrery. 
good one, badly delivered, but also a discourse well delivered '^ 
is oflen better understood, and is more interesting to the 
hearers, than if read by them in private. Ambiguities of 
style, which would occasion inconvenience to a reader, may, 
by virtue of the speaker's manner of utterance, pass wholly 
unnoticed. Emphatic words and clauses receive a more 
just treatment ; the peculiar significance of certain words, 
or sentences, is rendered instantly obvious, and their im- 
pressiveness increased, by the speaker's tones and ex- 
pression of countenance. In an assembly occupied with an 
interesting discourse, the hearers act insensibly on each 
other ; and their mutual sympathy contributes much to the 
eflPect of the discourse. 

The institution of preaching is founded, therefore, in hu- 
man nature. Men need to be excited and im- obligation to 

coltiyate 

pell^ Public address secures, better than any gooddeUrery. 
private methods, the action of divine truth on their minds. 
Hence, God has made preaching his " great ordinance," * 
the chief means of bringing and keeping the gospel before 
the minds of men. Nothing could supply its place. When 
the gospel was introduced, such was the state of the world 
that no means of establishing it, by human agency, could 
have been at all comparable to preaching. And in those 
Christian communities which are the best instructed in the 
gospel, and the most imbued with its spirit, to relinquish 

* Richard Cecil. 
14* 
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preaching would be to make a wilderness of a garden- 
Preachers of the gospel ought, then, to feel a special obli- 
gation to conform to this part of the divine plan, and assid- 
uously to cultivate their power of impressively communi- 
cating, as well as that of acquiring, religious knowledge. 
For who can think lightly of divesting the gospel of half 
its power by his manner of presenting it? 

QuaUHes of a good Delivery, 

The appropriate qualities of pulpit delivery, somewhat 
like the style of sermons, may be comprehended under the 
two heads of simplicity and earnestness .'-y— the simplicity 
and earnestness of a man who, without any solicitude that 
terminates on himself, is intent solely on communicating his 
ideas, and occupied with the sentiments he is uttering. AU 
affectation — every thing that betrays art — is, in the pul- 
pit, entirely out of place ; a true minister seeks, not his 
hearers' applause, but their advancement in the love and prac- 
tice of religion ; not his own glory, but the Saviour's, So 
great and absorbing are the truths on which he speaks, (hat 
dulness, also, is wholly inadmissible. A genuine earnest- 
ness should pervade his whole manner. 

The becoming delivery of sermons can hardly be better 
described, than in the reply of the celebrated Garrick to 
Dr. Stonehouse's question on the subject: — "You know 
how you would feel and speak in a parlor, concerning a 
friend who was in imminent danger of his life, and with 
what energetic pathos of diction and countenance, you 
would enforce the observance of that which you really 
thought would be for his preservation. You could not 
think of playing the orator, of studying your emphasis, 
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cadences, and gestures. Yoa would be yourself; and the 
interesting nature of the subject impressing jour heart, 
would Ornish you with the most natural tone of voice, the 
most proper language, the most engaging features, and the 
most suitable and graceful gestures. What you would be 
in the parlor, be in the pulpit, and you will not fail to 
please, to affect, and to profit" 

The sentiment of this reply needs but one qualifying 
remark ; namely, that the presence of a large assembly 
naturally inspires greater eamestuess and fervor, than a 
person would feel in addressing merely an individuaL 

The various particulars which require attention, as con- 
tributing to a good delivery, are better treated in books 
professedly devoted to elocution, than they can be in such 
a work as the present; and practical exercises, under a 
living teacher, are eminently desirable. Scarcely anything 
more can here be expected, than a few hints.' 

The importance of a good articulation is at once obvious. 
More depends on this, than on strength of voice; since 
men with a comparatively feeble voice, but with distinct 
enunciation, are oflen heard even in the remotest parts of 
large churches. Defectiveness of articulation may some- 
times make nonsense of the most intelligible and most 
important sentences.* Inflection, too, deserves special 

* A singular instance of this occurred under my own observa- 
tion. Sitting in the pulpit during the delivery of a sermon to which 
I was carefully listening, I understood the preacher, in a certain 
sentence, to pronounce the words, mthin ten centuries. As these 
words were wholly incongruous with the course of thought, my 
mind was at once arrested j and after a moment's reflection, I had 
no doubt that he meant to say, ivith intense interest. He had c(m- 
nected the first syllable of the word intense with the preceding word, 
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attention; because a passage is correctlj, or incorrectly, 
apprehended, and is impressive, or unimpressive, according 
as it is uttered with the right, or with a wrong, inflection. 
The proper modulation of the voice, also, claims regard ; 
particularly, for preventing what is colloquially called a 
tone in preaching, and for securing the requisite variety of 
enunciation in different paragraphs, and at the transitions 
from part to part of the sermon — a variety, corresponding 
to the variety in style required by the nature of different 
parts. Attention is likewise demanded to a natural and 
impressive action, and a manly use of the eyes. On all 
the particulars relating to good delivery, judicious works 
can be easily procured.* 

Various Modes of Preaching. 

The purpose of the present chapter rather requires a 
few thoughts on the different modes of preaching which 
have been practised; namely, from a manuscript, from 
memory, and from a copious scheme of thought 

Use of a Manuscript, 

As to the first of these, a bare mention must suffice of 
that close, confined method of reading a manuscript, which 



and its closing soand \vith the first syllable of the following ; thus— 
within ten sinterest. By failing, too, properly to express the closing 
sound of the last word, he completed the undesigned illusion. 

* Porter's Analysis of Rhetorical Delivery. — Kussell's Pulpit 
Elocution. — The American Elocutionist, by the same author.— 
Orthophony ; or, the Culture of the Voice j by Russell and Mxu- 
doch. 
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hardlj pennits a preacher to raise his arm, or to remore 
his eje from the paper. A mode of address so umiataral, 
and so inconsistent with emotion, ought never to be adopted. 
Cases, indeed, are known, in which men who have thus 
performed the duties of the pulpit have been eminently 
usefuL* But thej were useful in spite of their unfavora- 
ble manner of delivery, and in consequence of local cir- 
cumstances, or of some rare redeeming excellencies in their 
discourses ; and it is to be lamented, that they did not make 
themselves more signally useful, by adopting a mode of 
preaching more in harmony with human nature. 

•Such constraint is, by no means, necessary. The ser- 
mon, having been composed throughout, can be delivered, 
from the manuscript, without embarrassment. A dis- 
course, intended to be thus preached, should be written on 
paper of the quarto form, so that large quantities of matter 
may be under the eye at once, and as unfrequent occasion 
as possible exist for turning over the leaves. The writing 
should also be of such a size as to be distinctly legible 
without the preacher's stooping, or making any special 
effort. The paragraphs ought to be very distinct from 
each other; and the emphatic words underscored. The 
lower comer of each leaf should be partially bent up, so 
that the leaf may be instantly turned without failure, and 
without the accident of turning more leaves than one at a 

time. 

Thus externally prepared, the sermon should be care- 
fiilly read and re-read, paragraph by paragraph, till the 
whole has become so' familiar that the preacher can, by 
catching a few words here and there, o(Hnplete a sentence 



* President Edwards, for instance. 
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without keeping his eye fixed on the paper.* So familiar, 
indeed, ought he to become with the manuscript, and so 
much interested in the subject of the discourse, as to be 
able, during the delivery, to substitute in place of what he 
has written, more energetic expi^essions, and to introduce 
new thoughts. For sometimes, while preaching, when his 
mind is thoroughly occupied with the subject, thoughts 
will occur highly appropriate, and even more striking and 
effective, than were originated in the composition of the 
sermon. 

The preacher thus fully acquainted with his manuscript^ 
and intent on his subject, can steadily view his audience ; 
his hearers and himself can enjoy the reciprocal benefit of 
each other's eyes. His arms will be comparatively free to 
obey the impulse of his soul. His whole person, instead 
of being statue-like, will be animated; and he may ap- 
proximate to speaking from the heart — the perfection of 
speaking — as near as one can with a written discourse 
before him. By such preparation, he may combine many 
of the advantages of extemporaneous address with those of 
written discourses. 

When written discourses are thus employed, the prin- 
cipal objections against their use are obviated; for the 
delivery is free from dulness and formality. At the same 
time, the solid advantages which habitual carefulness in 
preparation promises both to the preacher and to hearers, 
may be secured. 

* The point aimed at is, a familiarity with the manuscript and a 
fresh interest in the subject. Some men may more readily gain 
this point by other methods, than the one above mentioned. 
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Memmter Preaching. 

The second mode of preaching which was mentioned is, 
that of delivering a discourse from memory. Such a 
method of public address, we learn from Cicero and Quinc- 
tilian, was frequent among the orators of Greece and Rome. 
On the continent of £urope, this is a common mode of 
preaching ; in our own country, it has been practised to a 
very limited extent The success of the ancient orators, 
and the eminence of some modem preachers, show, that 
the disadvantages which are conmionly ascribed to it are, 
by no means, unavoidable. Men, who by nature and cul- 
tivation possess a ready memory, and who can in a short 
time fix a sermon in mind sufficiently for preaching it, 
without the dread of failing to recall their language, may 
advantageously employ this method ; particuhffly when, as 
is, perhaps, generally the case, this facility of memory is 
conjoined with a ready perception of rhetorical propriety, 
or with a sort of instinctive power to avoid errors of lan- 
guage and of delivery. Such men, however, need not 
depend on memory for every word; they can exercise 
their inventive power and avail themselves of new thoughts 
while in the act of preaching.* 

* A man of ardent temperament and ready invention should not 
Btrictlj confine himself to the very words he has written. A singular 
instance of embarrassment, and jet of surmounting the embarrass- 
ment, is related in Dr. Gregory's Memoir of Robert Hall. Mr. 
Hall's sermon, entitled Reflections on War, was for special reasons 
(see Hall's Works, Vol. I. p. 21,) delivered from memory; and is the 
only one he ever thus delivered. " Though it was delivered with a 
most impressive dignity, and with less rapidity than that to which 
he usually yielded himself, yet, in one or two parts, he obviously fell 
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The mass of preachers, not possessing so readj and 
retentive a memory in regard to language, would not 
find this mode sufficiently practicable. The duties of a 
pastor, also, are too numerous, and, firom the necessity of 
the case in most situations, too difficult to be brought within 
an exact arrangement, to allow him opportunity, every 
week, for committing discourses to memory. The time, 
likewise, which this would ordinarily^ consume, would be 
better spent in the general culture of the mind. Besides, 
the reciting of a sermon from memory by one who has not 
readiness of recollection is unfavorable to emotion ; it lacks 
that freshness which is essential to eloquence; it is too 
mechanicaL Such a man is constantly in danger of be- 
coming anxious about mere words ; and should his memory 
on any occasion fail him, he cannot easily recover Imnself. 
He cannot safely allow himself to be stimulated by any 
interest which his hearers may manifest ; nor is he able to 
vary his language in any passages, even should he perceive 
this to be necessary. He is a slave to his memory, under 
a sort of compulsion to pass from sentence to sentence, 
according to the order in which the words lie in his mind. 
Not only is this method, in the case of a man not endowed 

great difficulty in checking his inclination either to modify his lan- 
guage, or to expatiate more at large. This was especially observa- 
ble at the passage commencing with ' Conceive but for a moment 
the consternation which the approach of an invading aimy would 
impress on the peaceful villagers in this neighborhood.' He men- 
tioned afterwards, that the struggle between his desire to conect 
what he, just then, saw was ' a confusion in the grouping,' and his 
determination *■ not to deviate from his lesson,' was such as len- 
dered it almost. impossible for him to proceed. To this kind of 
perplexity he never again exposed himself." Hall's Works, Vol. JJL 
p. 46. 
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with a ready memory, unfavorable to emotion ; it makes 
him liable, also, to adopt unmeaning gestures, and to con* 
tract an unnatural expression of countenance ; it exposes 
him to lifeless monotony, or to unseemly tones, or to a 
declamatory style of preaching. 

A modified form of memoriter preaching, however, de- 
serves to be mentioned, which is well exemplified both in 
our own country and elsewhere. The sermon is written ; 
a particular analysis of it is lodged in the memory ; per- 
haps a few passages, as the introduction, or some specially 
important parts, may be almost verbally fixed in the mind ; 
but for the language, in delivery, the preacher trusts, 
mostly, to the spontaneous action of his mind in properiy 
dothing the thoughts with which it has been charged, or to 
the unlabored recurrence, more or less extensively, of his 
written expressions. Nor does he trust in vain. Memory 
performs its office ; and all the other powers of his mind 
are busily at work.* 

Memoriter preaching, in case of facility of memory, may 
combine the chief advantages of careful composition with 

* Dr. Tholuck, who " in the power of composition and oratory 
stands nnequalled in Germany," employs this method. " He writes 
his sermons, but does not read them ; neither, in strictness of terms, 
does he preach memoriter. He is careful to retain in memory the 
oonrse of thought and the most striking illustrations of the written 
sermon, but beyond this trusts entirely to extemporaneous im- 
pulse.'' Gesman Sblections ; by Ph)fessors Edwards and Park, 
pp. 224, 225. 

The combined effort of memory and invention, or rather the tran- 
sition from the one to the other, creates a serious objection to this 
mode of preaching. My own experience would not lead me to 

recommend it 

15 
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ihoBe of extemporaneous delivery^ and be preparatoiy to 
this latter mode. 



Extemporaneous Preaching. 

The third mode of preaching is, from a copious scheme 
of thought ; otherwise called the extemporaneous. It dif- 
fers &om the others, in point of preparation, by the circum- 
stance that the sermon, though carefully thought out as to 
its substance, &om the introduction to the dose, is not 
written. 

In this way, as weU as, on some occasions, with written 
speeches committed to memory, the ancient orators often 
addressed their audiences. Hence, Quinctilian gave his 
instructions on ihiiiJdng out a speech for delivery. Hence, 
too, Gcero says. Orations are written, not that they may he 
delivered, but as having been delivered. With this sort 
of preparation, too, speeches are now generally delivered 
at the bar, in halls of legislation, and in various delibera- 
tive assemblies. Some of the ancients carried this mode 
of preparation to a far higher degree of perfection than 
can, with very few exceptions, be found in any depart- 
ments of modem eloquence. They so laboriously thought 
out their speeches and had attained such power of memory, 
that the process very much resembled that of committing 
to memory precomposed discourses. Gcero says, that 
Hortensius, " with his almost divine memory," uttered his 
sentences as he had arranged them in his mind; and 
when, after speaking, he wrote some of his speeches, they 
were to the letter just what he had orally delivered. 
Bobert Hall had similar ability ; for some of his sermons, 
delivered on special occasions and marked with bis charao- 
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teristic grandeur, presented throughout, though not written, 
language which he had previously selected in his mind.* 

* See Dr. Gregory's Memoir of Mr. Hall, in Vol. IIL p. 39, of 
Hall's Works. In describing Mr. Hall's manner of preparing a 
sermon, after speaking of the grand divisions and of the subordinate 
trains of thought, Dr. Gregory adds — ^" In those instances where the 
force of an argument, or the probable success of a general applica- 
tion, would mainly depend upon the language, even that was se- 
lected and appropriated, sometimes to the precise collocation of the 
words. Of some sermons, no portions whatever were wrought out 
thus minutely; the language employed in preaching being that 
which spontaneously occurred at the time ; of others, this minute 
attention was paid to the verbal structure of nearly half; of a few^ 
the entire train of preparation, almost from the beginning to the 
end, extended to the very sentences. Tet the marked peculiarity 
consisted in this, that the process, even when thus directed to minu- 
tiae in his more elaborate efforts, did not require the use of the 
pen ; at least, at the time to which these remarks principally apply. 
For Mr. Hall had a singular ^Eiculty for continuous mental compo- 
sition, apart from the aid which writing supplies. Words were so 
disciplined to his use, that the more he thought on any subject the 
more closely were the topics of thought associated with appropriate 
terms and phrases ; and it was manifest that he had carefully dis- 
ciplined his mind to this as an independent exercise, probably to 
avoid the pain and fatigue which always attended the process of 
writing. Whenever he pleased, he could thus pursue the consecu- 
tion to a great extent, in sentences, many of them perfectly formed 
and elaborately finished, as he went along, and easily called up 
again by memory, as occasion required; not, however, in their 
separate character, as elements of language, but because of their 
being fully worked into the substance of thought It hence hap- 
pened that the excellence which other persons often attain as to 
style, from the use of the pen, in written, visible composition (em- 
ploying the eye upon words, instead of fixing the , memory upon 
substantial mental product, and, it may be, diminishing the intel- 
lectual power by substituting for one of its faculties a mechanical 
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Dr. Johnson, likewise, in the department of writing, was in 
the habit of so thoroughly meditating on his subjects, and 
of so carefully, at the same time, clothing his thoughts with 
language, that when at length he began to write, his labor 
was scarcely more than the mechanical process of trans- 
ferring to paper sentences already formed in his mind.* 

Extemporaneous preaching, when adequate mental pre- 
paration has preceded, has great advantages over Advantages. 
preaching from a manuscript It is the mode which natui*e 

result), he more successfully and nmformly obtained by a purely 
meditatiye process. And I am persuaded that if he could have ts< 
standy impressed his trains of thought upon paper, with the incorpo- 
rated words, and with the living spirit in which they were conoeiyed, 
hundreds if not thousands of passages would have been preserred, 
as chaste and polished in diction, as elastic and energetic in tone, as 
can bo selected from any part of his works. What, however, could 
not thus be accomplished by the pen, has been achieved, as to imme- 
diate impression, in the pulpit ] and hence his celebrity, unequalled 
in modem times, as a sacred orator.** 

In reference to the tenacity of Mr. Hall's memory, see the inter- 
esting statement of Dr. Gregory, prefixed to the sermon on Modem 
Infidelity. 

* A friend of mine, now deceased, thus described his own manner 
of preparing sermons : — "I find that my mind, such as it is, acts 
most freely away from the study, and in the presence of nature. I 
therefore construct in my own mind an exact image of every thing 
which I intend to wi-ite ; and this, when completed, can either be 
spoken or written, as the case requires. My sermons are thus writ- 
ten in my mind during my walks in the fields, the cemet»y, or the 
garden, and, when matured, are committed to paper in very little 
time. This has given the impression that I write easily and rapidjy, 
when in truth I have no advantage in this respect, except periiaps 
that of a better system, which, after the experience of yearo^I would 
recommend to every writer, whatever his professimi may be.^ — 
Christian Examiner and Miscellany, YoL Vill. p. 272. 
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prompts. It immediatelj arrests attention, and excites in- 
terest, on the part of hearers. It secures to a skilful 
speaker a ready command of his audience. It will some- 
times give a man of slender ideas and poor attainments, 
and even under disadvantages, a superiority to another man 
with whom, in regard to sterling qualities, he could not sus- 
tain a moment's comparison, but who has not the power of 
freely addressing an audience. Besides, a minister's duties 
are often so numerous, and, for their best fulfilment, re- 
quire, in addition to mental activity, such a compass of 
knowledge, that the ability to preach without a written ser- 
mon will greatly aid him in extending his studies, and in 
avoiding hasty and careless composition. The considera- 
tion is also important, that unless ministers cultivate this 
power, they must fail, on many occasions, to exert their 
proper influence. Particularly is this talent necessary for 
those whom Providence calls to preach elsewhere than in 
the pulpit and to regular assemblies ; missionaries, for in- 
stance, and those pastors who, besides attending to their 
own flocks, have occasion to preach in destitute villages, or 
neighborhoods. 

Extemporaneous preaching has, however, if exclusively 
practised, injurious tendencies. The great danger Digadvanta- 
is, that it may wean those who thus practise it from ^^' 
the pen ; that instrument which Cicero regarded as the best 
help in forming a good style for oratory, as well as for other 
purposes, and the disuse of which can hardly but be fatal 
to an educated man. Without careful writing, a minister, 
who must so frequently address asseniblies, is in danger of 
contracting sameness of thought and expression. As he 
becomes familiar with his public duties, facility of execution 
may degenerate into carelessness, and he may cease to feel, 

15* 
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in regard to them, that pressure which would call into ac- 
tion his best powers. 

Honorable proofs might be adduced, that these dangerous 
tendencies, doselj connected with this method as thej maj 
seem, are not essential to it Thej can be obviated bj 
fixed determination ; more particularly, bj writing a just 
proportion of discourses, whether to be preached from the 
manuscript or otherwise, and by impressive views of the 
dignity and sacredness of the preacher's office* 

An extemporaneous preacher, in order to permanent 
Requisites to ^^scfulness, necds habits ci exact mental disci- 
J^^P®**" pline, an ample fund of learning, both profes^ 
preaching, gional and general, facility in the use of know- 
ledge, and diligence in adding to its stores.* He should 
also, on the ordinary occasions of life, be careful in respect 
to his language. Dr. Johnson, being asked the cause of 
his ability to express his thoughts easily with so much 
propriety, mentioned in reply his habit, early formed and 
constantly maintained, of always selecting good language 
on common occasions. It hardly need be added, that fer- 
vent piety and ready religious sensibility, as they are neces- 
sary to good written sermons, so are eminently requisite to 
good extemporaneous preaching. 

In preparing a sermon, the extemporaneous preacher 
should mark out his subject with nice precision, and care- 
fully collect and arrange the requisite materials. He 

* In our conntry this mode of preaching has suffered in public 
esteem, from the fact that it has been too much relinquished to un- 
educated men. Thoroughly educated men, who preach in this man- 
ner, seldom fail to secure for it, to say the least, the respectfol regard 
of hearers, and to secure for themselves a wider range of immediate 
useftilneM. 
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sbonld form a scheme of thought embracing all the essen- 
tials of the discourse, and should omit nothing but the com- 
position. Bj the clear view which he will thus obtain of 
his subject and all the details which he wishes to present, 
the subject will engross his mind, and insinuate itself into 
his affections ; and when all his faculties have been vigor- 
ouslj employed, and have furnished him with substantial 
preparation, he maj venture into his pulpit with manlj 
self-possession and undoubting confidence in divine aid. 

Two cautions are here requisite. In the first place, the 
inferiority which a preacher may discover in his ,p^ 
spoken style, as compared with his written, ought <»»**o»»- 
not to disafiect him with this mode of preaching. If, as has 
been said in the preceding chapter, the style of the pulpit may 
advantageously differ from that of the press, eminently true 
is this of extemporaneous discourse. It may have repetitions, 
and be destitute of polish, and yet not be unsuited to the 
purposes of public speaking. If it be free from inelegance, 
there is ground for encouragement. Educated men have a 
literary sensitiveness ■^- perhaps a fastidiousness — to which 
the most of their hearers are strangers. The beauties of 
style escape the observation of many, who yet highly apprer 
ciate good sense, clearly and earnestly expressed. More than 
this ; even men of the highest cultivation insensibly surren- 
der themselves to a public speaker's current of thought and 
feeling, regardless of occasional irregularities of language, 
and sympathizing with the speaker who is too intent, in fer- 
vid passages, on his great purpose, to be thinking of mere 
expression. The greatest of modem orators, Fox, was lis- 
tened to with none the less interest because his stream of 
eloquence did not always flow on in most perfect beauty* 
Besides, ease of expression, strength, and appropriate ele- 
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gance, are matters of growth to the careful speaker, as well 
as to the careful writer ; and by the one, as well as bj the 
other, may be rationally expected as the result of faithful 
and conscientious labor.* 

* Fenelon thus speaks of extemporaneous preaching, in the sec- 
ond of his Dialogues concerning Eloquence : — 

** A. ... I suppose a person who fills his mind with the subject 
he is to talk of; who speaks with great ease ; (for you would not 
have anybody attempt to speak in public, without having proper tal- 
ents for it :) in short, a m^ who has attentively considered all the 
principles and parts of the subject he is to handle, and has a com- 
prehensive view of them in all their extent ; who has reduced his 
thoughts into a proper method, and prepared the strongest expres- 
sions to explain and enforce them in a sensible manner; who ranges 
all his arguments, and has a sufficient number of affecting figures : 
such a man certainly knows every thing that he ought to say, and 
the order in which the whole should be placed. To succeed, there- 
forcf in his delivery, he wants nothing but those common expressions 
that must make the bulk of his discourse. But do you believe, now, 
that such a person would have any difficulty in finding easy, famiUar 
expressions 1 

B. He could not find such just and handsome ones as he might 
have hit on, if he had sought them leisurely in his closet 

A. I own that But, according to you, he would lose only a few 
ornaments : and you know how to rate that loss according to the 
principles we laid down before. On the other side, what advantage 
must he not have in the freedom and force of his action ; which is 
the main thing. Supposing that he has applied himself much to 
composing (as Cicero requires of an orator) ; that he has read all the 
best models, and has a natural or acquired easiness of style and 
speech ; that he has abundance of solid knowledge and learning ; 
that he understands his subject perfectly well, and has ranged all the 
parts and proofs of it in his head ; in such a case we must conclude 
that he will speak with force, and order, and readiness. His periods, 
perhaps, will not soothe the ear so much as the others ; and for that 
reason he must be the better orator. His transitions may not he so 
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The second caution would guard a person against hastily 
concluding that he cannot, should he attempt it, succeed in 
this mode of preaching. Perseverance is essential to ahilitj. 
The purpose of becoming able thus to preach should not be 
defeated even by serious failures. Thomas Scott and Legh 
Richmond, who both became good extemporaneous preach- 
ers, passed through some mortificaticxis. So too did Robert 
Hall.* Well worthy, also, of imitation in this particular, 

jSne : it is no great matter — though these he might have prepared 
without getting them by heart ; besides, these little omissions were 
common to the most eloquent orators among the ancients. They 
thought such a negligence was very natural, and ought even to be im- 
itated, to avoid the appearance of too great preparation. What then 
could our orator want? He might make some little repetition ; but 
that too must have its use. Not only will the judicious hearer take 
a pleasure in observing nature here, which leads one often to resume 
whatever view of the subject strikes strongest on the mind j but, 
likewise, this repetition imprints the truth more deeply : which is the 
best manner of instruction. At the worst, one might find in his dis- 
course some inaccuracy of construction, some obsolete word that has 
been censured by the academy ; something that is irregular ; or, if 
you will, some weak or misapplied expression that he may happen 
to drop in the warmth of action. But surely they must have nar- 
row souls who can think such little escapes worth any one's notice. 
There is an abundance of these to be met with in the most excellent 
originals. The greatest orators among the ancients neglected them'; 
and if our views were as noble as theirs, we should not so much re- 
gard those trifles, which can amuse none but such as are not able to 
discern and pursue what is truly great.** 

* Dr. Scott was for some years in the habit, after having written 
his sermons for the Sabbath, of reading them to his wife, for the ben- 
efit of her suggestions. His " practice of extemporaneous preach- 
ing commenced from these private rehearsals of his sermons. Some- 
thing had occurred in the parish to which he thought it right to 
allude in the pulpit ; but on his reciting the sermon which he had 
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was the spirit of Sheridan. After an unsuccess&l attempt 
to speak in the House of Ck)mmon8, he replied to his 
friends who advised him to abandon the hope of serving 
his country in Parliament, " Never. I am sure it is in me ; 
and it shall come out.'' 

prepared, she objected to it, and brought him over to her opinion. 
He in consequence laid aside the discourse, and waa thus, on the 
Saturday evening, left without one for the next day. This induced 
him to address his congregation without written preparation, and 
succeeding in the attempt, he repeated it, and by degrees discontin- 
ued the use of written sermons. This change, however, was not 
made without severe effort. An old parishioner mentioned well re- 
membering his sitting down in a kind of despair and exclaiming, 
* It does not signify ; it is impossible that I should ever be able to 
preach extempore.' " — Life of Rev. Thomas Scott, D. D., p. 83. 

" The effect of Mr. Richmond's ministry was considerably height- 
ened by the fluency of his addresses. * It is a singular circum- 
stance,' observes a friend of his early life, * that his first attempt to 
preach extempore was a total failure. He was so ashamed of it, that 
he declared he would not repeat the attempt ; and it was only in 
consequence of urgent solicitations, that he was induced to make a 
second trial ; when he succeeded beyond his hopes, and never after- 
ward found any difficulty.* ** — Memoirs of Rev. Legh Richmond, 
p. 82. 

Mr. Hall, while a student at Bristol, was appointed in his turn to 
preach in the vestry of Broadmead chapel. " After proceeding for 
a short time, much to the gratification of his auditory, he suddenly 
paused, covered his face with his hands, exclaimed, * Oh ! I have 
lost all my ideas,' and sat down, his hands still hiding his face. The 
failure, however, painful as it was to his tutors and humiliating to 
himself, was such as rather augmented than diminished their persua- 
sion of what he could accomplish, if once he acquired self-posses- 
sion. He was therefore appointed to speak again the ensuing week. 
This second attempt was accompanied by a second failure, still 
more painful to witness, and still more grievous to bear." — Dr. 
Gregory's Memoir of Robert Hall, p. 7. 
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Choice between the Modes of Preaching. 

In endeavoring to estimate the respective claims of 
preaching from a manuscript and of preaching from a copi- 
ous scheme of thought, we must remember that more de- 
pends, as to effect, on the qualities of a preacher's delivery, 
than on the fact of his having, or not having, a manuscript 
before him. A lively and energetic delivery, whether the 
discourse have been fully precomposed, or have been merely 
premeditated, whether a manuscript be employed or not, 
will secure attention and be impressive. Regard should, 
also, be had, in weighing the claims of these two modes of 
preaching, to the occasions and the subjects on which a min- 
ister is to speak. For, doubtless, some of the occasions 
and some of the subjects may not only require the more 
exact preparation to whidi writing is favorable, but also 
admit of the more sedate and simply didactic mode of de- 
livery which would seem accordant with a written discourse. 
Since, again, all are not gifted alike, a preacher's genius 
and endowments must be taken into the account Some 
who preach well, in every sense of the term, with a manu- 
script, could not preach so well without one. Yet the ability 
to preach well extemporaneously is far more common than 
is often supposed, and only needs to be cultivated. , For 
the same men who are confined to a manuscript in the pul- 
pit would, in other spheres of public life, adopt successfully 
the extemporaneous mode of address ; as in the case of some 
who enter civil life after spending several years in the min- 
istry, and in the case of ministers when called to address 
deliberative assemblies on other subjects than those strictly 
of religion. And certainly, the nature of religious subjects 
is far from being such as to deny to ministers, above aU 
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men, the ability of addressing audiences unless they have 
before their eyes the very words they are to utter. 

The practical question on this subject is, in reality, not 
an exclusive one ; that is, it should not be, whether a man 
shall preach always and only from a manuscript, or always 
and only in the extemporaneous manner. For, as has been 
intimated in preceding paragraphs, by employing solely the 
former method, he would deny to himself and his hearers 
not a few advantages; and by confining himself to the 
latter, he would also decline some very serious advantages 
and incur some very serious dangers. Such being the case, 
it is clearly advisable for preachers to secure the advanta- 
ges of each method, and the reciprocal influence of the two 
methods in preventing the dangers incident to each, if ex- 
clusively used, and in cultivating to the highest degree the 
good tendencies of each. Neither method should be used 
exclusively ; both should be used habitually. The pen will 
tend to prevent inexactitude, shallowness, and consequent 
tameness of thought ; carelessness, extravagance and vague- 
ness of expression. So, on the other hand, the comparative 
fiuniliarity, directness and earnestness to which extemporane- 
ous address is favorable, may correct the formality, abstract- 
ness, and coolness which a preacher, who confines himself 
to written sermons, is in danger of contracting. Each 
method may be imperfect without the other ; each, if not 
indispensable, is extremely favorable to the highest effi- 
ciency of the other. 

A just proportion, however, between written and unwrit- 
ten discourses, in preaching, cannot be prescribed. It must 
be regulated by circumstances, which vary indefinitely. 
Command of time must be taken into account In most 
instances, too little time is allotted to preparation for the 
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pulpit ; large numbers of sermons, written as well as un- 
written, are produced in so much haste as to be necessarily 
ineffectiye. Profound meditation, as contributing to ful- 
ness and excitement of mind, is indispensable to the due 
performance of this kind of labor. If the preliminary work 
of patiently examining a subject, and of widely surveying 
its relations, be properly performed, and a scheme of thought 
devised sufficiently minute and copious to secure felicitous 
execution in writing, or fearless and earnest extemporane- 
ous address, a very considerable amount of time will be 
demanded. And probably fidelity in preparing sermons, 
and in other official labors, and in general mental culture, 
not to say a regard to health, would in most cases limit the 
number of carefuUy written sermons to one in a week. Thus, 
too, that careless, superficial writing might be avoided, which 
is death to all substantial and quickening eloquence. 
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PREFACE. 



It is the object of this little work to draw the attention of those 
who are preparing for the Christian ministry, or who hare just 
entered it, to a mode of preaching which the writer thinks has been 
too mnch discountenanced and despised ; but which, under proper 
restrictions, he is persuaded maj add greatly to the opportunities 
of ministerial usefulness. The subject has hardlj received the at- 
tention it deserves from writers on the pastoral office, who hare 
usually devoted to it but a few sentences, which offer little encour- 
agement and afford no aid. Burnet, in his Treatise on the Fas* 
toral Care, and Fenelon in his Dial<%ues on Eloquence, have treated 
it more at large, but still very cursorily. To their arguments and 
their authority, which are of great weight, I refer the more dis- 
tinctly here, because I have not quoted them so much at large as I 
intended when I wrote the beginning of the second chapter. Be- 
sides these, the remarks of Quinctilian, x. 7, on the subject of 
speaking extempore, which are full of his usual good sense, may be 
very piofitabty consulted. 

It has been my object to state fully and feirly the advantages 
which attend this mode of address in the pulpit, and at the same 
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time to guard against the dangers and abuses to which it is con- 
fessedly liable. How far I may have succeeded, it is not for me to 
determine. It would be somothing to persuade but one to add 
this to his other talents for doing good in the church. Even the 
attempt to do it, though unsuccessful, would not be without its re- 
ward; since it could not be fairly made without a most salutary 
moral and intellectual discipline. 

It is not to be expected — nor do I mean by anything I have 
said to intimate — that every man is capable of becoming an ac- 
c(^mplished preacher in this mode, or that every one may succeed 
as well in this as in the ordinary mode. There is a variety in the 
talents of men, and to some this may be peculiarly unsuited. Yet 
this is no good reason why any should decline the attempt, since it 
is only by making the attempt that they can determine whether or 
not success is within their power. 

There is at least one consequence likely to result from the study 
of this art, and the attempt to practise it, which would alone be a 
sufficient reason for urging it earnestly. I mean, its probable effect 
in breaking up the constrained, formal, scholastic mode of address, 
which follows the student from his college duties, and keeps him 
from immediate contact with the hearts of his fellow men. This 
would be effected by his leamimjp to speak from his feelings, rather 
than from the critical rules of a book. His address would be more 
natural, and consequently better adapted to effective preaching. 



CHAPTER I. 

ADVANTAGES OP EXTEMPORANEOUS PREACHING. 

It is a little remarkable that, while some classes of Chris- 
tians do not tolerate the preaching of a written discourse, 
others have an equal prejudice against all sermons which 
have not been carefully precomposed. Among the latter are 
to be found those who favor an educated ministry, and 
whose preachers are valued for their cultivated minds and 
extensive knowledge. The former are, for the most part, 
those who disparage learning as a qualification for a Chris- 
tian teacher, and. whose ministers are consequently not 
accustomed to exact mental discipline, nor familiar with the 
best models of thinking and writing. It might seem at first 
view, that the least cultivated would require the greatest 
previous preparation in order profitably to address their 
fellow-men, and that the best informed and most accustomed 
to study might be best trusted to speak without the labor 
of written composition. That it has been thought otherwise, 
is probably owing, in a great measure, to the solicitude for 
literary exactness and elegance of style, which becomes a 
habit in the taste of studious men, and renders aU inaccura- 
cy and carelessness offensive. He who has been accustom- 
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ed to read and admire the finest models of composition in 
various languages, and to dwell on those niceties of method 
and expression which form so large a part of the charm of 
literary works, acquires a critical delicacy of taste, which 
renders him fastidiously sensitive to those crudities and rough- 
nesses of speech, which ahnost necessarily attend an extem- 
poraneous style. He is apt to exaggerate their importance, 
and to imagine that no excellences of another kind can atone 
for them. He therefore protects himself by the toil of pre- 
vious composition, and ventures not a sentence which he 
has not leisurely weighed and measured. An audience also, 
composed of reading people, or accustomed to the exactness 
of written composition in the pulpit, acquires something of 
the same taste, and is easily offended at the occasional home- 
liness of diction and looseness of method, which occur in ex- 
temporaneous speaking. Whereas those preachers and 
hearers, whose education and habits of mind have been 
different, know nothing of this taste, and are insensible to 
these blemishes ; and, if there be only a fluent outpouring 
of words, accompanied by a manner which evinces earnest- 
ness and sincerity, are pleased and satisfied. 

It is further remarkable, that this prejudice of taste has 
been suffered to produce this effect in no profession but that 
of the ministry. The mpst fastidious taste neyer carries a 
written speech to the bar or into the senate. The very man 
who dares not ascend the pulpit without a sermon diligently 
arranged, and filled out to the smallest word, if he had 
gone into the profession of the law, would, at the same age 
and with no greater advantages, address the bench and the 
jury in language altogether unpremeditated. Instances are 
not wanting in which the minister, who imagined it impos- 
sible to put ten sentences together in the pulpit^ has fbond 
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himself able, on changing his profession, to speak fluentlj 
for an hour. 

I have no doubt that to speak extempore is easier at the 
bar and in the legislature, than in the pulpit Our associa- 
tions with this place are of so sacred a character, that our 
faculties do not readily plaj there with their accustomed 
freedom. There is an awe upon our feelings which constrains 
us. A sense, too, of the importance and responsibility of 
the station, and of the momentous consequences depending 
on the influence he maj there exert, has a tendency to op- 
press and embarrass the conscientious man, who feels it as 
he ought There is also, in the other cases, an immediate 
end to be attained, which produces a powerful immediate 
excitement ; an excitement, increased by the presence of 
those who are speaking on the opposite side of the question, 
and in assailing or answering whom, the embarrassment of 
the place is lost in the interest of the argument. Whereas in 
the pulpit, there is none to assault, and none to refute; the 
preacher has the field entirely to himself, and this is sufficient- 
ly dismaying. The ardor and self-oblivion which present 
debate occasions, do not exist ; and the solemn stillness and 
fixed gaze of a waiting multitude, serve rather to appal and 
abash the solitary speaker, than to bring the subject forcibly 
to his mind, or cause his attention to be absorbed in it 
Thus every external circumstance is unpropitious, and it is 
not strange that relief has been sought in the use of manu- 
scripts. 

But still, these difficulties, and others which I shall have 
occasion to mention in another place, are by no means such 
as to raise that insuperable obstacle which many suppose. 
They may all be overcome by resolution and perseverance. , 
As regards merely the use of unpremeditated language, it 
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is &r from being a difficult attainment A writer, whose 
opportunities of observation give weight to his opinion, sajs, 
in speaking of the style of the younger Pitt — « This pro- 
fuse and interminable flow of words is not in itself dther a 
rare or remarkable endowment It is wholly a thing of 
habit ; and is exercised by every village lawyer with vari- 
ous d^rees of power and grace."* If there be circum- 
stances which render the habit more difficult to be acquired 
by the preacher, they are still such as may be surmomited ; 
and it may be made plain, I think, that the advantages which 
he may thus insure to himself are so many and so great, as 
to offer the strongest inducement to make the attempt 



That these advantages are real and substantial, may be 
safely inferred from the habit of public orators in other pro- 
fessions, and from the effiscts which they are known to pro- 
duce. There is more natural warmth in the declamation, 
more earnestness in the address, greater animation in the 
manner, more of the lighting up of the soul in the counte- 
nance and whole mien, more freedom and meaning in the 
gesture ; the eye speaks, and the fingers speak, and when the 
orator is so excited as to forget every thing but the matter on 
which his mind and feelings are acting, the whole body is af- 
fected, and helps to propagate his emotions to the hearer. 
Amidst all the exaggerated coloring of Patrick Henry's biog- 
rapher, there is doubtless enough that is true, to prove a pow- 
er in the spontaneous energy of an excited speaker, superior 
in its effects to any thing th^t can be produced by writing. 
Something of the same sort has been witnessed by every one 

* Europe ; Ac, by a Cidzen of the United States. 
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who is in the habit of attending in the courts of justice, or the 
diambers of legislation. And this, not only in the instances 
of the most highly eloquent; but inferior men are found 
thus to excite attention and produce effects, which they never 
could have done by their pens. In deliberative assemblies, 
in senates and parliaments, the larger portion of the q)eaking 
is necessarily unpremeditated ; perhaps the most eloquent is 
always so ; for it is elicited by the growing heat of debate ; 
it is tlve spcmtaneous combustion of the mind in the ccmflict 
of <^inion. Chatham's speeches were not written, nor those 
of Fox, nor that of Ames on the British treaty. They were, 
so &r as regards their language and ornaments, the effusions 
of the moment, and derived from their freshness a power, 
which no study could impart. Among the orations of Cice- 
ro, which are said to have made the greatest impression, 
and to have best accomplished the orator's design, are those 
delivered on unexpected emergencies, which precluded the 
possibility of previous preparation. Such were his first in- 
vective against Catiline, and the speech which stilled the 
disturbances at the theatre. In all these cases, there can 
be no question of the advantage which the orators enjoyed in 
their ability to make use of the excitement of the occasion, 
nnchilled by the formality of studied preparation. Although 
possibly guilty of many rhetorical and logical faults, yet these 
would be unobserved in the fervent and impassioned torrent, 
which bore away the minds of the delighted auditors. 

It is doubtless very true, that a man of study and re- 
fLeddon, accustomed deliberately to weigh every expression 
and analyze every sentence, and to be influenced by noth- 
ing which does not bear the test of the severest examina- 
tion, may be most impressed by the quiet, unpretending 
reading of ^ well digested essay or dissertation. To some 
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men the ooncisest statement of a snbject, with .nothing to 
adorn the naked skeleton of thought, is most forcible. They 
are even impatient of any attempt to assist its effect by fine 
writing, by emphasis, tone, or gesture. They are like the 
mathematician, who read the Paradise Lost without pleas- 
ure, because he could not see that it proved any thing. But 
we are not to judge from the taste of such men, of what is 
suitable to affect the minority. The multitude are not mere 
thinkers or great readers. From their necessary habits 
they are incapable of following a long discussion except it 
be made inviting by the circumstances attending it, or the 
manner of conducting it Their attention must be roused 
and maintained by some external application. To them 

Action is eloquence, and the eyes of the ignorant 
More learned than their ears. 

It is a great fault with intellectual men, that they do not 
make sufficient allowance for the different modes of educa- 
tion and habits of mind in men of other pursuits. It is one 
of the infelicities of education at a university, that a man is 
there trained in a fictitious scene, where there are interests, 
associations, feelings, exceedingly diverse from what prevail 
in the society of the world ; and where he becomes so far 
separated from the habits and sympathies of other men, as 
to need to acquire a new knowledge of them, before he knows 
how to address them. When a young man leaves the se- 
clusion of a student's life to preach to his fellow-men, he is 
likely to speak to them as if they were scholars. He im- 
agines them to be capable of appreciating the niceties of 
method and style, and of being affected by the same sort of 
sentiment, illustration, and cool remark, which a£fects those 
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who have heen accustomed to be guided by the dumb and 
lifeless pages of a book. He therefore talks to them calmlj, 
is more anxious for correctness than impression, fears to 
make more noise or to have more motion than the very let- 
ters on his manuscript ; addressing himself, as he thinks, 
to the intellectual part of man ; but he forgets that the intel- 
lectual man is not very easy of access, and must be ap- 
proached through the senses and affections and imagination. 
There was a dass of rhetoricians and orators at Rome 
in the time of Gcero, who were famous for having made 
the same mistake. They would do every thing by a fixed 
and almost mechanical rule, by calculation and measure- 
ment Their sentences were measured, their gestures were 
measured, their tones were measured ; and they framed ca- 
nons of judgment and taste, by which it was pronounced an 
affront on the intellectual nature of man to assail him with 
epithets, and exclamations, and varied tones, and emphatic 
gesture. They censured the free and flowing manner of 
Cicero as " tumid and exuberant," inflatus el tumens, nee 
satis pressusy supra modum eocuUans et superfliLens.* They 
cultivated a more guarded and concise style, which might 
indeed please the critic or the scholar, but was wholly un- 
fitted to instruct or move a promiscuous audience ; as was 
said of one of them, oralio — doctis et atterUe audientilms 
erat iUustris ; a mvMtudine avtem et aforo^ cut nata eloquent 
tia est, devarabatur. The taste of the multitude prevailed, 
and Cicero was the admiration of the people, while those 
who pruned themselves by a more rigid and philosophical 
law, 

Coldly correct and critically dull, 

* Tac de Oratoribos Dial. c. 18. 
17 
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^ were frequently deserted by the audience in the midst oi 
their harangues.''* 

We may learn something from this. There is one mode 
of address for books and for classical readers, and another 
for the mass of men, who judge bj the eye and ear, by the 
fancy and feelings, and know little of rules of art or of an 
educated taste. Hence it is that many of those preachers 
who have become the classics of a country, have been 
unattractive to the multitude, who have deserted their pol- 
ished and careful composition for the more unrestrained 
and rousing declamation of another class. The singular 
success of Chalmers seems to be in a considerable measure 
owing to his attention to this fact. He has abandoned the 
pure and measured style, and adopted a heterogeneous mix- 
ture of the gaudy, pompous, and colloquial, offensive to the 
ears of literary men, but highly acceptable to those who are 
less biassed by the authority of a standard taste and estab- 
lished models. We need not go to the extreme of Chal- 
mers — for there is no necessity for inaccuracy, bombast, or 
false taste — but we should doubtless gain by adopting his 
principle. The object is to address men according to their 
actual character, and in that mode in which their habits 
of mind may render them most accessible. As but few 
are thinkers or readers, a congregation is not to be ad- 
dressed as such ; but, their modes of life being remem- 
bered, constant regard must be had to their need of exter- 
nal attraction. This is most easily done by the familiarity 
and directness of extemporaneous address ; for which rea- 
son this mode of preaching has peculiar advantages, in its 
adaptation to their situation and wants. 

The truth is, indeed, that it is not the weight of the 

« Middleton's Life of Cicero, m. 324. 
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thought, the profoundness of the argument, the exactness 
of the arrangement, the choiceness of the language, which 
interest and chain the attention of even those educated 
hearers, who are ahle to appreciate them alL They are as 
likely to sleep through the whole as others. They can 
find all these qualities in much higher perfection in their 
libraries ; they do not seek these only at church. And as 
to the large mass of the people, they are to them hidden 
things, of which they discern nothing. It is not these, so 
much as the attraction of an earnest manner, which arrests 
the attention and makes instruction welcome. Every day's 
observation may show us, that he who has this manner 
will ret£un the attention of even an intellectual man with 
common-place thoughts, while, with a different manner, he 
would render tedious the most novel and ingenious disqui- 
sitions. Let an indifferent reader take into the pulpit a 
sermon of Barrow or Butler, and all its excellence of argu- 
ment and eloquence would not save it from being accounted 
tedious ; while an empty declaimer shall collect crowds to 
hang upon his lips in raptures. And this manner, which 
is so attractive, is not the studied artificial enunciation of 
.the rhetorician's school, but the free, fiowing, animated 
utterance, which seems to come from the impulse of the 
subject ; which may be full of faults, yet masters the atten- 
tion by its nature and sincerity. This is precisely the 
manner of the extemporaneous speaker — in whom the 
countenance reflects the emotions of the soul, and the 
tone of voice is tuned to the feelings of the heart, rising 
and falling with the subject, as in conversation, without the 
regular and harmonious modulation of the practised reader. 
In making these and similar remarks, it is true that I 
am thinking of the best extemporaneous speakers, and that 
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all cannot be such. But it ought to be recollected, at the 
same time, that all cannot be excellent readers ; that those 
who speak ill, would probably read still worse ; and that 
therefore those who can attain to no eminence as speakers, 
do not on that account fail of the advantages of which I 
speak, since they escape at least the unnatural monotony 
of bad reading ; than which nothing is more earnestly to be 
avoided. 

n. 

Every man utters himself with greater animation and 
truer emphasis in speaking, than he does,'' or perhaps can 
do, in reading. Hence it happens that we can . listen 
longer to a tolerable speaker, than to a good reader. 
There is an indescribable something in the natural tones 
of him who is expressing earnestly his present thoughts, 
altogether foreign from the drowsy uniformity of the man 
that reads. I once heard it well observed, that the least 
animated mode of communicating thoughts to others, is the 
reading from a book the composition of another ; the next 
in order is the reading one's own composition ; the next is 
delivering one's own composition memoriter; and the most 
animated of all is the uttering one's own thoughts as they 
rise fresh in his mind. Very few can give the spirit to 
another's writings which they conununicate to their own, 
or can read their own with the spirit, with which they 
spontaneously express themselves. We have all witnessed 
this in conversation ; when we have listened with interest 
to long harangues from persons, who tire us at once if they 
begin to read. It is verified at the bar and in the legisla- 
ture, where orators maintain the unflagging attention of 
hearers for a long period, when they could not have read 
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the same speech without producing intolerable fatigue. It 
is equally verified in the history of the pulpit ; for those 
who are accustomed to the reading of sermons, are for the 
most part impatient even of able discourses, when they 
extend beyond the half hour's length ; while very indif- 
ferent extemporaneous preachers are listened to with un- 
abated attention for a full hour. In the former case there 
is a certain uniformity of tone, and a perpetual recurrence 
of the same cadences, inseparable from the manner of a 
reader, from which the speaker remains longer free. This 
diflference is perfectly well understood, and was acted upon 
by Cecil, whose success as a preacher gives him a right 
to be heard, when he advised young preachers to " limit a 
written sermon to half an hour, and one from notes to 
forty minutes.*** For the same reason, those preachers 
whose reading comes nearest to speaking, are universally 
more interesting than others. 

Thus it is evident that there is an attractiveness in this 
mode of preaching, which gives it peculiar advantages. 
He imparts greater interest to what he says, who is gov- 
erned by the impulse of the moment, than he who speaks 
by rule. When he feels the subject, his voice and gesture 
correspond to that feeUng, and communicate it to others 
as it can be done in no other way. Though he possess 
but indifferent talents, yet if he utter himself with sincerity 
and feeling, it is far pleasanter than to listen to his cold 
reading of what he wrote perhaps with httle excitement, 
and deUvers with less. 

In thus speaking of the interest which attends an ex- 
temporaneous delivery, it is not necessary to pursue the 

* CeciVs Remains — ^a delightful little book. 

17* 
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subject into a general oomparison of the advantages of this 
mode with those of reading and of reciting from memory. 
Each has prevailed in different places and at different 
periods, and each undoubtedly has advantages and disad- 
vantages peculiar to itself. These are well though briefly 
stated in the excellent article on Elocution in Rees' Cyclo- 
paedia, to which it will be sufl&cient to refer, as worthy 
attentive perusal.* The question at large I cannot under- 
take to discuss. If I should, I could hardly hope to satisfy 
either others or myself. The almost universal custom (^ 
reading in this part of the world, where recitation from 
memory is scarcely known, and extemporaneous speaking 
is practised by very few except the illiterate, forbids any- 
thing like a fair deduction from observation. In order to 
institute a just comparison, one should have had exten- 
sive opportunities of watching the success of each mode, 
and of knowing the circumstances under which each was 
tried. For in the inquiry, which is to be preferred in the 
pulpit — we must consider, not which has most excellen- 
ces when it is found in perfection, but which has excel- 
lences attainable by the largest number of preachers ; not 
which is first in theory or most beautiful as an art, but 
which has been and is likely to be most successful in prac- 
tice. These are questions not easily answered. Each 
mode has its advocates and its opponents. In the English 
church there is nothing but reading, and we hear from 
every quarter complaints Of it. In Scotland the custom 
of recitation prevails, but multitudes besides Dr. Camp- 
bell f condemn it. In many parts of the continent of 

* See also Bridges' Christiaii Ministry, Part iv. Ch. 5, Sec. 2. 
t See his fourth Lecture on Pulpit Eloquence. 
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Europe no method is known, but that of a brief prepara- 
tion and unpremeditated language; but that it should be 
universally approved by those who use it, is more than we 
can suppose. 

The truth is, that either method may fail in the hands 
of incompetent or indolent men, and either may be thought 
to succeed by those whose taste or prejudices are obstinate 
in its favor. All that I contend for, in advocating unwrit- 
ten discourse, is, that this method claims a decided supe- 
riority over the others in some of the most important par- 
ticulars. That the others have their own advantages, I 
do not deny, nor that this is subject to disadvantages 
from which they are free. But whatever these may be, I 
hope to show that they are susceptible of a remedy ; that 
they are not greater than those which attend other modes ; 
that they are balanced by equal advantages; and that 
.therefore this art deserves to be cultivated by all who 
would do their utmost to render their ministry usefuL 
There can be no good reason why the preacher should 
confine himself to either mode. It might be most bene- 
ficial to cultivate and practise all. By this means he might 
impart something of the advantages of each to each-, and 
correct the faults of all by mingling them with the excel- 
lences of all. He would learn to read with more of the 
natural accent of the speaker, and to speak with more of 
the precision of the writer. 

The remarks already made have been designed to point 
out some of the general advantages attending the use of 
unprepared language. Some others remain to be noticed, 
which have more particular reference to the preacher indi- 
vidually. 
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m. 

It is no unimportant consideration to a minister of the 
gospel, that this is a talent held in high estimation among 
men, and that it gives additional influence to him who pos- 
sesses it. It is thought to argue capacity and greatness of 
mind. Fluency of language passes with many, and those 
not always the vulgar, for affluence of thought ; and never to 
be at a loss for something to say, is supposed to indicate in- 
exhaustible knowledge. It cannot have escaped the obser- 
vation of any one accustomed to notice the judgments which 
are passed upon men, how much reputation and consequent 
influence are acquired by the power of speaking readily and 
boldly, without any other considerable talent and with very 
indifferent acquisitions ; and how a man of real talents, learn- 
ing, and worth, has frequently sunk below his proper level, 
from a mere awkwardness and embarrassment in speaking 
without preparation. So that it is not simply superstition 
which leads so many to refuse the name of preaching to all 
but extemporaneous harangues ; it is in part owing to the 
natural propensity there is to admire, as something won- 
derful and extraordinary, this facility of speech. It is un- 
doubtedly a very erroneous standard of judgment But a 
minister of the gospel, whose success in his important call- 
ing depends so much on his personal influence, and the es- 
timation in ^hich his gifls are held, can hardly be justified 
in slighting the cultivation of a talent, which may so inno- 
cently add to his means of influence. 

IV. 

It must be remembered also, that occasions will some- 
times occur, when the want of this power may expose him 
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to mortification, and deprive him of an opportunity of use- 
fulness. For such emergencies one would choose to be 
prepared. It may be o£ consequence that he should ex- 
press his opinion in an ecclesiastical council, and give rea- 
sons for the adoption or rejection of important measures. 
Possibly he may be only required to state &cts, which have 
come to his knowledge. It is very desirable to be able to do 
this readily, fluently, without embarrassment to himself, and 
pleasantly to those who hear ; and in order to this, a habit 
of speakLg is necessary. In the course of his ministra- 
tions amongst his own people, occasions wiU arise when an 
exhortation or address would be seasonable and useful, but 
when there is no time for written preparation. If then he 
have cultivated the art of extemporaneous speaking, and 
attained to any degree of facility and confidence in it, he 
may avail himself of the opportunity to do good, which he 
must otherwise have passed by unimproved. Funerals 
and baptisms afford suitable occasions of making good reli- 
gious impressions. A sudden providence, also, on the very 
day of the Sabbath, may suggest most valuable topics of 
reflection and exhortation, lost to him who is confined to 
what he may have previously written, but choice treasure 
to him who can venture to speak without writing. If it 
were only to avail himself of a few opportunities like these 
in the course of his life, or to save himself but once the 
mortification of being silent when he ought to speak, is ex- 
pected to speak, and would do good by speaking, it would 
be well worth all the time and pains it might cost to ac- 
quire it. 

V. 

It^is a further advantage, not to be forgotten here, that 
the excitement of speaking in public strikes out new views 
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of a subject, new illustrations, and unthought of figures and 
arguments, which perhaps never would have presented 
themselves to the mind in retirement ^The warmth 
which animates him," says Fenelon, " gives birth to expres- 
sions and figures, which he never could have prepared in 
his study." He who feels himself safe in flying off* from the 
path he has prescribed to himself, without any fear lest he 
should fail to find his way back, will readily seize upon 
these, and be astonished at the new light which breaks in 
upon him as he goes on, and flashes all around him. This 
is according to the experience of all extemporaneous speak- 
ers. "The degree in which," says Thomas Scott,* who 
practised this method constantly, " after the most careful 
preparation for the pulpit, new thoughts, new arguments, 
animated addresses, often flow into my mind, while speak- 
ing to a congregation, even on very conupon subjects, 
makes me feel as if I was quite another man than when 
poring over them in my study. There will be inaccura- 
cies ; but generally the most striking things in my sermons 
were unpremeditated." 

Then again, the presence of the audience gives a greater 
seeming reality to the work ; it is less like doing a task, 
and more like speaking to men, than when one sits coolly 
writing at his table. Consequently there is likely to be 
greater plainness and directness in his exhortations, more 
closeness in his appeals, more of the earnestness of genuine 
feeling in his expostulations. He ventures, in the warmth 
of the moment, to urge considerations, which perhaps in 
the study seemed too familiar, and to employ modes of ad- 
dress, which are allowable in personal communion with a 
friend, but which one hesitates to commit to writing, lest he 

* Life, p. 268. 
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should infringe the dignity of deliberate composition. This 
forgetfidness of self, this unconstrained following the im- 
pulse of the affections, while he is hurried on bj the pres- 
ence and attention of those whom he hopes to benefit, cre- 
ates a sympathy between him and his hearers, a direct pas- 
sage from heart to heart, a mutual understanding of each 
other, which does more to effect the true object of religious 
discourse, than anything else can do. The preacher will, 
in this way, have the boldness to say many things which 
ought to be said, but about which, in his study, he would 
feel reluctant ai^d timid. And granting that he might be 
led to say some things improperly ; yet if his mind be well 
disciplined and well governed, and his discretion habitual, 
he will do it exceedingly seldom ; while no one, who esti- 
mates the object of preaching as highly as he should, will 
think an occasional false step any objection against that 
mode, which insures upon the whole the greatest boldness 
and earnestness. He will think it a less fault than the 
tameness and abstractness, which are the besetting sins of 
deliberate composition. At any rate, what method is secure 
from occasional false steps ? 

VI. 

Another consideration which recommends this method to 
the attention of preachers, though at the same time it indi- 
cates one of its difficulties, is this ; that all men, from vari- 
ous causes, constitutional or accidental, are subject to great 
inequality in the operations of their minds — sometimes 
laboring with felicity and sometimes failing. Perhaps this 
£eict is in no men so observable as in preachers, because no 
others are so much compelled to labor, and exhibit their 
labors, at all seasons, favorable and unfavorable. There is 
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a certain quantity of the severest mental toil to be per- 
formed every week ; and as the mind cannot be always in 
the same frame, they are constantly presenting proofs of 
the variation of their powers. An extemporaneous speaker 
is of course exposed to all this inequality, and must expect 
to be sometimes mortified by ill success. When the mo- 
ment of speaking arrives, his mind may be slow and dull, 
his thoughts sluggish and impeded ; he may be exhausted 
by labor, or suffering from temporary indisposition. He 
strives in vain to rally his powers, and forces his way, with 
thorough discomfort and chagrin, to the e»d of an unprofi- 
table talk. But then how many men write under the same 
embarrassments, and are equally dissatisfied ; with the ad- 
ditional mortification of having spent a longer tinie, and of 
being unable to give their poor preparation the interest of 
a forcible manner, which the very distress of an extempo- 
raneous effort would have imparted. 

But on the other hand, when his mind is bright and 
clear, and his animal spirits lively! he will speak much bet- 
ter after merely a suitable premeditation, than he can pos- 
sibly write. "Every man," says bishop Bumet, "may 
thus rise far above what he could ever have attained in 
any other way.** We see proof of this in conversation. 
When engaged in unrestrained and animated conversation 
with familiar ^ends, who is not conscious of having struck 
out brighter thoughts and happier sayings, than he ever put 
upon paper in the deliberate composition of the closet ? It 
is a common remark concerning many men, that they pray 
much better than they preach. The reason is, that their 
sermons are made leisurely and sluggishly, without excite- 
ment ; but in their public devotions they are strongly en- 
gaged, and the mind acts with more concentration and 
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Tiyadty. The same thing has been observed in the art of 
music ^ There have been organists whose abilities in un- 
studied effusions on their instiniraents have almost amounted 
to inspiration, such as Sebastian Bach, Handel, Marchand, 
Couperin, Kelway, Stanley, Worgan, and Keeble; several 
of whom played better music extempore than they could 
write with meditation." * 

It is upon no different principle that we explain, what all 
scholars have experienced, that they write best when they 
write rapidly, from a full and excited mind. One of Ros- 
common's precepts is, " to write with fui*y and correct with 
phlegm." The author of Waverley tells us, " that the works 
and passages in which, he has succeeded, have uniformly 
been written with the greatest rapidity." The same author 
is understood to have said, that of his principal poems, only 
one, the " Lady of the Lake," was written over a second 
time, and that this was completed in six weeks. Johnson's 
best Ramblers and his admirable Rasselas were hurried wet 
and uncorrected to the press. The celebrated Rockingham 
Memorial, at the commencement of the late war, is said to 
have been the hasty composition of a single evening. And 
it will be found true, 1 believe, of many of the best sermon 
writers, that they revolve the subject till their minds are 
filled and warmed, and then put their discourse upon paper 
at a single sitting. Now what is all this but extemporane- 
ous writing ? and what does it require but a mind equally 
collected and at ease, equally disciplined by practice, and 
interested in the subject, to insure equal success in extem- 
poraneous speaking f Nay, we might anticipate occasional 
superior success ; since the thoughts sometimes flow, when 

* Bees' Cyclopsedia. 
18 
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at the highest and most passionate excitement, too rapidly 
and profusely for any thing slower than the tongue to afford 
them vent. 

vn. 

There is one more consideration in favor of the practice 
I recommend, which I think cannot fail to have weight 
with all who are solicitous to make progress in theological 
knowledge ; namely, that it redeems time for study. The 
labor of preparing and conmiitting to paper a sermcm or 
two every week, is one which necessarily occupies the prin- 
cipal part of a minister's time and thoughts, and withdraws 
him from the investigation of many subjects, which, if his 
mind were more at leisure, it would be his duty and pleas- 
ure to pursue. He who writes sermons, is ready to coii- 
sider this as the chief object, or perhaps the sole business 
of his calling. When not actually engaged in writing, yet 
the necessity of doing it pre^es upon his mind, and so 
binds him as to make him feel as if he were wrong in being 
employed on any thing else. I speak of the tendencj, 
which certainly is to prevent a man from pursuing, very 
extensively, any profitable study. But if he have acquired 
that ready command of thought and language, which will 
enable him to speak without written preparation, the time 
and toil of writing are saved, to be devoted to a different 
mode of study. He may prepare his discourses at inter- 
vals of leisure, while walking or riding ; and having once 
arranged the outlines of the subject, and ascertained its 
principal bearings and applications, the work of preparation 
is over. The language remains to be suggested at the mo- 
ment. 

I do not mean by this, that preparation for the pulpit 
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should ever be made slightly, or esteemed on object of 
small importance. It doubtless demands, and should re- 
ceive, the best of a man's talents and labors. What I con- 
tend for is, that a habit of mind may be acquired, which 
shall enable one to make a better and more thorough pre- 
paration at less expense of labor and time. He may ac- 
quire, by discipline, that ease and promptitude of looking 
into subjects and bringing out their prcmiinent features, 
which shall enable him at a glance, as it were, to seize the 
points on which he should enlarge.* Some minds are so 
constituted as ^ to look a subject into shape " much more 
readily than others. But the power of doing it is in a 
great measure mechanical, and depends upon habit All 
may acquire it to a certain extent When the mind works 
with most concentration, it works at once most quickly and 
most surely. Now the act of speaking extempore favors 
this concentration of the powers, more than the slower pro- 
cess of leisurely writing — perhaps more than any other 
(^ration; consequently, it increases, with practice, the 
fadHty of dissecting subjects, and of arranging materials 
for preadiing. In other words, the completeness with 
which a subject is viewed and its parts arranged, does not 
depend so much on die time spent upon it, as on the 

* I woald here refer the stndent to Whately's y&laable work. 
Elements of Bhetosic, which has appeared since the first publi- 
cation of this treatise. " A perfect familiarity," he says, " with the 
roles laid down in the first part of his work, would be likelj to give 
die extemporaneous orator that habit of quickly methodizing his 
thoughts on a given subject, which is essential (at least where no 
very long premeditation is allowed) to give to a Speech something 
of the weight of argument and deamess of arnuigement, which 
chacacterize good writiAg." 
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Vigor with which the attention is applied to it That course 
of study is the best, which most favors this vigor of atten- 
tion ; and the habit of extemporaneous speaking is more 
than anything favorable to it, from the necessity which it 
imposes of applying the mind with energy, and thinking 
promptly. 

The great danger in this case would be, that of substi- 
tuting an easy flow of words for good sense and sober 
reflection, and becoming satisfied with very superficial 
thoughts. But this danger is guarded against by the habit 
of study, and of writing for other purposes. If a man 
should neglect all mental exertion, except so far as would 
be required in the meditation of a sermon, it would be ru- 
inous. We witness its disastrous effects in the empty word- 
iness of many extemporaneous preachers. It is wrong, 
however, to argue against the practice itself from their ex- 
ample ; for all other modes would be equally condemned, 
if judged by the ill-success of indolent and unfaithful men. 
The minister must keep himself occupied, — reading, think- 
ing, investigating ; thus having his mind always awake and 
active. This is a far better preparation than the bare wri- 
ting of sermons, for it exercises the powers more, and 
keeps them bright The great master of Roman eloquence 
thought it essential to the true orator, that he should be 
familiar with all sciences, and have his mind filled with 
every variety of knowledge. He therefore, much as he 
studied his favorite art, yet occupied more time in litera- 
ture, philosophy, and politics, than in the composition of his 
speeches. His preparation was less particular than gen- 
eral. So it has been with other eminent speakers. When 
Sir Samuel Homilly was in full practice in the High Court 
of Chancery, and at the same time overwhelmed with the 
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pressure of public political QODoems ; his castom was to 
enter the court, to receive there the history of the cause 
he was to plead, thus to acquaint himself with the circum- 
stances for the first time, and forthwith proceed to argue it 
His general preparation and long practice enabled him to 
do this, without failing in justice to his cause. I do not 
know that in this he was singular. The same sort of pre- 
paration would insure success in the pulpit He who is 
always thinking, may expend upon each individual effort 
less time, because he can think at once fast and welL But 
he who never thinks, except when attempting to manufac- 
ture a sermon (and it is to be feared there are such men), 
must devote a great deal of time to this labor exclusively ; 
and after all, he will not have that wide range of thought or 
copiousness of illustration, which his office demands and 
which study only can give. 

In fact, what I have here insisted upon is exemplified in 
the case of the extemporaneous writers, whom I have al- 
ready named. I would only carry their practice a step fur- 
tlier, and devote an hour to a discourse instead of a day. 
Not to all discourses, for some ought to be written for the 
sake of writing, and some demand a sort of investigation, 
to which the use of the pen is essential. But then a very 
large proportion of the topics on which a minister should 
preach, have been subjects of his attention a thousand 
times. He is thoroughly familiar with them ; and an hour 
to arrange his ideas and collect illustrations, is abundantly 
sufficient The late Thomas Scott is said for years to 
have prepared his discourses entirely by meditation on 
the Sunday, and thus to have gained leisure for his exten- 
sive studies, and great and various labors. This is an ex- 
treme oa which few have a right to venture, and which 

18* 
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should be recommended to none. It shows, however, the 
power of habit, and the ability of a mind to act promptly 
and effectually, which is kept upon the alert by constant 
occupation. He who is always engaged in thinking and 
studying, will always have thoughts enough for a sermon, 
and good ones too, which will come at an hour's warning. 

The objections which may be made to the practice I 
have sought to recommend, I must leave to be considered 
in another place. I am desirous, in concluding this chap- 
ter, to add the favorable testimony of a writer, who ex- 
pressly disapproves the practice in general, but who allows 
its excellence when accompanied by that preparation which 
I would every where imply. 

" You are accustomed," says Dinouart,* " to the careful 
study and imitation of nature. You have used yourself to 
writing and speaking with care on different subjects, and 
have well stored your memory by reading. You thus have 
provided resources for speaking, which are always at hand. 
The best authors and the best thoughts are familiar to you ; 
you can readily quote the Scriptures, you express yourself 
easily and gracefully, you have a sound and correct judg- 
ment on which you can depend, method and precision in 
the arrangement of proofs ; you can readily connect each 
part by natural transitions, and are able to say all that be- 
longs, and precisely what belongs to the subject You may 
then take only a day, or only an hour, to reflect on your 
subject, to arrange your topics, to consult your memory, to 
choose and prepare your illustrations, — and then, appear 
in public I am perfectly willing that you should. The 

* Snr TEloquence da Corps, on rAcdon dn Pr^dicateor. 
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common expressions which go to make up the body of the 
discourse, will present themselves spontaneously. Your 
periods, perhaps, will be less harmonious, your transitions 
less ingenious, an ill-placed word will sometimes escape 
you ; but all this is pardonable. The animation of your 
delivery will compensate for these blemishes, and you will 
be master of your own feelings, and those of your hearers. 
There will, perhaps, be apparent throughout a certain dis- 
order, but it will not prevent your pleasing and affecting 
me ; your action as well as your words will appear to me 
the more naturaL" 



CHAPTER II. 

DISADVANTAGES OP EXTEMPORANEOUS PREACHINa. 
OBJECTIONS CONSIDERED. 

Against what has been advanced in the preceding 
pages, many objections will be urged, and the evils of the 
practice I recommend be declared more than sufficient to 
counterbalance its advantages. Of these it is necessary 
that I should now take notice, and obviate them as well as 
I may. 

It should be first of all remarked, that the force of the 
objections commonly made, lies against the exclusive use 
of extemporaneous preaching, and not against its partial 
and occasional use. It is of consequence that this should 
be considered. There can be no doubt, that he would 
preach very wretchedly, who should always be haranguing 
without the corrective discipline of writing. The habit of 
writing is essential. Many of the objections which are 
currently made to this mode of address, fall to the ground 
when this statement is made. 

Other objections have been founded on the idea, that by 
extemporaneous is meant, unpremeditated. Whereas there 
is a plain and important distinction between them, the latter 
word being applied to the thoughts, and the former to the 
language only. To preach without premeditation, is alto- 
gether unjustifiable ; although there is no doubt that a man 
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of habitual readiness of mind, may express himself to 
great advantage on a subject with which he is familiar, after 
very little meditation. 

Many writers on the art of preaching, as well as on elo- 
quence in general, have given a decided judgment unfavor- 
able to extemporaneous speaking. There can be no fairer 
way of answering their objections, than by examining what 
they have advanced, and opposing their authority by that 
of equal names on the other side. 

Gerard, in his Treatise on the Pastoral Charge, has the 
following passage on this subject. 

" He will run into trite, common-place topics ; his com- 
positions will be loose and unconnected ; his language oflen 
coarse and confused ; and diffidence, or care to recollect his 
subject, will destroy the management of his voice." At 
the same time, however, he admits that " it is very proper 
that a man should be able to preach in this way, when it is 
necessary ; — but no man ought always to preach in this 
way." To which decision I have certainly nothing to ob- 
ject 

Mason, in his Student and Pastor, says to the same 
effect, that " the inaccuracy of diction, the inelegance, pov- 
erty, and lowness of expression, which is commonly ob- 
served in extempore discourses, will not fail to offend every 
hearer of good taste." 

Dinouart, who is an advocate for recitation from memory, 
says that "experience decides against extemporaneous 
preaching, though there are exceptions ; but these are very 
few ; and we must not be led astray by the success of a 
few first rate orators." 

Hume, in his Essay upon Eloquence, expresses an opin- 
ion that the modem deficiency in this art is to be attributed 
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to ^that extreme affectation of extempore speakings which 
has led to extreme carelessness of method." 

The writer of an article, on the Greek Orators, in the 
Edinburgh Beview,* observes, that ** among the sources of 
the ooaruption of modem eloquence, may clearij be distin- 
guished as the most fruitRil, the habit of extempore speak- 
ing, acquired rapidly by persons who frequent popular 
assemblies, and, beginning at the wrong end, attempt to 
speak before they have studied the art of oratory, or even 
duly stored their minds with the treasures of thought and 
language, which can only be drawn from assiduous inter- 
course with the ancient and modem classics.** 

These are the prominent objections which have been 
made to the practice in question. Without denying that 
they have weight, I think it may be made to appear that 
they have not the unquestionable preponderance, which is 
assumed for them. They will be found, on examination, to 
be the objections of a cultivated taste, and to be drawn 
from the examples of undisciplined men, who ought to be 
left entirely out of the question. 



The Objection most urged is that which relates to style. 
It is said, the expression will be poor, inelegant, inaccurate, 
and offensive to hearers of taste. 

To those who urge this it may be replied, that the reason 
why style is . an important consideration in the pulpit, is, 
not that the taste of the hearers may be gratified, — for but a 
small part of any congregation is capable of taking cogni- 
zance of this matter ; — but solely for die purpose of pre- 
senting the speaker's thoughts, reasonings, and expostula-. 

* No. LXXXX. p. 82. 
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tions distinctlj and fordblj to the minds of his hearers. If 
this be effected, it is all which can reasonably be demanded. 
And I ask if it be not notorious, that an earnest and appro- 
priate elocution will give this effect to a poor stjle, and that 
poor speaking will take it away from the most exact and 
emphatic style ? Is it not also notorious that the peculiar 
earnestness of spontaneous speech, is, above all others^ 
suited to arrest the attention, and engage the feelings of an 
audience ? and that the mere reading of a piece of fine 
composition, under the notion that careful thought and fin- 
ished diction are the only things needful, leaves the major- 
ity miinterested in the discourse, and free to think of any- 
thing they please ? " It is a poor compliment,** says Blair, 
^ that one is an accurate reasoner, if he be not a persuasive 
speaker also." It is a small matter that the style is poor, 
so long as it answers the great purpose of instructing and 
affecting men. So that, as I have more fully shown in a 
former place, the objection lies on an erroneous foundation. 
Besides, if it were not so, it will be found quite as strong 
against the writing of sermons. For how large a propor- 
tion: of sermon writers have these same faults of style I 
what a great want of force, neatness, compactness, is there 
in the composition of most preachers ! what weakness, in- 
elegance, and inconclusiveness ; and how small improve- 
ment do they make, even after the practice of years ! How 
happens this? It is because they do not make this an 
object of attention and study ; and some might be unable 
to attain it if they did. But that watchfulness and care 
which secure a correct and neat style in writing, would also 
secure it in speaking. It does not naturally belong to the 
one, more than to the other, and may be as certainty at- 
tained in each by the proper pains. Indeed, so &r as my 
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observation has extended, I am not certain that there is not 
as large a proportion of extempore speakers, whose dicdoQ 
is exact and unexceptionable, as of writers — always taking 
into view their education, which equally affects the one and 
the other. And it is a consideration of great weight, that 
the faults in question are far less offensive in speakers than 
in writers- 
It is apparent that objectors of this sort are gnilty of a 
double mistake ; first, in laying too great stress upon mere 
defects of style, and then in taking for granted, that these 
are unavoidable. They might as well insist that defects of 
written style are unavoidable. Whereas they are the conse- 
quence of the negligent mode in which the art has been 
studied, and of its having been given up, for the most part, to 
ignorant and fanatical pretenders. Let it be diligently cul- 
tivated by educated men, and we shall find no more cause to 
expel it from the pulpit than from the forum or the parlia- 
ment " Poverty, inelegance, and poorness of diction," will 
be no longer so " generally observed," and even hearers of 
taste will cease to be offended. 

n. 

A want of order, a rambling, unconnected, desultory 
manner, is commonly objected ; as Hume styles it, ^ ex- 
treme carelessness of method ; " and this is so often ob- 
served, as to be justly an object of dread. But this is 
occasioned by that indolence and want of discipline to which 
we have just alluded. It is not a necessary eviL If a 
man have never studied the art of speaking, nor passed 
through a course of preparatory discipline ; if he have so 
rash and unjustifiable a confidence in himself, that he will 
undertake to speak, without having considered what he shall 
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say, what object he shall aim at, or by what steps he shall 
attain it ; the inevitable consequence will be confusion, in- 
oondusiveness, and wandering. Who recominendi such a 
course ? But he who has first trained himself to th& work, 
and whenever he would speak, has surveyed his ground, 
and become familiar with the points to be dwelt upon, and 
the course of reasoning and track of thought to be fol- 
lowed ; will go on from one step to another, in an easy and 
natural order, and give no occasion to the complaint of con- 
fusion or disarrangement 

" Some preachers," says Dinouart, " have the folly to 
think that they can make sermons impromptu. And what 
a piece of work they make I They bolt out every thing 
which comes into their head. They take for granted, what 
ought to be proved, or perhaps they state half the argu- 
ment, and forget the rest Their appearance corresponds 
to the state of their mind, which is occupied in hunting 
after some way of finishing the sentence they have begun. 
They repeat themselves; they wander off in digression. 
They stand stiff without moving ; or if they are of a lively 
temperament, they are full of the most turbulent action; 
their eyes and hands are flying about in every direction, 
and their words choke in their throats. They are like men 
swimming who have got frightened, and throw about their 
hands and feet at random, to save themselves from drown- 
ing. 

There is doubtless great truth in this humorous descrip- 
tion. But what is the legitimate inference ? that extempo- 
raneous speaking is altogether ridiculous and mischievous ? 
or only that it is an art which' requires study and discipline, 
and which no man should presume to practise, until he has 
fitted himself for it ? 

19 
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in. 

In the same way I should dispose of the ohjection, that 
this habit leads to barrenness in preaching, and the ever- 
lasting repetition of the same sentiments and topics. If a 
man make his facility of speech an excuse for the n^lect 
of study, then doubtless this will be the result He who 
cannot resist his indolent propensities, had best avoid this 
occasion of temptation. He must be able to command him- 
self to think, and industriously prepare himself by medita- 
tion, if he would be safe in this hazardous experiment He 
who does this, and continues to learn and reflect while he 
preaches, will be no more empty and monotonous than if 
he carefully wrote every word. 

IV. 

But this temptation to indolence in the preparation for 
the desk, is urged as in itself a decisive objection. A man 
finds, that, after a little practice, it is an exceedingly easy 
thing to fill up his half-hour with declamation which shall 
pass off very well, and hence he grows negligent in previ- 
ous meditation ; and insensibly degenerates into an empty 
exhorter, without choice of language, or variety of ideas. 
This is undoubtedly the great and alarming danger of this 
practice. This must be triumphed over, or it is ruinous. 
We see examples of it wherever we look among those 
whose preaching is exclusively extempore. In these cases^ 
the evil rises to its magnitude in consequence of their total 
neglect of the pen. The hal^it of writing a certain propor- 
tion of the time would, in some measure, counteract this 
dangerous tendency. 

But it is still insisted, that man's natural love of ease is 
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not to be trusted ; that lie will not long continae the drudg- 
ery of writing in part ; that when he has once gained con- 
fidence to speak without study, he will find it so fiattering 
to his indolence, that he will involuntarily give himself up 
to it, and relinquish the pen altogether ; that consequently 
there is no security, except in never beginning. 

To this it may be replied, that they who have not princi- 
ple and self-government enough to keep them industrious, 
will not be kept so by being compelled to write sermons. 
I think we have abundant proof, that a man may write 
with as little pains and thinking, as he can speak. It by 
no means follows, that because it is on paper, it is therefore 
the result of study. And if it be not, it will be greatly in- 
ferior, in point of efiect, to an unpremeditated declamation ; 
for in the latter case, there will probably be at least a tem- 
porary excitement of feeling, and consequent vivacity of 
manner, while in the former the indolence of the writer 
will be made doubly intolerable by his heaviness in read- 
ing. 

It cannot be doubted, however, that if any one find his 
facility of extemporaneous invention, likely to prove de- 
structive to his habits of diligent application ; it were advi- 
sable that he refrain from the . practice. It could not be 
worth while for him to lose his habits of study and think- 
ing for the sake of an abihty to speak, which would avail 
him but little, after his ability to think has been weakened 
or destroyed. 

As for those whose indolence habitually prevails over 
principle, and who make no preparation for duty excepting 
the mechanical one of covering over a certain number of 
pages, — they have no concern in the ministry, and should 
be driven to seek some other employment, where their me- 
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chanical labor may provide them a livelihood, without in* 
juriDg their own souls, or those of other men. 

If the objection in question be applied to conscientious 
men, whose hearts are in their profession, and who have a 
sincere desire to do good, it certainly has very little weight. 
The minds of such men are kept active with reflection, and 
stored with knowledge, and warm with religious feeling. 
They are therefore always ready to speak to the purpose, 
as well as write to the purpose ; and their habitual sense 
of the importance of their office, and their anxiety to 
fulfil it in the best manner, will forbid that indolence 
which is so disastrous. The objection implies, that 
the consequence pointed out is one which cannot be avoided. 
Experience teaches us the contrary. It is the tendency 
— but a tendency which may be, for it has been, coun- 
teracted. Many have preached in this mode for years, 
and yet have never relaxed their diligence in study, 
nor declined in the variety, vigor, and interest of their dis- 
courses; sometimes dull, undoubtedly; but this may be 
said with equal truth of the most faithful and laborious 

writers. 

V. 

Many suppose that there is a certain natural talent, es- 
sential to success in extempore speaking, no less than in 
poetry ; and that it is absurd to recommend the art to those 
who have not this peculiar talent, and vain for them to 
attempt its practice. 

In regard to that ready flow of words, which seems to be 
the natural gifl of some men, it is of little consequeoce 
whether it be really such, or be owing to the educatioD and 
habits of early life, and rain self-confidence. It is ^certain 
that diffidence and tb6 want of habit are great hipidfaiiceB 
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to flaency of speech ; and it is equally certain, that this 
natural fluency is a very questionable advantage to him 
who would be an impressive speaker. It is quite observa- 
ble that those who at first talk easiest, do not always talk 
best Their very facility is a snare to them. It serves to 
keep them content ; they make no effort to improve, and 
are likely to fidl into slovenly habits of elocution. So that 
this unacquired fluency is so far from essential, that it is not 
even a benefit, and it may be an injury. It keeps from 
final eminence by the very greatness of its early promise. 
On the other hand, he who possesses originally no remark- 
able command of language, and whom an unfortunate bash- 
fiilness prevents from well using what he has ; is obliged to 
subject himself to severe discipline, to submit to rules and 
tasks, to go through a tedious process of training, to acquire 
by much labor the needful sway over his thoughts and 
words, so that they shall come at his bidding, and not be 
driven away by his own diffidence, or the presence of other 
men. To do all this, is a long and disheartening labor. 
He is exposed to frequent mortifications, and must endure 
many grievous failures, before he attain that confidence 
which is indispensable to success. But then in this disci- 
pline, his powers, mental and moral, are strained up to 
the highest intenseness of action ; afler persevering prac- 
tice, they become habitually subject to his control, and 
work with a precision, exactness, and energy, which can 
never be in the possession of him, who has depended on 
his native, undisciplined gift. Of the truth of this, exam- 
ples are by no means wanting, and I could name, if it 
were proper, more than one striking instance within my 
own observation. It was probably this to which Newton 
referred, when he said, that he never spoke well till he 

19* 
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felt that be ooold not speak at all. Let no one ftereibre 
think it an obstacle in bis way that be has no readiness of 
words. If be have good sense and no deficiency of talent, 
and is willing to labor for this as all great acquisitions most 
be labored for, be needs not fear but that in time be will at- 
tain it. 

We must be careful, however, not to mistake the object 
to be attained. It is not a high rank in oratory, consum- 
mate eloquence. If it were, then indeed a yoong man 
might pause till be bad ascertained whether he possessed 
all those extraordinary endoMrments of intellect, imagina- 
tion, sensibility, countenance, voice, and person, whicfa be- 
long to few men in a century, and without which the great 
orator does not exist. He is one of those splendid forma- 
tions of nature, which she exhibits but rarely ; and it is not 
necessary to the object of his pursuit that tbe minister be 
such. The purposes of his office are less aiQbitious, — to 
impart instruction and do good ; and it is by no means cer- 
tain that the greatest eloquence is best adapted to these 
purposes in the pulpit But any man, with powers which 
fit him for the ministry at all, — unless there be a few ex- 
traordinary exceptions, — is capable of learning to express 
himself clearly, correcdy, and with method ; and this b 
precisely what is wanted, and no more than this. I do not 
say eloquently ; for as it is not thought indispensable that 
every writer of sermons should be eloquent, it cannot be 
thought essential Ibat every speaker should be sa But 
ibe same powers which have enabled him to write, will, 
with sufficient discipline, enable him to spe^ ; with every 
probability that when he comes to speak with the same 
ease and collectedness, be will do it with a nearer approacii 
to eloquence. Without such discipline be has no right to 
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hope for success ; let him not say that success is impossibley 
until he has submitted to it 

I apprehend that these remarks will be found not only 
correct in theory, but agreeable to experience. With the 
exceeding little systematic cultivation of the art which 
there is amongst us, and no actual instructi(m, we find that 
a great majority of the lawyers in our courts, and not a 
small portion of the members of our legislatures, are able 
to argue and debate. In some of the most popular and 
quite numerous religious sects, we find preachers enough, 
who are able to communicate their thoughts and harangue 
their congregations, and exert very powerful and perma- 
nent influence over large bodies of the people. Some of 
these are men of as small natural talents and as limited 
education, as any that enter the sacred office. It should 
seem therefore that no one needs to despair. 

In the ancient republics of Greece and Rome, this ac- 
comj^hment was a necessary branch of a finished educa- 
tion. A much smaller proportion of the citizens were ed- 
ucated than amongst us ; but of these a much larger num- 
ber became orators. No man could hope for distinction 
or influence, and yet slight this art* The commanders 
of their armies were orators as well as soldiers, and ruled 
as well by their rhetorical as by their military skilL There 
was no trusting with them as with us, to a natural facility, 

* It is ofben said that extemporaneous speaking is the distinction 
of modem eloquence. But the whole language of Cicero's rhetori- 
cal works, as well as particular terms in common use, and anecdotes 
recorded of different speakers, prove the contrary ; not to mention 
Quinctilian's express instructions on the subject. Hume, also, tella 
us fix>m Suidas, that the writing of speeches was unknown until the 
time of Pericles. 
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or the acquisition of an accidental fluency by actual prac- 
tice. But they served an apprenticeship to the art. They 
passed through a regular course of instruction in schools. 
They submitted to long and laborious discipline — injmihts 
labor et quotidiana meditaiio,* They exercised themselves 
frequently, both before equals and in the presence of teach- 
ers, who criticised, reproved, rebuked, excited emulation, 
and left nothing undone which art and perseverance could 
accomplish. The greatest orators of antiquity, so far from 
being favored by natural tendencies, except indeed in their 
high intellectual endowments, had to struggle against natu- 
ral obstacles ; and instead of growing up spontaneously to 
their unrivalled eminence, they forced themselves forward 
by the most discouraging artificial process. Demosthenes 
combatted an impediment in speech and ungainliness of ges- 
ture, which at first drove him from the forum in disgrace. 
Cicero failed at first through weakness of lungs, and an ex- 
cessive vehemence of manner, which wearied his hearers 
and defeated his own purpose. These defects were con- 
quered by study and discipline. Cicero exiled himself from 
home, and during his absence in various lands passed not 
a day without a rhetorical exercise ; seeking the masters 
who were most severe in criticism, as the surest means of 
leading him to the perfection at which he aimed. Such 
too was the education of their other great men. They 
were all, according to their ability and station, orators ; or- 
ators, not by nature or accident, but by education ; formed 
in a strict process of rhetorical training ; admired and fol- 
lowed even while Demosthenes and Cicero were living, and 
unknown now, only because it is not possible that any but 
the first should survive the ordeal of ages. 

* Tao. de Or. Dial. c. 30. 
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The inference to be drawn from these observations, is, 
that if so many of those who received an accomplished 
education became accomplished orators, — because to become 
so was one purpose of their study, — then it is in the power 
of a mudi larger proportion amongst us, to form themselves 
into creditable and accurate speakers. The inference 
should not be denied until proved false by experiment. 
Let this art be made an object of attention, and young men 
train themselves to it &ithfully and long ; and if any of 
competent talents and tolerable science be found at last 
incapable of expressing themselves in continued and 
connected discourse, so as to answer the ends of the 
Christian ministry ; then, and not till then, let it be said 
that a peculiar talent or natural aptitude is requisite, 
the want of which must render effort vain ; then, and not 
till then, let us acquiesce in this indolent and timorous no- 
tion, which contradicts the whole testimony of antiquity, 
and all the experience of the world. Doubtless, after the 
most that can be done, there will be found the greatest va- 
riety of attainment ; ^^ men will differ," as Burnet remarks, 
^ quite as much as in their written compositions ; " and some 
will do but poorly what others will do excellently. But this 
is likewise true of every other art in which men engage, and 
not least so of writing sermons ; concerning which no (me 
will say, that as poor are not written, as it would be possi- 
ble for any one to speak. In truth, men of small talents 
and great slu^ishness, of a feeble sense of duty and 
no zeal, will of course make poor sermons, by whatever 
process they may do it, let them write or let them speak. 
It is doubtM concerning some, whether they would even 
steal good ones. 
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The survey we have now taken renders it evident, that 
the evils, which are principally objected against as attend- 
ing this mode of preaching, are not necessary evils, but are 
owing to insufficient study and preparation before the prac- 
tice is commenced, and indolence afterward. This is im- 
plied in the very expressions of the objectors themselves, 
who attribute the evil to "beginning at the wrong end, 
attempting to speak before studying the art of oratory, or 
even storing the mind with treasures of thought and lan- 
guage." It is, also, implied in this language, that study and 
preparation are capable of removing the objections. I do 
not therefore advocate the art, without insisting on the ne- 
cessity of severe discipline and training. No man should 
be encouraged or permitted to adopt it, who will not take 
the necessary pains, and proceed with the necessary perse- 
verance. 

This should be the more earnestly insisted upon, because 
it is from our loose and lazy notions on the subject, that 
eloquence in every department is suffering so much, and 
that the pulpit especially has become so powerless ; where 
the most important things that receive utterance upon earth, 
are sometimes read like school-boys' tasks, without even the 
poor pains to lay emphasis on the right words, and to pause 
in the right places. And this, because we fancy that, if 
nature have not designed us for orators, it is vain to make 
effort, and if she have, we shall be such without effort 
True, that the noble gifls of mind are from nature ; but 
not language, or knowledge, or accent, or tone, or gesture ; 
these are to be learned, and it is with these that the 
speaker is concerned. These are all matters of acquisition, 
and of difficult acquisition ; possible to be attained, and well 
worth the exertion that must be made. 
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The hbtorj of the world is full of testimony to prove 
how much depends upon industry ; not an eminent orator 
has lived, but is an example of it. Yet in contradiction to 
all this, the ahnost universal feeling appears to be, that in- 
dustry can effect nothing, that eminence is the result of 
accident, and that every one must be content to remain just 
what he may happen to be. Thus -multitudes, who come 
forward as teachers and guides, suffer themselves to be sat- 
isfied with the most indifferent attainments and a miserable 
mediocrity, without so much as inquiring how they might 
rise higher, much less making any attempt to rise. For 
any other art they would have served an apprenticeship, 
and would be ashamed to practise it in public before they 
had learned it. If any one would sing, he attends a mas- 
ter, and is drilled in the very elementary principles ; and 
only afler the most laborious process dares to exercise his 
voice in public. This he does, though he has scarce any 
thing to learn but the mechanical execution of what lies in 
sensible forms before his eye. But the extemporaneous 
speaker, who is to invent as well as to utter, to carry on an 
operation of the mind as well as to produce sound, enters 
upon the work without preparatory discipline, and then 
wonders that he fails 1 If he were learning to play on the 
flute for public exhibition, what hours and days would he 
spend in giving facility to his fingers, and attaining the 
power of the sweetest and most impressive execution. If 
he were devoting himself to the organ, what months and 
years would he labor, that he might know its compass, and 
be master of its keys, and be able to draw out, at will, all 
its various combinations of harmonious sound, and its full 
richness and delicacy of expression. And yet he will 
fancy that the grandest, the most vaiious, the most expres- 
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siye of all instraments, which the infinite Creator has &sh- 
ioned hj the union of an intellectual soul with the powers 
of speech, may he played upon without study or practice ; 
he comes to it, a mere uninstructed tyro,. and thinks toman- 
age all its stops, and command the whole compass of its 
varied and comprehensive power! He finds himself a 
hungler in the attempt, is mortified at his fiulure, and settles 
it in his mind forever that the attempt is vain. 

Success in every art, whatever may be the natural talent, 
is always the reward of industry and pains. But the in- 
stances are many, of men of the finest natural genius, 
whose beginning has promised much, but who have degen- 
erated wretchedly as they advanced, because they trusted 
to their giflts and made no efibrt to improve. That there 
have never been other men of equal endowments with 
Demosthenes and Cicero, none would venture to suppose; 
but who have so devoted themselves to their art, or become 
equal in excellence ? If those great men had been content, 
like others, to continue as they began, and had never made 
their persevering efforts for improvement, what would their 
countries have benefitted from their genius, or the world 
have known of their fame ? They would have been lost 
in the undistinguished crowd, that sunk to oblivion around 
them. Of how many more will the same remark prove 
true ! What encouragement is thus given to the industri- 
ous ! With such encouragement, how inexcusable is the 
negligence which suffers the most interesting and important 
truths to seem heavy and dull, and fall ineffectual to the 
ground, through mere sluggishness in their delivery I How 
unworthy of one who performs the high function of a reli- 
gious instructor — upon whom depend, in a great measure, 
the religious knowledge and devotional sentiment and final 
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racter of manj fellow beings — to imagine that he can 
rthilj discharge this great concern bj occasionally talk- 

fi>r an hoar, he knows not how, and in a manner which 
has taken no pains to render correct, impressive, or at- 
stive ; and which, simply through want of that command 
or himself which study would give, is unmethodical, 
foose, inaccurate, feeble, trifling. It has been said of the 
d preacher, that ^ truths divine come mended from his 
fpie." Alas, they come ruined and worthless from such 
Mm as this. They lose that holy energy by which they 

to convert the soul and purify man for heaven, and 
If in interest and efficacy, below the level of those 
idples which govern the ordinary affiurs of this k>wer 
id. 
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CHAPTER III. 



The observations contmnecl in the preceding chiq>ter 
make it safficientlj evident, that the art of extemporaneous 
speaking, however advantageous to the Christian minister, 
and however possible to be acquired, is jet attended with 
embarrassments and difficulties, which are to be removed 
only by long and arduous lab(»*« It is not enough, how- 
ever, to insist upon the necessity of this discipline. We 
must know in what it consists, and how it is to be conducted. 
In completing, therefore, the plan I have proposed to my- 
self, I am now to give a few hints respecting the mode in 
which the study is to be carried on, and obstacles to be sur- 
mounted. These hints, gathered partly from experience 
and partly from observation and books, will be necessarily 
incomplete ; but not, it is hoped, altogether useless to those 
who are asking some direction. 

I. 

The first thing to be observed is, that the student who 
would acquire facility in this art, should bear it constantly 
in mind, and have regard to it in all hi» studies, and in his 
wh(de mode of study. The reason is very obvious. He 
that would become eminent in any pursuit, must make it 
the primary and ahnost exclusive object of his attentioii. 
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It must never be long absent fix>m his thoughts, and he 
must be contriving how to promote it, in every thing he 
undertakes. It is thus that the miser accumulates, by 
making the most trifling occurrences the occasions of gain ; 
and thus the ambitious man is on the alert to forward his 
purposes of advancement by little events which another 
would pass unobserved. So too he, the business of whose 
life is preaching, should be on the watch to render every 
thing subservient to this end. The inquiry should always 
be, how he can turn the knowledge he is acquiring, the sub- 
ject he is 8tud3dng, this mode of reasoning, this event, this 
conversation, and the conduct of this or that man, to aid 
the purposes of religious instruction. He may find an ex- 
ample in the manner in which Pope pursued his &ivorite 
study. " From his attention to poetry," says Johnson, " he 
was never diverted. K conversation offered any thing that 
could be improved, he committed it to paper ; if a thought, 
or perhaps an expression more happy than was common, 
rose to his mind, he was careful to write it ; an indepen- 
d^it distich was preserved for an opportunity of insertion, 
and some Httle fragments have been found containing lines, 
or parts of lines, to be wrought upon at some other time.** 
By a like habitual and vigilant attention, the preacher will 
find scarce any thing but may be made to minister to his 
great de«gn, by either giving rise to some new train of 
thought, or suggesting an argument, or placing some truth 
in a new light, or furnishing some useful illustration. 
Thus none of his reading will be lost; every poem and 
play, every treatise on science, and speculation in philos- 
ophy, and 6ven every ephemeral tale may be made to give 
hints toward the better management of sermons, and the 
more effectual proposing and oonmiunicating of truth. 
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He who proposes to himself the art of extemporaneous 
speaking, should in like manner have constant regard to 
this particular object, and make every thing co-operate to 
form those habits of mind which are essential to it This 
may be done, not only without any hindrance to the pro- 
gress of his other studies, but even so far as to promote 
them. The most important requisites are rapid thinking, 
and ready conmiand of language. By rapid thinking I 
mean, what has already been spoken of, the power of seiz- 
ing at once upon the most prominent points of the subject 
to be discussed, and tracing out, in their proper order, the 
subordinate thoughts which connect them together. This 
power depends very much upon habit ; a habit nM>re easily 
acquired by some minds than by others, and by some 
with great difficulty. But there are few who, should they 
have a view to the formation of such a habit in aH their 
studies, might not attain it in a degree quite adequate to 
their purpose. This is much more indisputably true in re- 
gard to fluency of language. 

Let it, therefore, be a part of his daily care to analyze 
the subjects which come before him, and to frame sketches 
of sermons. This will aid him to acquire a facility in lay- 
ing open, dividing, and arranging topics, and preparing 
those outlines which he is to take with him into the pulpit 
Let him also investigate carefully the method of every 
author he reads, marking the divisions of his arrangement, 
and the connection and train of his reasoning. Butler^s 
preface to his Sermons will afford him some fine hints (m 
this way of study. Let this be his habitual mode of read- 
ing, so that he shall as much do this, as receive the mean- 
ing of separate sentences, and shall be always able to give 
a better account of the progress of the argument and the 
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reladmi of every part to the others and to the whole, than 
of merely individual passages and separate illustrations. 
This will infallibly b^et a readiness in finding the divi- 
sons and boundaries <^ a subject, which is one important 
requisite to an easy and successful speaker. 

In a similar manner, let him always bear in mind the 
value of a fluent and correct use of language. Let him 
not be negligent of this in his conversation , but be careful 
ever to select the best words, to avoid a slovenly style and 
drawling utterance, and to aim at neatness, force, and brev- 
ity. This may be done without formality or stiffness, or 
pedantic affectation ; and when settled into a habit is in- 
valuable. 

n. 

In addition to this general cultivation, there should be 
frequent exercise of the act of speaking. Practice is essen- 
tial to perfection in any art, and in none more so than in 
this. No man reads weU or writes well, except by long 
practice ; and he cannot expect without it to speak well — 
an operation which is equivalent to the other two united. 
He may indeed get along, as the phrase is; but not so 
well as he might do and should do. He may not always 
be able even to get along. He may be as sadly discom- 
fited as a friend of mine, who said that he had made the 
attempt, and was convinced that for him to speak extem- 
pore was impossible ; he had risen from his study table, 
and tried to make a speech, proving that virtue is better 
than vice ; but stumbled and failed at the very outset 
How could one hope to do better in a first attempt, if he 
had not considered beforehand what he should say ? It 
were as rational to think he could play on the organ with- 

20* 
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« 

out having learned, or translate from a language he had 
never studied. 

It would not be too much to require of the student, that 
he should exercise himself every day once at least, if not 
oftener ; and this on a variety of subjects, and in various 
ways, that he may attain a facility in every mode. It 
would be a pleasant interchange of employment to rise 
from the subject which occupies his thoughts, or £rom the 
book which he is reading, and repeat to himself the sub- 
stance of what he has just perused, with such additions 
and variations, or criticisms, as may suggest themselves at 
the moment. There could hardly be a more useiul exer- 
cise, even if there were no reference to this particular end. 
How many excellent chapters of valuable authors, how 
many fine views of important subjects, would be thus im- 
pressed upon his mind, and what rich treasures oi thought 
and language would be thus laid up in store. And accord- 
ing as he should be engaged in a work of reasoning, or 
description, or exhortation, or narrative, he would be at- 
taining the power of expressing himself readily in each 
of these various styles. By pursuing this course for two 
or three years, " a man may render himself such a master 
in this matter," says Burnet, " that he can never be sur- 
prised ; " and he adds, that he never knew a man faithfi;lly 
to pursue the plan of study he proposed, without being suc- 
cessful at last. 



m. 

When by such a course of study and discipline he has 
attained a tolerable fluency of thoughts and words, and a 
moderate confidence in his own powers ; there are several 
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things to be observed in first exercising the gifl in public^ 
in order to ensure comfort and success. 

It is advisable to make the first efibrts in some other 
place than the pulpit The pulpit, from various causes 
already alluded to, is the most embarrassing place from 
which a man can speak. One may utter himself fiuentlj 
in a spot of less sanctity and dignity, who should be unable 
to summon his. self-possession or command his thoughts in 
that desk, which he never names or contemplates, but 
^filled with solemn awe." Let the beginner, therefore, 
select some other field, until he have become accustomed 
to the exercise, and disciplined to self command. Let him, 
ki the familiar lectures of the Sunday school, or in classes 
for the biblical instruction of young people, or in private 
meetings for social religious worship, when there is less 
restraint upon his powers and he is warmed by near con- 
tact with those whom he addresses — let him in such scenes 
make the first rude trial of his gifts. Practice there will 
give him confidence and facility ; and he may afterward 
make the more hazardous and responsible attempt before a 
Sabbath congregation. 

IV. 

It has been generally reconunended to beginners,' that 
their first experiments should be hortatory ; and for this 
end, that after having written the body of the discourse, 
the application and conclusion should be left to the moment 
of delivery. Then, it is said, the hearer and speaker hav- 
ing become engaged and warm in the subject, the former 
will less observe any blemishes and inexactness of lan- 
guage, and the latter will have a freedom and fiow of utter- 
ance, which he would be less likely to enjoy at an earlier 
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and colder moment ; besides, that the exhortation is a mach 
easier achievement than the body of the discourse. 

It is probable that for some persons this rule may be 
found best ; though if I were to give one founded on my 
own experience, it would be directly opposed to it. I 
should esteem it a much safer and more successful mode, 
to attempt ex tempore the commencement, than the dose 
of a discourse. The commencement, if the sermcrn be 
worth preaching, is laid out in an orderly succession of 
ideas, which follow one another in a connected train of 
illustration, or argument, or narrative ; and he who is fami- 
liar with the train, will find its several steps spontaneously 
follow one another, and will have no difficulty in clothing 
them in ready and suitable terms. But the applicaticm is 
a matter which cannot so well be thus arranged, and the 
parts of which do not so closely adhere to each other. 
This makes the actual effort of mind at the moment of 
delivery more severe. And besides this, it will generally 
be found more difficult, I apprehend, to change the passive 
state of mind which exists in reading, for the action and 
ardor of extemporaneous address, than to start with this 
activity at the beginning, when the mind in fact is already 
acting under the excitement of a preparation to speak. 
Not to forget, that a young man, who is modest because of 
his youth as much as he is bold because of his office, is 
naturally intimidated by the attempt to address with direct 
exhortation those whom he sees around him so much older 
than himself, and many of whom, he feels, to be so much 
better. 

I am persuaded, too, that it is a great mistake to im- 
agine a closing exhortation easier work than the previous 
management of the discourse. I know nothing which 
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reqnires more intense thought, more prudent considera- 
tion, or more judicious skill, both in ordering the topics 
and selecting the words. One may indeed veiy easily dash 
oat into exclamations, and make loud appeab to his au- 
dience. But to appeal pungently, weightily, effectually, in 
such words and emphasis, that the particular truth or duty 
shall be driven home and fastened in the mind and con- 
science — this is an arduous, delicate, anxious duty, which 
may well task a man's most serious and thoughtful hours 
of preparation. It is only by giving such preparation that 
he can hope to make that impression which God will 
bless; and he that thinks it the easiest of things, and 
harangues without forethought, must harangue without effect. 
Is it not probable, that much of the vapid and insignificant 
verbiage which is poured out at the close of sermons, ori- 
ginates in this notion that exhortation is a very simple 
aSsjTy to which any body is equal at any time ? 

Nevertheless, it must be remembered that minds are 
differently constituted. Some may find that mode the best 
for themselves, which to me seems the worst. It remains 
therefore for every one to try himself, and decide, from a 
proper acquaintance with the operations of his own mind, 
in what method he shall most probably be successfuL 

V. 

It is recommended by Bishop Burnet and others, that 
the first attempts be made by short excursions from written 
discourses ; like the young bird that tries its wings by short 
flights, till it gradually acquires strength and courage to 
sustain itself longer in the air. This advice is undoubtedly 
judicious. For one may safely trust himself in a few sen- 
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tences, who would be confounded in the attempt to frame 
a whole dieoouree. For this purpose, blanks may be left 
in writing, where the sentiment is familiar, or osdy a short 
illustration is to be introduced. As success in these smaller 
attempts gives him ,confidence, he may proceed to larger; 
till at length, when his mind is bright and his feelings 
engaged, he may quit his manuscript altogether, and pre- 
sent the substance of what he had written, with greater 
fervor and effect, than if he had confined himself to his 
paper. It was once observed to me by an interesting 
preacher of the Baptist denomination, that he had foimd 
from experience this to be the most advisable and perfect 
mode; since it combined the advantages of written and 
extemporaneous composition. By preparing sermons in 
this way, he said, he had a shelter and security if his mind 
should be dull at the time of delivery; and if it were 
active, he was able to leave what be had written, and obey 
the ardor of his feelings, and go forth on the impulse of 
the moment, wherever his spirit might lead him. A simi- 
lar remark I heard made by a distinguished scholar of the 
Methodist connection, who urged, what is universally as- 
serted by those who have tried this method with any suc- 
cess, that what has been written is found to be tame and 
spiritless, in comparison with the animated glow of that 
which springs from the energy of the moment. 

There are some persons, however, who would be embar- 
rassed by an effort to change the operation oi the mind 
from reading to inventing. Such persons may find it best 
to make their beginning with a whcde discourse. 
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In this case, there will be a great advantage in selecting 
for first efiR>rts expcsitoiy subjects. To say nothing of the 
importance and ntilitj of this mode of preachings which 
render it desirable that every minister should devote a 
considerable proportion of his labors to it ; it contains great 
fiualities and relief for the inexperienced speaker. The 
dose study of a passage of Scripture which is necessary to 
expounding it, renders it familiar. The exposition is in- 
separably connected with the text, and necessarily suggested 
by it. The inferences and practical reflections are, in like 
manner, naturally and indissolubly associated with the pas- 
sage. The train of remark is easily preserved, and em- 
barrassment in a great measure guarded against, by the 
circumstance that the order of discourse is spread out in 
the open Bible, upon which the eyes may rest and by which 
the thoughts may rally. 

vn. 

A similar advantage is gained to the beginner, in dis- 
courses of a difierent character, by a very careful and 
minute divisi<m of the subject The division should not 
only be logical and clear, but into parts as numerous as 
possible. The great advantage here is, that the partitions 
being many, the speaker is compelled frequently to return 
to his minutes. He is thus kept in the track, and pre- 
vented from wandering far in needless digressions — that 
besetting infirmity of unrestrained extemporizers. He 
also escapes the mortifying consequences of a momentary 
confusion and cloudiness of mind, by having it in his power 
to leave an unsatisfactory train at once, before the state of 
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his mind is perceived hy the audience, and take up the 
next topic, where he may recover his self-possession, and 
proceed without impediment. This is no unimportant con- 
sideration. It relieves him from the horror of feeling 
obliged to go on, while conscious that he is saying nothing 
to the purpose ; arid at the same time secures the very 
essential requisite of right method. 

vm. 

The next rule is, that the whole subject, with the order 
and connection of all its parts, and the entire train of 
thought, be made thoroughly familiar by previous medita- 
tion. The speaker must have the discourse in his mind as 
one whole, whose various parts are distinctly perceived as 
other wholes connected with each other and contributing to 
a common end. There must be no uncertainty, when he 
rises to speak, as to what he is going to say ; no mist or 
darkness over the land he is about to travel ; but, conscious 
of his acquaintance with the ground, he must step forward 
confidently, not doubting that he shall find the passes of its 
mountains, and thread the intricacies of its forests, by the 
paths which he has already trodden. It is an imperfect 
and partial preparation in this respect, which so often ren- 
ders the manner awkward and embarrassed, and the dis- 
course obscure and perplexed. Nemo potest de ed re^ 
qwxm non novity rum iurpissime dkere. But when the 
preparation is faithful, the speaker feels at home; being 
under no anxiety respecting the ideas or the order of their 
succession, he has the more ready control of his person, 
his eye, and his hand, and the more fearlessly gives up his 
mind to its own action, and casts himself upon the curreiit 
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Uneasiness and constraint are the inevitable attendants of 
nn&ithful preparation, and they are fatal to success. 

It is true, that no man can attain the power of self- 
possession so as to feel at aU times equally and entirely at 
ease. But he may guard against the sorest ills which 
attend its loss, by always making sure of a train of thought, 
—being secure that he has ideas, and that they lie in such 
order as to be found and brought forward in some sort of 
apparel, even when he has in some measure lost the mas- 
tery of himself. The richness or meanness of their dress 
will depend on the humor of the moment. It will vary as 
much as health and spirits vary, which is more in some 
men than in others. But the thoughts themselves he may 
produce, and be certain of saying what he intended to say, 
even when he cannot say it cu he intended. It must have 
been observed, by those who are at all in the habit of obser- 
vation of this kind, that tl^e mind operates in this particular 
like a machine, which, having been wound up, runs on by 
its own spontaneous action, until it has gone through its 
appointed course. Many men have thus continued speak- 
ing in the midst of an embarrassment of mind which ren- 
dered them almost unconscious of what they were saying, 
and incapable of giving an account of it afterward ; while 
yet the unguided, self-moving intellect wrought so well, 
that the speech was not esteemed unwholesome or defec- 
tive by the hearers. The experience of this fact has 
doubtless helped many to believe that they spoke from in- 
spiration. It ought to teach all, that there is no sufficient 
cause for that excessive apprehension, which so often un- 
mans them, and which, though it may not stop their mouths, 
must deprive their address of all grace and beauty, of all 
ease and force. 

21 
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IX. 

We may introduce in this place another rule, the observ- 
ance of which will aid in preventing the ill consequences 
resulting from the accidental loss of self-possession. The 
rule is, utter yourself very slowly and deliberately, yriih. 
careful pauses. This is at all times a great aid to a dear 
and perspicuous statement. It is essential to the speaker, 
who would keep the command of himself and consequently 
of his hearers. 

One is very likely, when, in the course of speaking, be 
has stumbled on an unfortunate expression, or said what he 
would prefer not to say, or for a moment lost sight of the 
precise point at which he was aiming, to hurry on with 
increasing rapidity, as if to get as far as possible from his 
misfortune, or cause it to be forgotten in the crowd of new 
words. But instead of thus escaping the evil, he increases 
it ; he entangles himself more ; and augments the difficulty 
of recovering his route. The true mode of recovering him- 
self is by increased deliberation. He must pause, and give 
himself time to think ; — ut tamen deliberare, mm hesitare, 
videatur. He need not be alarmed lest his hearers suspect 
the difficulty. Most of them are likely to attribute the 
slowness of his step to any cause rather than the true one. 
They take it for granted, that he says and does precisely as 
he intended and wished. They suppose that he is pausing 
to gather up his strength. It excites their attention. The 
change of manner is a relief to them. And the probabihty 
is, that the speaker not only recovers himself, but that the 
effort to do it gives a spring to the action of his powers, 
which enables him to proceed afterward with greater en- 
ergy. 
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X. 



In regard to language, the best rule is, that no prepara- 
tion be made. There is no convenient and profitable me- 
dium between speaking from memoiy and from immediate 
suggestion. To mix the two is no aid, but a great hin- 
drance, because it perplexes the mind between the very 
different operations of memory and invention. To prepare 
sentences, and parts of sentences, which are to be intro- 
duced here and there, and the intervals between them to be 
filled up in the delivery, is the surest of all ways to produce 
constraint. It is like the embarrassment of framing verses 
to prescribed rhymes ; as vexatious, and as absurd. To be 
compelled to shape the course of remark so as to suit a 
sentence which is by and by to come, or to introduce cer- 
tain expressions which are waiting for their place, is a 
check to the natural current of thought. The inevitable 
consequence is constraint and labor, the loss of every thing 
like easy and flowing utterance, and perhaps that worst of 
confusion which results from a jumble of ill-sorted, dis- 
jointed periods. It is unavoidable that the subject should 
present itself in a little different form and complexion in 
speaking, from that which it took in meditation ; so that 
the sentences and modes of expr^sion, which agreed very 
well with the train of remark as it came up in the study, 
may be wholly unsuited to that which it assumes in the 
pronunciation. 

The extemporaneous speaker should therefore trust him- 
self to the moment for all his language. This is the safe way 
for his comfort, and the only sure way to make all of a uni- 
form piece. The general rule is certain, though there may 
be some exceptions. It may be well, for example, to consider 
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what synonymous terms may be employed in recurring to 
the chief topic, in order to avoid the too frequent reitera- 
tion of the same word. This will occasion no embarrase- 
ment He may also prepare texts of Scripture to be in- 
troduced in certain parts of the discourse. These, if per- 
fectly committed to memory, and he be not too anxious to 
make a place for them, will be no incumbrance. When a 
suitable juncture occurs, they will suggest themselves, just 
as a suitable epithet suggests itself. But if he be very 
solicitous about them, and continually on the watch for an 
opportunity to introduce them, he will be likely to confuse 
himself. And it is better to lose the choicest quotation, 
than suffer constraint and awkwardness from the effort to 
bring it in. Under the same restrictions he may make 
ready, pithy remarks, striking and laconic expressions, 
pointed sayings and aphorisms, the force of which depends 
on the precise form of the phrase. Let the same rule be 
observed in regard to such. If they suggest themselves 
(which they will do, if there be a proper place for them), 
let them be welcome. But never let him run the risk of 
spoiling a whole paragraph in trying to make a place for 
them. 

Many distinguished speakers are said to do more than 
this, — to write out with care and repeat from memory 
their more important and persuasive parts ; like the de bene 
esse^s of Curran, and the splendid passages of many others. 
This may undoubtedly be done to advantage by one who 
has the conunand of himself which practice gives, and has 
learned to pass from memory to invention without tripping. 
It is a different case from that mixture of the two opera- 
tions, which is condemned above, and is in fact only an 
extended example of the exceptions made in the last para- 
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graph. With these exceptions, when he undertakes, bond 
Jide, an extemporaneous address, he should make no pre- 
paration of language. Language is the last thing he should 
be anxious about. If he have ideas, and be awake, it will 
come of itself, unbidden and unsought for. The best lan- 
guage flashes upon the speaker as unexpectedly as upon 
the hearer. It is the spontaneous gift of the mind, not the 
extorted boon of a special search. No man who has 
thoughts, and is interested in them, is at a loss for words — 
not the most uneducated man ; and the words he uses will 
be according to his education and general habits, not ac- 
cording to the labor of the moment. If he truly feel, and 
wish to communicate his feelings to those arountl him, the 
last thing that will fail will be language ; the less he thinks 
of it and cares for it, the more copiously and richly will it 
flow from him ; and when he has forgotten every thing but 
his desire to give vent to his emotions and do good, then 
will the unconscious torrent pour, as it does at no other 
season. This entire surrender to the spirit which stirs 
within, is indeed the real secret of all eloquence. " True 
eloquence," says Milton, " I find to be none but the serious 
and hearty love of tr(ith ; and that whose mind soever is 
fully possessed with a fervent desire to know good things, 
and with the dearest charity to infuse the knowledge of 
them into others, — when such a man would speak, his 
words, like so many nimble and airy servitors, trip about 
him at command, and in well ordered files, as he would 
wish, fall aptly into their own places." JRerum enim copia 
(says the great Roman teacher and example) verborum co- 
piam gignit ; et, si est konestas in rebus ipsis d$ quibus 
dicitur, existit ex rei naturd quidairk ^lender in verbis. 
Sit modo is, qui dicet out scribpt^ in^titvius liberaliter editr 
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catiane doctrindqtie puerili, et Jlagret studio^ et a natwra 
adjuvetur, et in universorum generum injinitis disceptation- 
ibus exercitattts ; omatisnmos scriptores ortxtoresque ad 
cognoscendum imitandumque legerit ; — rue tUe hand sane, 
quemcuimodum verba siruat et iUuminet, a magisiris istis 
requiret. Ita facile in rerum abundantid ad oraiionis ar^ 
namenta sine dttce, naturd ipsd, si modo est exercitatOy lobe- 
tur,* 

XL 

These remarks lead to another suggestion which deserves 
the student's consideration. He should select for this ex- 
ercise those subjects in which he feels an interest at the 
time, and in regard to which he desires to engage the inter- 
est of others. In order to the best success, extemporane- 
ous efforts should be made in an excited state of mind, when 
the thoughts are burning and glowing, and long to find 
vent. There are some topics which do not admit of this 
excitement Such should be treated with the pen. When 
he would speak, he should choose topics on which his own 
mind is kindling with a feeling which he is earnest to com- 
municate ; and the higher the degree to which he has ele- 
vated his feelings, the more readily, happily, and power- 
fully will he pour forth whatever the occasion maj de- 
mand. There is no style suited to the pulpit, which he will 
not more effectually command in this state of mind. He 
will reason more directly, pointedly, and convindngly ; he 
will describe more vividly from the livmg conceptions of 
the moment ; he will be more earnest in persuasion, more 
animated in declamation, more urgent in appeals, more ter- 
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rible in denunciation. Every thing will vanish from before 
him, but the subject of his attention, and upon this his pow- 
ers will be concentrated in keen and vigorous action. 

If a man would do his best, it must be upon subjects 
which are at the moment interesting to him. We see it in 
conversation, where every one is eloquent upon his favorite 
topics. We see it in deliberative assemblies ; where it is 
those grand questions, which excite an intense interest, and 
absorb and agitate the mind, tliat call forth those bursts of 
eloquence by which men are remembered as powerful ora- 
tors, and that give a voice to men who can speak on no other 
occasions. Cicero tells us of himself, that the instances in 
which he was most successful, were those in which he most 
entirely abandoned himself to the impulses of feeling. 
Every speaker's experience will bear testimony to the same 
thing; and thus the saying of Goldsmith proves true, 
that ^ to feel one's subject thoroughly, and to speak without 
fear, are the only rules of eloquence." Let him who 
would preach successfully, remember this. In the choice 
of subjects for extemporaneous efforts, let him have regard 
to it, and never encumber himself nor distress his hearers, 
with the attempt to interest them in a subject, which excites 
at the moment only a feeble interest in his own mind. 

This rule excludes many topics, which it is necessary to 
introduce into the pulpit, subjects in themselves interesting 
and important, but which few men can be trusted to treat 
in unpremeditated language ; because they require an ex- 
actness of definition, and nice discrimination of phrase, 
which may be better commanded in the cool leisure of writ- 
ing, than in the prompt and declamatory style of the 
speaker. The rule also forbids the attempt to speak, when 
ill health, or lowness of spirits, or any accidental cause, 
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renders him incapable of that excitement which is requi- 
site to success. It requires of him to watch over the 
state of his body — the partial derangement of whose func- 
tions so often confuses the mind — that, by preserving a 
vigorous and animcUed condition of the corporeal system, 
he may secure vigor and vivacity of mind. It requires of 
him, finally, whenever he is about entering upon the work, 
to use every means, by careftil meditation, by calling up 
the strong motives of his office, by realizing the nature and 
responsibility of his undertaking, and by earnestly invok- 
ing the blessing of God — to attain that frame of devout 
engagedness, which will dispose him to speak zealously 
and fearlessly. One who has been particularly successful 
in extemporaneous efforts, once said to me, " My only rules 
are, to study my subject thoroughly, and seek for feeling on 
my knees." 

XIL 

Another important item in the discipline to be passed 
through, consists in attaining the habit of self-command. 
I have already adverted to this point, and noticed the 
power which the mind possesses of carrying on the preme- 
ditated operation, even while the speaker is considerably 
embarrassed. This is, however, only a reason for not 
being too much distressed by the feeling when only occa- 
sional ; it does not imply that it is no eviL It is a most 
serious evil ; of little comparative moment, it may be, when 
only occasional and transitory, but highly injurious if habi- 
tual. It renders the speaker unhappy, and his address 
ineffective. If perfectly at ease, he would have everything 
at command, and be able to pour out his thoughts in lucid 
order, and with every desirable variety of manner and 
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expression. But when thrown from his self-possession^ 
he can do nothing better than mechanically string together 
words, while there is no soul in them, because his mental 
powers are spell-bound and imbecile. He stammers, hesi- 
tates, and stumbles ; or, at best, talks on without object or 
aim, as mechanically and unconsciously as an automaton. 
He has learned little effectually, till he has learned to be 
collected. 

This therefore must be a leading object of attention. It 
will not be attained by men of delicacy and sensibility^ 
except by long and trying practice. It will be the result 
of much rough experience, and many mortifying failures. 
And afler all, occasions may occur, when the most expe- 
rienced will be put off their guard. Still, however, much 
may be done by the control which a vigorous mind has 
over itself, by resolute and persevering determination, by 
refusing to shrink or give way, and by preferring always 
the mortification of ill success to the increased weakness 
which would grow out of retreating. 

There are many considerations besides, which, if kept 
before the mind, would operate not a little to strengthen its 
confidence in itself. Let the speaker be sensible that, if 
self-possessed, he is not likely to fail; that afler faithful 
study and preparation, there is nothing to stand in his way, 
but his own want of self-command. Let him heat his 
mind with his subject, endeavor to feel nothing, and care for 
nothing, but that. Let him consider, that his audience 
takes for granted that he says nothing but what he de- 
signed, and does not notice those slight errors which annoy 
and mortify him ; that in truth such errors are of no mo- 
ment ; that he is not speaking for reputation and display, 
nor for the gratification of others by the exhibition of a 
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rhetorical model, or for the satisfaction of a cultivated taste; 
but that he is a teacher of virtue, a messenger of Jesus 
Christ, a speaker in the name of Grod ; whose chosen ob- 
ject it is to lead men above all secondary considerations 
and worldly attainments, and to create in them a fixed and 
lasting interest in spiritual and religious concerns; — that 
he himself, therefore, ought to regard other things as of 
comparatively little consequence while he executes this high 
function ; that the true way to effect the object of his min- 
istry, is, to be filled with that object, and to be conscious of 
no other desire but to promote it. Let him, in a word, be 
zealous to do good, to promote religion, to save souls, and 
little anxious to make what might be called a fine ser- 
mon ; let him learn to sink every thing in his subject and 
tlie purpose it should accomplish — ambitious rather to do 
good, than to do well ; — and he wiU be in a great measure 
secure from the loss of self-command and its attendant di&- 
iress. Not always — for this feeble vessel of the mind 
seems to be sometimes tost to and fro, as it were, upon the 
waves of circumstances, unmanageable by the helm and 
disobedient to the wind. Sometimes Grod seems designedly 
to show us our weakness, by taking from us the control of 
our powers, and causing us to be drifted 'along whither we 
would not But under aU ordinary occurrences, habitual 
piety and ministerial zeal will be an ample security. From 
the abundance of the heart the mouth will speak. The 
most diffident man in the society of men is known to con- 
verse freely and fearlessly, when his heart is fiiU, and his 
passions engaged ; and no man is at a loss for words, or 
confounded by another's presence, who thinks neither of 
the language, nor the company, but only of the matter 
which fills him. Let the preacher consider this, and be 
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persuaded of it, — and it will do much to relieve him fix>m 
the distress which attends the loss of self-possession, which 
distils in sweat from his forehead, and distorts every fea- 
ture with agony. It will do much to destroy that incubus, 
which sits upon every faculty of the soul, and palsies every 
power, and fiistens down the helpless sufferer to the very 
evil from which he strives to flee. 

Afler all, therefore, which can be said, the great essen- 
tial requisite to effective preaching in this method (or 
indeed in any method) is a devoted heart. A strong reli- 
gions sentiment, leading to a fervent zeal for the good of 
other men, is better than all rules of art ; it will give him 
courage, which no science or practice could impart, and 
open his lips boldly, when the fear of man would keep 
them closed. Art may fail him, and all his treasures of 
knowledge desert him ; but if his heart be warm with love, 
he will ^ speak right on," aiming at the heart, and reaching 
the heart, and satisfied to accomplish the great purpose, 
whether he be thought to do it tastefully or not. 

This is the true spirit of bis office, to be cherished and 
cultivated above all things else, and capable of rendering 
all its labors comparatively easy. It reminds him that his 
purpose is not to make profound discussions of theological 
doctrines, or disquisitions on moral and metaphysical sci- 
ence ; but to present such views of the great and acknow- 
ledged truths of revelation, with such applications of them 
to the understanding and conscience, as may affect and 
reform his hearers. Now it is not study only, in divinity 
or in rhetoric, which will enable him to do this. He may 
reason ingeniously, yet not convincingly ; he may declaim 
eloquently, yet not persuasively. There is an immense, 
though indescribable difference between the same argu- 
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mente and traths, as presented by him who earnestly feels 
and desires to persuade, and by him who designs only a 
display of intellectual strength, or an exercise of rhetorical 
skill. In the latter case, the declamation may be splendid, 
but it will be cold and without expression ; lulling the ear, 
and diverting the fancy, but leaving the feelings untouched. 
In the other, there is an air of reality and sincerity, which 
words cannot describe but which the heart feels, lliat finds 
its way to the recesses of the soul, and overcomes by a 
powerful sympathy. This is a difference which all can 
perceive and all can account for. The truths of religion 
are not matters of philosophical speculation, but of expe- 
rience. The heart and all the spiritual man, and all the 
interests and feelings of the immortal being, have an inti- 
mate concern in them. It is perceived at once whether 
they are stated by one who has felt them himself, is per- 
sonally acquainted with their power, is subject to their 
influence, and speaks from actual experience ; or whether 
they come from one who knows them only in speculation, 
has gathered them from books, and thought them out by 
his own reason, but without any sense of their spiritual 
operation. 

But who does not know how much easier it is to declare 
what has come to our knowledge from our own experience, 
than what we have gathered coldly at second hand from 
that of others ; — how much easier it is to describe feel- 
ings we have ourselves had, and pleasures we have oar- 
selves enjoyed, than to fashion a description of what others 
have told us ; — how much more freely and convincingly 
we can speak of happiness we have known, than of that to 
which we are strangers ? We see, then, how much is lost 
to the speaker by coldness or ignorance in the exercises of 
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-pereooal religion. How can he effectually represent the 
joys of a religions mind, who has never known what it is 
to feel them ? How can he effectually aid the contrite, 
the desponding, the distrustful, the tempted, who has never 
himself passed through the same fears and sorrows ? Or 
how can he paint, in the warm colors of truth, religious 
exercises and spiritual desires, who is personally a stranger 
to them ? Alas, he cannot at all come in contact with those 
souls, which stand most in need of his sympathy and aid. 
But if he have cherished in himself, fondly and habitually, 
the affections he would excite in others, if he have com- 
batted temptation, and practised self-denial, and been instant 
in prayer, and tasted the joy and peace of a tried £uth 
and hope ; — then he may communicate directly with the 
hearts of his fellow men, and win them over to that which 
he so feelingly describes. If his spirit be always warm 
and stirring with these pure and kind emotions, and anx- 
ious to impart the means of his own felicity to others — 
how easOy and freely will he pour himself forth ! and how 
little* will he think of the embarrassments of the presence 
of mortal man, while he is conscious only of laboring for 
the glory of the ever present God I 

This then is the one thing essential to be attained and 
cherished by the Christian preacher. With this he must 
b^in, and with this he must go on to the end. Then he 
never can greatly fail; for he will feel his subject 
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Amenoan Review. 

•We s]>eak that we do^know, when we express oar high estimate^ Dn Wayland^ 

libility in teaching Moral ......... 

hit instructions. In thii ' 

liow exact and severe 

which ehaxactexise his system and enforce it on the mind." -> Th» (^trit&am. WU$mM$, 

** The work of which this volume is an abridgment. Is wall known as one of the best and 
noet complete works on Moral Philosophy extant The author Is well known as one *A 
the most profbimd scholars of the age. That the study of Moral Science, a adcnee which 
teaches goodneu, should be a branch of education, not only In our oonegea, but in oar 
schools and academies, we believe will not be denied. Tne abridgment of tiiis wwrk 
wema to us admirably calculated for the purpose, and we hapt It win be exteaMvely 
applied to the purposes for whioh it is intended." — The Marcomiite JoumaL 

<* We hail the abridgment as admirably adapted to supply the defldencjr whieh has loM 
been fMt in common school education, —the study of moral obUaation. I^aC the child 
^"*7 be taught the relations It sustains to man and to Its Maker, the first ■^^natntif II 
'ivn^ the duties owed to sodety. the second with the duttce owed to QoA, mad wte w> 
t mi l bow many a sad and dliastrons orerthrow of ehaxaetw will be ptevaikli4.aallMV 
•tofated nd pnnirm bs Ihs ioiie of iategd^ sad Tirtae ?** — r 
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SLSMEVT8 OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. By F&ahcbi 
Watland, D.D., President of Brown UnlTersity. Fifteenth Thousand. 
12mo. cloth. Price $1.25 

** Hia oUeet hu be«ii to write a book, which anj one who chootei may undentand. H« 
hat, therefore, labored to expreta the general principles in the plainest manner possibli^ 
«nd to iUustrate them by cases with which eveiy person is familiar. It has been to th« 
ftathor a source of regret, that the course of discussion in the following pe4ZM« has, un» 
▼oldably, led him over ground which has frequently been the arena of poutical oontro* 
▼ersy. In all such cases, he has endeavored to state what seemed to him to be trutl% 
without fear, fkvor, or afltMstion. He is conscious to himself of no bias towards any ^taty 
whatever, and he thinks that he who will read the whole work, will be convinced that M 
haa been iaflueaoed by none." — Extract from the Fr^aee, 

POLITICAL ECOKOUT, ABBIBGED, by the Author, and 
adapted to the use of Schools and Academies. Seventh Thoasaji<L 
18mo. half morocco. Price 50 cents. 

%* The success which has attended the abridgment of ** The Elements of Monl 

Science " has induced the author to prepare an aibridgment of this work. la this oms, 

aa in the other, the work has been wholly r»>wiitten, and an attempt has been made i» 

adapt it to the attainments of youth. 

** The original work of the author, on Political Economy, has already been noticed on 
<mr pages ; and the present abridgment stands in no need of a recommendation firom na. 
We may be permitted, however, to say, that both the rising and risen generations art 
deeply indebted to Dr. Wayland, for the skill and power he has pnt forth to bring a hlchly 
important subject distinctly befoK them, within such narrow limits. Thoush *^abriagea 
for the use of academies,' it deserves to be introduced into every private funily, and to b« 
atudted by eveiy man who has an interest in the wealth and prosjwrity of his country. H 
ia a subject little understood, even practically, by thousands, and still less understood 
titeoreticallv. It is to be hoped, this will form a class-book, and be AdthftiUy studied ia 
our academies ; and that it wi^ find its way into evciy family library ; not th«re to b« 
■hut up unread, but to afford rich material for thought and disenssion in the fkmilj 
circle. It is fitted to enlarge the mind, to purify the judgment, to correct erroneous 
popular impressions, and assist every man in forming opinions of pnbUe meaaorw, 
which will abide the test of time and experience.** — Boston Mecorder, 

** An abridgment of this clear, common sense woilc, designed for ttie use of aeadendet 
Is Just published. We rejoice to see such treatises spreading amonc the people ; and «• 
nige all who would be intelligent fteemen, to read them.** ~ Ifew York Trait$eripL 

** We can say, with safety, that the topics are well selected and arranged { that fh« 
author*s name is a ruarantee for more than usual exceUeuce. We wish it an extenilT* 
^TCulation.** — Hew York Observer, 

** It is well adapted to high schools, and embraces the loundeat lyttem of npublicas 
political economy of any treatise extant.** ~2>ai(y Advocate* 

TEOTTOHTS on the present Collegiate System in the United Statei. 
By Francis Wayland, D.D. Price 60 cents. 

** These Thoughts come fVom a source entitled to a very respectftti attention i and aa Am 
irathor goes over the whole ground of collegiate education, criUeising freely all Uie amua ea - 
ments in every department nad in all their bearings, the book ia vciy foil of matter, we 
hope it wHl prove the b^inning of a thorough discussion.** 

PALET'S NATTTBAL THEOLOGY. lUnstrated by forty nlates, 
and Selections fVom the notes of Dr. Paxton, with additional Notes, 
original and selected, for this edition ; with a vocabulary of Scientific 
Terms. Edited by John Ware, M.D. 12mo. sheep. Price $1.25. 

" The work before us ia one which deserves rather to be studied than merelr read. 
Indeed, without diligent attention and study, neither the excellences of it can be ftally dia- 
eovered. nor its advantages realized. It is, therefore, gratifying to find It introduced, as a 
text-book, into the colleges and literary institutions of our country. The edition before na 
Is superior to any we have seen, and, we believe, superior to any that has yet been pnb- 
tiahed.** — Spirit of the Filyrims. 

** Perhaps no one of our author's works gives greater satisfiustlon to all classes of readers, 
llie young and the old, the ignorant and the enlightened. Indeed, we recollect no book ia 
Which the arfuments for the existence and attributes of the Suprtme Being, to bt dnwa 
Ikom his works are eachibitediB a mamaer more attmetiva aad nuNrt jS^J^^^t 
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CLASSICAL STUDIES. Essays on Ancient Literature and All 
With the Biography and Correspondence of eminent Philolo^^ts. By 
Barnas Seaka^ I'resident Newton Theol. Institution, B. B. Ldwakds, 
Prof. Andover I'heol. Seminary, and 0. C. Fkltok, I'rofessor Harvard 
University. 12mo. cloth. Piice $1.25. 

**Thiahook vill do gnod in our colleges. Every student will want a copj, «s^ maoy 
irill lie stint uUted bjr its |>erusal to • more vigorous and entliusiastic pursuit of that higher 
and more solid learning which alone deaerves to be called * classical.* The recent tenden* 
eiesi have been to the neglect of thio, and we rejoice in tliis timely effort of minds so wdl 
qualified for such a work.** — Jt^ector. 

** The object of the accomplished gentlemen who have engaged in its preparation Las 
been, to foster and extend among e<luc«ted men, in tliis country, the already growing inter- 
••t in ckisstcal studies. The deidgn is a noble and generous one. and has been executed 
with a taste and good sense, to do honor both to the writers and the publishers. The book 
Is one which deserves a place in the library of every educated man. To those nov 
angaged in classical study it cannot fkll to be highly useful, while to the mora advanced 
•rhoiar it would open new sources of interest and delight in the unfbiigottcn pursuits of 
his eariler daya** — I'rovulence JoumuL 

THE CICEBONIAK; Or the Prassian Method of Teaching tiie 
Latin Language. Adapted to the use of American Schools, by B. Seaju. 
l&nio. half morocco. Price 50 cents. 

J^rom the Fr(^fe»»or9 cf ffarvord Ukhentitif, 

** We beg leave to observe, that we consider this book a very TaluaMc addition to onr 
■lock of elementary worka Its great merit is, that it renders tlie elementary instmctiov is 
Latin Ims mechanical, by constantly calling the reasoning power of the pu^I into action* 
and gives, from the beginning, a deeper insight into the very nature, prntcipiea, and laws 
not only of the I^atin lanpiage, but of language in generaL If the book required any 
otner recommenilatian besides that of Iteina the work of so thorough and experienced ■ 
■chobr as Dr. Scars, it would be thia that the system IHustratcd in it b not a mere theory, 
but lias been pmctically tested by many able instructorai. in GenMuiy. W« wish that ths 
lame trial may be made hera. y^ respectfully youw, Charl.s Beck. 

CiMmbridge, Oct. S. 1844. ^ ^ rKi.ro». 

From S. H. Taylor^ Principal of PhiUip$* Aeademp, Andover. 

*T have examined, with much pleasure and profit, the 'Ciceronian,* nrepai«d br 
Dr. Sears. It is admirably adapted to make thorough teachers and thorough pupils. It 
Tequin'9 of the teacher a precise and intimate acanaintance with the minuti» of^the Latin 
tongue, and necessarily induces in the pupil habits of close thought and niee discrimina- 
tion. The plan of the work is excellent, as it consuntly calls the attention of the papIT to 
the peculiar eonstrnctinn and idioms of the language; and, by a system oif constaat 
reviews, keeps the attention upon them till they are permanently fixed. The pupil who 
shall go through this I>ook in the manner |x>tnted out in the plan of instruction, wQl 
know more of the I^tin than most do who have read volumes. q tt >*. . 

• AMdocer, Oct. 8, I»44. **• ^ TatlOK." 

M £ M B I A T £ C H N I C A ; Or, the Art of Abbreviating th<K>e Studies 
which give the greatest Labor to the Memory; including Numbers, 
Historical Dates, Geographv, Astronomy, Gravities, &c. ; also Rules for 
Blemorizlng Technicalities, 1*Jomenclatnres, Proper Names, Prose, Poetrr, 
and Topics in sreneral. Embracing all the available Rales foandin 
Bliiemonics or Mnemotechny of Ancient and Modern Times. To which 
is added a perpetual Almanac for Two Thousand Years of Past Time and 
Time to Come. By L. D. .Johnson. Third Edition, revised and improved. 
Octavo, cloth back. Price 50 cents. 

•* Thl^ system of Mnemotechny, dif!!ering considerably from the ona intiodvoed by Ph* 
Ooumitd. is designed to furnish all the rules for aiding the memory without lessening 
mental culture, which can be made available during a course of elementary studv. TIm 
niuntrations mav be easily comprehended by any person of ordinary mental caparityi 
aud the application of the principles upon which the system is. based, moat nccesMrHr 
fluniish an agreeable and useful exercise to the mind.** — Xete York Teacher** Advocate/ 

•♦We feel no hesUetlon in recommending this work to the deliberate attention of tea^ 
«a, and the guardians of youth. We learn that It is received Into aeTeml schools Is 
Boston, and used as an auxiliary help to the studies now puraned by the papib.** 

Boei^m Omarian 

** The * Memoria Teehnlea * Is now studied In some of onr beat lehoc^ i and th« i 
tuicht in it appean to be moeb approved bjr thoM who have aada trial of It.** 
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MAKS'8 7ISST BOOK IN ASTSONOMY. Designed tbt 
tiie Use of Common Schools. By J. L. Blake, D.D. lUostrated by 
Steel Plate Engravings. 8vo. cloth back. Price 60 cents. 

From B. ^nekley^ Professor a/ Mathematia in Maryland Vniveraitif. 

** I am much indebted to you for ■ copy of the First Book in Attronomr. It ii ft woA 
of ntilitj and merit, far superior to auj other which I have seen. The author has selaotad 
hi* topics with great judgment, — arranged them in admirable order, ~ exhibited them ia 
ft style and manner at once tasteful and philosophical. Nothing seems wanting, —nothing 
redundant It is trulj a yeiy beautiful and attractive book, calculated to afford boM 
pleasure and profit to all who may enjoy the advantage of perusing it." I 

From B. Fields Principal of tA« Hancock School, Boston, 

** I know of no other work on Astronomy so well calculated to intereft and insferao^ 
joung learners in this sublime science." 

Firom James F, Gould, AJf^ Principal of the Eigh School for Tomg Ladits% 

Baltimore, Md, 

** I shall introduce your First Book in Astronomy into my Academy in September, 
eomidor it decidedly superior to any elementary work of the kind I have ever seen.** 

From Isaac Foster, Instructor of Touth, Portland, 

**I have examined Blake's First Book in Astronomy, and am much pleased with it. A 
rery happy selection of topics is presented in a manner which cannot fail to interest fh« 
learner, while the questions will assist him materially in fixing in the memoiy what ou|^ 
to be retained. It leaves the most intricate parts of the subject for those who are able to 
master them, and brings before the young pupil only what can be made intelUgible ftod 
interesting to him." 

** The illustrations, both pictorial and verbal, are admirably intelUcrible t and the defini- 
tions are such as to be easily comprehended by juvenile scholars. The author has intei> 
woven with his scientific instructions much interesting historical infi>rmation, and con- 
trived to dress his philosophy iu a garb truly attractive. — y". Y. Daily Evening Jovmak 

**yfe are free to say, that it is, in our opinion, decidedly the best work we have anj 
knowledge of, on the sublime and interesting subject of Astronomy. The engravings ara 
executed in a superior style, and the mecnanical appearance of the book is extremely 
prepossessing. The knowledge imparted is in language at once chaste, elegant, ana 
■imple — adapted to the comprehension of those for whom it was designed. The subject 
matter is selected with great judgment, and evinces uncommon industry and research. 
We earnestly hope that parents and .teachers will examine and judge for themselves, ■• 
we feel confident they will coincide with us in opinion. We only hope the circulation of 
the work will be commensurate vrith its merits." — Boston Evening Gazette. 

** The book now before us contains forty-two short lessons, with a few additional onea. 
which are appended in the form of problems, with a design to exercise the young learner 
in finding out the latitude and longitude on the terrestrial ^obe. We do not hesitate to 
recommend it to the notice of tlie superintending committees, teachers, and pupils of our 
public schools. The definitions in the first part of the volume are given in brief and clear 
language, adapted to the understanding of beginners."— iState Herald, Portsmouth, N. H, 

BLAKE'S NATUBAL PHILOSOPHY. Being Conyersations on 
Philosophy, with the addition of Explanatory Notes, Questions for Exami- 
nation, and a Dictionary of Philosophical Terms. With twenty-eight steel 
Engravings. By J. L. Blak£, D.D. 12mo. sheep. Price 67 cents. 

%* Perhaps no work has contributed so much as this to excite a fondneas for the itndy 
of Natural Philosophy in youthful minds. The familiar comparisons, with which it* 
•boonds, awaken interest, and rivet the attention of the pupiL . 

From Rev, J. Adams, President of Charleston College, S. O. 

** I have been highly gratified with the perusal of your edition of Conyflnatfont on 
Natural Philosophy. The Questions, Notes, and Explanations of Terms, are valuablo 
additions to the work, and make this edition superior to any other with which I am 
acquainted. I shall recommend it wherever I have an opportunity." 

*• We av«l ourselves of the opportunity ftimished us by the publication of a new edition 
•r this deservedly popular work, to recommend it, not only to those instructors who may 
not already have adopted it, but also generally to all readers who are desirous of obtaining 
information on the subjects on which it treats. By Questions arranged at the bottom c* 
ttM paces. In which the collateral facts are arranged, he directs the attention of the learner 
to the principal topics. Mr. Blake has also added many Notes, which iUnstrate the pM- 
Mgea to which they are appended, and the Dictionftry of Philo«)phioal Tenni b ft oaaAd 
■doUioD.** " U.S, Literary Gcmetu. 
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TES TOUVa LADIES' CLASS BOOK. A Selection of 
Lessons for Readine in Prose and Verse. By £. Baiuet, A.Mh 
liite Principal of the I oung Ladies* High School, Boston. Stereotyped 
Edition, limo. sheep. Price 83>i cents. 

From the Prineipalt <if the P^Alie Schools Jkrr FemdkM, Jloctom. 

**OiNTLiMi:f t^W* have examined the Young Iiadiea' CImi Book nith tot er e e t and 
pleMiirt i with interest, because we haye felt the want of a Reading Boole exprsNtly dc- 
rigned fbr the uae of fjpinalei ; and with pleasure, because we have fbuad it well adapted 
Id supply the deacietfcj. In the selections fur a Reader designed fbr bovs, the eloquencs 
Of the bar, the pulpit, and the fbruin roaj be laid under heavj contribution i but such 
■elections, we conceive, are out of place in a book designed fbr females. We have beea 
j^eased. therefore, to observe, thnt in the Young Ladies^ Class Book such pieces are rara 
The high-toned moralitr, the fl^eeflom from sectarianism, tlie taste, richness, and adapta- 
Mem of the selections, aaded to the neatness of its external appearance, must commend it to 
•11 1 while the practical teacher will nut fail to observe that dlvcrsitj of style, together with 
tboae iMCttliar j>oint«, the want of which, few, who have not felt, know how to sapi^j. 

Respectfully yours, Bakrum Fikld, Abbaham Aivdksvs, 

R. O. Pakkbb, Chabuis Fox" 

From the Frhneipalcfthe Mount Vtmen School^ Boston, 

" I hare examined with much interest the Yonng Ladies* Class Book, hj Mr. Brflspr 
•Bd have been Ytrj highly pleased with its contents. It is my intention to introduce it 
Into my own schoul \ as I regard it as not only remarkably well ntted to answer its partico- 
lar object as a book of exercises in the art of elocution, but as calculated to haye aa infl» 
tnce upon the character and conduct, which will be in eveiy respect ikvoraMe. 

Jacob Abbott." 

** We were never so stmck wHh the importance of having reading books fbr ftrosls 
•ehools, adapted particnUrly to that express purpose, as while looicing over the pages of 
this selection. The eminent success of the compiler in teaching this oranch, to which rs 
ean personally bear testimony, is sufficient evidence of the character of the work, oonsid- 
•red as a selection of lessons in elocution ; they are, in general, admirablj adapted t9 
cultivate the amiolile and gentle traits of the female character, aa well as to devate and 
improve the mind." — AnHtUt qf Education. 

** The reading hooks prepared for academic use, are often unsuitable fbr females. ▼• 
•re glad, therefore, to perceive that an attempt has been made to supply the deficiency : and 
we believe that the task has been faithfully and successfully accomplished. Tlie selectioni 
•re judicious and chaste ; and so far as they have any moral bearing, ajppear to be onsi* 
eeptionable.** — £(/iu.atK>ii Jteporter. 

BOMAK ANTiairiTIES AND ANCIENT MYTHOLOGY. 

By C. K. DiLLAWAY, A.M., lato Principal in the Boston Latin SchooL 
Vnith Engravings. Eighth Ed., improYed. 12mo. half mor. Price 67 cts. 

From E. Bailey ^ Principal of the Young Ladies* JSigh 5eAoo2, Boston. 

** Having used Dillaway's Roman Antiquities and Ancient Jfythologp in mj achool (br 
■everai years, I commend it to teachers with great confidence, as a valuable text-book OB 
those interesting branches of education. £. Bailbt.' 

** The want of a cheap volume, embracing a socdnct account of ancient eustomi, 
together with a view of classical mythology, has long been fblt To the student of a Isb' 
guage, some knowledge of the manners, habits, and religions fieelings of the poo|de whose 
language is studied is indispensably requisite. This knowledse is seldom to be obtained 
without tedions research or lat»orious investigation. Mr. Diiiaway's book seems to have 
been prep'ired with special reference to the wants of those who are jnst entering npon s 
classical career; and we deem it but a simple act of justice to say, that it sappUee tbe 
want, which, as we have before said, has Ions been felt In a small duodecimo, of about 
one hundred and fifty pages, he concentrates tiie most valuable ai»d interestinff partfcnhn 
relating to Roman antiquity i together with as flill an account of heathen mythology as is 
generally needed in our highest seminaries. A peculiar merit of this compilation, and 
one which will giin it admission into our highly respectable /emafe seminaries, is the totsl 
absence of all allusion, even the most remote, to tlie disgusting obscenities of andent 
mytliolofiy ; while, at the some time, nothing is omitted which a pure mind would f^l 
interested to know. We recommend the book as a valuable addltioB to the treatises is 
our schools and academies.'* — fcfuccUion Reporter, Boston. 

** We well remember, in the days of our pnpilage, how unpopular as a atadj was the 
volume of Roman Antiquities introduced in the academic course. It wearied on aeeoant 
of its prolixity, filling a thick octavo, and was the prescribed task each afternoon tat s 
long three months. It was reserved for one of our Boston instructors to apply the eon- 
dcnsing apparatus to this mass of crudities, and so to modernise the antiftuitits of tks old 
Romans, as to make a befitting abridgment fbr schools of the first order. Mr. DtHmway has 
presented such a compilation as must be interesting to lads, and beemne popolsr •■ • text* 
Book. HIstorieal fkcts are stated with great simplicity and eleancM i tho moot tmBOrtmt 
polati no wiaed upon, whilo trifling poooUaxitiM an pomd imaotlotd.**— .Jxk IVMhr. 
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HOW TO BE A LADY; A Book for Girls, containing useful hinti en 
the formation of character. Fifth Thousand. Price 50 cents. 

** H»iing danghten of his own, and having been manr jean employed inwiltlnglbr 
fli* joang, he hopes to be able to offer some good advice, in the (bllowing pages, in an en- 
terteining waj, for girls or misses, between the ages of eight and fifteen. His object is, to 
assist them in forming their characters upon the best model ; that they may liecome well- 
brad, inteUigent, refined, and good ; and then they will be real ladiett in the highest sense.** 

iViS/iice. 

"We notice these two boolu together, not merely because they are by the same author. 
Mid contempli^ the same general end, but because they are, to some extent, identicaL 
They are bothfUll of wholesome and judicious counsels, which are well fitted to presenr* 
tlte young &ora the numberless evils to which they are exposed, and to mould them to 
virtue and usefulness. The style is simple and perspicuous ; and there is a directness and 
•amestneas pervading the whole, which, one would suppose, must secure for it a zeadj 
to the youthful mind and httut,'*— Albany Argut. 



HOW TO BE A MAN; A Book for Boys, containing nsefkil hints on 
the formation of Character. Fifth Thousand. Price 60 cents. 

**M7 design In writing has been to contribute something towards forming the eharartar 
of those who are to lie our future electors, legislators, sovemors, judges, ministers, lawyers, 
Snd physicians, — after the best model ; and, trom the kind receptiou of my funiier attenipti 
to beneBt American youth, I trust ther will give a candid heariug to the hints contained in 
the following pages. It is intended for bovs — or, if you please, for ifotmg gentlemen, la 
•arly youth, mm eight or ten to fifteen or sixteen years of age." — tr^uct. 

** Two delightfltl volumes by the Rev. Harvey Newcomb. These are written by an intel- 
Ugaat Christian /ofAer. They contain wise and important counsels and cautions, adapted 
to the young, and made entertaining by the interesting style and illustrations by the an* 
Hior. They are fine mirrors, in which are reflected the prominent lineaments of the CAWk- 
Haa vovmg gentleman and young Icuty. The execution of the works is of the first order, and 
thf books yrUi afford elegant and most |HX>fitable presents for the young.** — Aiiieriavn PutpU, 

ANECDOTES FOR BOYS ; Entertaining Anecdotes and NarratiTM, 
illustrative of principles and character. Pnce 42 cents. 

** Nothing has a greater interest for a youthful mind than a well-told storr, and no 
vadium ofconveying moral instructions so attractive or so successful. The influence of 
■II such stories is far more powerftil when the child is assured that they are true. Th« 
book before us is conducteu upon these ideas. It is made up of a series of anecdotes, ererj 
one of which inculcates some excellent moral lesson. We cannot too highly approve of tfaiit 
book, or too strongly recommend it to parents."— Western Contiftentt Baltimore, 

ANECDOTES FOR GIRLS; Entertaining Anecdotes and Narratives, 
illustrative of principles and character. Price 42 cents. 

■ There it a charm about these two beautiful volumes not to be mistaken. They art 
deeply interesting and instructive, without being fictitious. The anecdotes are many. 
Aort, and spirited, with a moral drawn from each, somewhat after the manner of Todd : and 
BO Touth can read them without finding something therein adapted to every age, condition, 
and duty of life. We commend it to families and schools.** — Albany Spectator. 

** So fictitious narratives have been introduced. The anecdotes are drawn from a great 
varietv of sources, and have many important applications to the temptotions and dangers ' 
to which the young are specially exposed. Like all the publications which have proceeded 
from Mr. NewcomVs prolific pen, these volumes are highly, and in the t)est sense, utilita- 
rian. He desires to instruct rather than to dazzle; to infuse correct principles into tha 
minds and the hearts of the young, than cater to adepraved appetite tar romantic excitement 
Wa oordially commend these volumes to all parents and children.** - CArtstion AUianee, 

CHRISTIANITY DEMONSTRATED in four distinct and indepen 
dent series of proofs ; with an explanation of the Types and Prophecien 
concerning the Messiah. Price 75 cents. 

The object of the writer has been to classify and condense the evidence, that the who!* 
ftwee of each particuUr kind might be seen at one view. He has also aimed to render tha 
wxk jprtteKocil, BO as to have it a book to be read as wcU as seMcfCedl The Types and Propha- 
das ftarnbh an important spadaa of avidenea, and an xieh in iBStractfam ujftm tba «nf 
iTBatvatton. 
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OHRI8TIANITY AND SLAVERY: A Review of Dn. FaUer vai 
Wayland on Slavery. By Rev. Wm. Hague, Boston. Price 123^ cents. 

** A ▼ery able argument, and a most triumphant vindication of the Bible from tiie charge 
of lauctioniog tlavery made bj Dr. Fuller : and qf not prohibiting it, admitted hj Dr. Waj' 
land. We have not in a long time read anything on the subject of slavery with moi* 
Interest than we have felt in reading this. It is pubhshed in accordance with a request <xr 
tlM Boston ConfereoM of Baptist ministen — a bright spot in these dark times." 

Dover Star. 

STRICTURES on the Rev. Wm. H^ne*8 Review of Drs. Fuller and 
Wavland on Domestic Slavery. By Kev. Thos. Mbredith, Raleigh, 
N. t. Price 12>i cents. 

** It is in reply to Mr. Hague's Review of Fuller and Wayland, and takes tht SonHi- 
«m view of tlie question, presenting the Bible argument in favor of Slavery in probably sQ 
Its strength. The style is temperate, and tlie writer seems to have entered into a calm aad 
dispassionate examination of the subject ; and as it is well, in forming our judgment npoa 
any question, to look carefully at all sides Mid in this ease, especially, ail parties ate entitied 
to a hearing, we commend the book to our readers." 

ON ESI M US ; Or, the Apostolic Direction to Christian Masters in refer- 
ence to their Slaves. By Evangelicus. Price 25 cents. 

▲n eminent statesman in Tirginia writes, " It is just and philosophical, firee from fknati- 
dsm, and enliglitened by the pure spirit of Christianity as well as by correct general infer* 
nation on slavery. It is the pious friend of both master and slave. In this it is wise beyond 
almost all northern treatises on the relations of master and slave. It is Just long enough to 
be read, and, of course, to have a popular effect" 

** It is written in an excellent spirit, with close l<^c, and aevere perspicuity, and la evi> 
dently from a practised pen." — Zion*t Herald. 

**Its whole spirit and tendency are the opposite of ^eanti-slavwiypabHeatlona which 
have produced so much evil." — Princeton Review. ' 

LIFE OF PHILIP MELANCTHON. Comprising an Account of the 
most important Transactions of the Reformation. By F. A. Cox, D»D» 

Price 76 cents. 

** The facts concerning Melancthon are detailed with clearness, and a lucid view is 

Kesented of the principal personages and events of the age. From no other book, wlthia 
e same compass, could a better knowledge of the rise and progress of the Befotinatioii 
be obtained." — Christian Review. 

THE SACRED MINSTREL. A Collection of Church Music, consist- 
ing of Psalm and Hymn Tunes, Anthems, Sentences, Chants, &c., selected 
from the most popular productions of nearly one hundred different authors. 
By N. D. Gould. Price 76 cents. 

NATIONAL CHURCH HARMONY. By N. D. 6ouu>. PriceTScts. 

A NEW GUIDE FOR EMIGRANTS TO THE WEST. ByJomr 

M. Peck, of Illinois. Price 68 cents. 

•* We earnestly wish this most excellent work was in the hands of those hundreds of 
Emigrants, who are now about town, and intend to go ' West' The advice and infonaatiea 
contained in these three hundred and seventy-four pages are reallv invaluable, and, if 
Attended to, would save an immense amount of time, trouble, and last, not least, money. 
The author may be depended upon ; having had every opportunity fbr gathering facts and 
knowledge on the subject." — Jv. r. Messenger. 

MY PROGRESS IN ERROR AND RECOVERY TO TRUTH; 

Or, a I'our through Universalism, Unitarianism, and Skepticism. 16mo. 
Price 62)4 cents. 

** The author has written a plain and unvarnished account of the operationt not only of Uf 
mind, but of many others. This book will be read, and If I do not miscalculate greatly, it 
will aid much in opening the eyes of the public, as the workings and evaaiona ofia aiaepA' 
cal spirit" — Letter from Prof. Stewart, Andover. 

** It is written in a bold and comprehensive style. We doubt not it will find nnmerooi 
leaders in the communis, and may serve aa a ehart to guide others im ttte piognsi of 
nfts."— American TraoeUer. 

** We should be glad If a eopy of the book eonld be put into the hands of ovuj on« iriM 
IB disposed to cavil at the truth, and embnwe enor." — Bt^tia Record. 
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THE psalmist: a New Collection of Hymns, for the use of tfao 

Baptist Churches. By Bakon Stow aud S. F. Smith. 

Assisted by W. K. Williams, Geo. B. Ide, R. W. Griswold, S. P. Hill, 
J. B. Taylor, J. L. Dagg, W. T. Bnuitiy, K. B. C. Howell, Samuel W. 
Lynd and John M. Peck. 

Pulpit edition, 12 mo., sheep. Price 1.25. Pew edition, 18mo., 76 cts. 
Pocket edition, 32mo., 56;^ cts. — All the different sizes supplied in 
extra styles of binding at corresponding prices. 

*«* This work it may be taid, hu become tuk book of the Baptist denomination, lutTinc 
been introduced eztenaiveij into every State in the Union, and the British provinces. Aa 
•collection of hymns it stands unrivalled. 

The united testimony of pastors of the Baptist churches in Boston and vicinity, in N«v 
York, and in Philadelphia, of the most decided and flattering character, has been given ia 
fiivor of the book. Also, by the Professors in Ilamiltoxtf Literary and Theological Institution, 
and the Newton Theological Institution. I1ie same, also, has been done by a great numbtr 
of clergymen, churches. Associations, and Conventions, in every State of the Union. 

The following notice, from the Miami Association, of Oliio, is but a specimen ci % hoal 
of others, received by the publishers : 

** Your Committee recoihraend to the attention of the Churches, the new work eallad 

* The Psaliuist,' as worthy of special patronage. 1. It is exceedingly desirable that our 
whole denomination should use in the praises of the sanctuary the same psalms, hj[mns,and 
spiritual songs. To secure uniformity, we pretbr ' The Psalmist,* t>ecause it is strictly, and 
from the foundation, designed for the use of Baptist churches, — is not surpassed by any 
Uyinn Book in the world. 2. It has been prepared with the greatest care. In no instance Yum 

• Hymn Book gone through so thorough a revision. 3. It is a book of verv superior merits. 
The Committee therefore recommend to the churches the adoption of this work u w«U 
ealcuii^d to elevate the taste aud the devotion of the denominatiun." 

THE PSALMIST, WITH A SUPPLEMENT, by Bichasd Fullbx, 

of Baltimore, and J. B. Jeter, of Bichmond. (Prices same as above.) 

'^"This work contains nearly thii'teen hundred htfmns, original and selected, by ITS 

writers, besides pieces credited to fifty-five collections of hymns or other works, the author^ 

ship of which it unknown. Forty-five are anonymous, being traced neither to authors nor 

coU«:tions. 

The SiTPPLKMEKT, occupying the place of the Chants, which In many sections of tht 
country are seldom used, was undertaken by Bev. Messrs. Fuller and Jeter, at the soUcite- 
tion of friends at the South. 



* The Psalmist contains a copious supply of excellent hvmns for the pulpit We 
acquainted with no collection of hymns combining, in an equal degree, poetic merit, evangeli- 
eal sentiment, and a riuh variety' of objects, with a happy adaptation to pulpit services. 
Old songs, like old friends, are more valuable than new ones. A number of the hymns batt 
known, most valued, and most frequently sung in the South, are not found in the Psalmist. 
Without them, no hymn book, wliatever may be its excellences, is likely to become gener- 
ally or permanently popular in that region." — Prtface. 

COMPANION FOR THE PSALMIST. Containing Original Mu<io. 
AiTanged for hymns in * The Psalmist,' o^ peculiar character and metre. 
By N. D. Gould. Price 12>^ cents. 

*«* This work is designed, and the music has been written, expressly to meet the wants 
of those who use * The Psalmist.* It is adapted to the numerous beautiful hjrmns of peculiar 
metre, which are embraced in that collection, a few of which are to be found in other hymn 
books, and to none of which have any tunes been hitherto adapted. They are simple, and 
•uitable for either private, social, or public devotion. 

WINCHELL'8 WATTS. An arrangement of the Psalms and Hymns 
of Watts, with a Supplement. 82mo. Price 67 cents. 

WATTS AND RIP PON. The Psalms and Hymns of Dr. Rippon. with 
Dr. Bippon's Selections, in one volume, new edition, corrected and 
improved hy Rev. C. G. Sommebs, New York. 18mo. Price 76 cents. 
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THE EXTENT OF THE ATONEMENT. In its relatioii to God ud 
the Universe. By Thomas W. Jemktn, D.D. Price 85 cents. 

** We hay* mamtnwi thfai work vith proftmnd Interatt, and bcconM deeplj Impwwid 
irith it! value, lu e^Ie is lucid, ite auelyde perfect, ita spirit and tendeuciee enunentlT 
•▼angelicaL We have no where else eeen the atonement so elearij defined, or vindicatM 
OB ground! to appreciable.** — ^ew York Heeorder. 

** As a treatise on the grand relation of the Atonement, It b ft booV which maj be en* 

eaticaUj said to conti^ the * seeds of things,* the elements of mightier and noblear eontii* 
tions of thought respecting the sacrifice of Christ, than anj modem prodnetion. It is 
eharacterized by highly original and dense trains or thought, which make Uie reader fed 
ttuU he is holding communion witli a mind that can ' minipTe with the universe.* We con* 
■ider this volume as setting the long and fiercely agitated question, as to the extent of tiit 
Atonement, completely at rest Posterity will thank the author till the latMt afes, tea kb 
niostrious arguments.'* — JVeio York Evongelial, 

THE UNION OF THE HOLY SPIRIT AND THE CHURCH, In 

the Conversion of the World. By Thomas W. Jjckkyn, D.D. Price 
86 cents. 

** The discnsrioB li eminently scriptural, placing Its nand theme, the vnkm of the Holy 
Spirit and the Church in the conversion of the world, in a very clear and afliecting U^t 
There is no subject in theol<^y, no deoartment in practiosl religion, in which the great bo4r 
of Christian professors at the present oay, we may add minisMrs of the Gospel, more need 
Instruction tban in respect to the agency and influences of the Holy Sj^tit in tha convex 
lion of men, and the sanctiflcation of believers." —Christian Watchman. 



** A y&rj excellent work upon a veir important subject The aatbor eesms to hsra 
■kndied it in all its bearings, as presented to his oontemplatfon in the sacred volume." — 

Lomdom B v angeli c t d ."" 



** Fine talent, sound learning, and scriptural piety pervade every page. It is Impoesllils 
ttie volume can remain unreaa, ortliat it can be read without producing great efftcts. Btr. 
Jenkyn deserves the thanlu of the whole body of Christians ror a book which will greatly 
benefit the world and the church." — Xoadon Evangelist. 

ANTIOCH ; Or, Increase of Moral Power in the Church of Christ. By 

Rev. P. Church. With an Introductory Essay, by Babok Stow. D.D. 

Price 50 cents. 

** Here is a volume which will make a greater stir than any didactie work that has ben 
Issued for many a day. It is a book of close and consecutive thought, and treats of sul^ects 
which are of the deepest interest, at the present time, to tite churches of this eountrr. Tits 
author is fiivorabty known to the religious public, as an oriffinal thinker, andarordUs 
writer. His style is lucid and vigorous. The Introduction, oy Mr. Stow, adds much to 
the value and attractions of the volume.'* — Christian JR^fiector. 

** By some this book will be condemned, by many it will be read with pleasure, because it 
analyzes and renders tangible, principles that have been vaguely conceived in many mindi, 
leluctantly promulgated, and hesitatingly believed. We advise our brethren to read tlis 
book, and judge for themselves.** — Baptist Record. 

** It is the work of an original thinker, on a subject of great practical Interest to tilt 
ehureh. It is replete with suggestions, which, in our view, are eminently wortl^ of eof 
dderation.** — PAi/o. Christian Observer. 

«* This is a philosophical essay, denoting depth of thinking and great originality. • Oe 
does not doubt, but asserts, and carries afong the matter with his argument until the dlibr* 
•nee of opinion with which the reader started with the writer is foraotten by the ftasMr, 
III admiration ofthe warmth and truthfulness of the latter." — PM<.'<7.i8f. Ommtt«, 

THE IMITATION OF CHRIST, By Thomas a Kbmfi8. With 
an Introductory Essay, by T. Chalmers. D.D. A new and improved 
edition. Edited by H. Malcom, D.D. Price 88 cents. 

%* ** This work has fbr three hundred years, been esteemed one of the beet inraetleal boekt 
In existence, and has gone through a vast number of editions, not only in the orl^nsl 
Latin, but in every language of Europe. Dr. Fayeon, of Poctlaad, thna warmly neo»> 
mended it : 

* If you have not seen Thomas a Kempts, I beg yon to procnze it For ej^rflQallty «b4 
weanedneM from tiie wwld, I know cf nothing eqflud to it.*^ 

***** That the benefit dTthe work may be nniversaHy enjoyed, fli« tnuudalkm of FayB% 
which beet agrees with the original, hai been Ttvlsed by Ms. Mdaom. and adaptid tB 
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CHAMBERS'S CYCLOP/CDIA OF ENGLISH LITERATURCl 

A Selection of the Choicest Productions of English Authors, from the 
•arliost to the present time; Connected hy a Critical and Biograph- 
ical History. Edited by Robert Chambebs, assisted by Hubert 
Carruthers, and other eminent Gentlemen. Complete in two im- 
perial octavo volimies, of more than fourteen hundred pages of double 
column letter press ; and upwards of 800 elegant illustrations. Prioe, 
in cloth, $5,00. 

V The PnbUf hen of the AMERICAN Editton of thit Talnable woik dedra to etata, tba^ 
Mddet the noraeroui pictorial illa«trati[rmf in the English Edition, Omj h«ye greatly en- 
riched the work hj the addition of fine f teel and mezzotint engraTinge of tiie heada of Shake* 
pearc, Addiaon, Byron ; a fbll length portrait of Dr. Johnson, and a bcautiAil acenic repr»> 
eentation of Olirer Goldsmith and Dr. Johnson. These Important and elegant addltloM 
togetlier with superior paper and binding, most gfyt tide a deeide<L pr efe re nce orer •■ 
other editions. 

** We hail with peculiar pleasure the appearance of this work, and more espeeially its 
republication In this country at a price wiuch places it within the reach of a great number 
of readers. We have been inundated by a stream of cheap reprints, tending to corrupt the 
BiCKrals and vitiate the taste of our community, and we are pleased that the publishers have 
■tf U sufficient fidth in tlie purity of both, to induce them to incur the large outlay which 
the production of the work oefore us must have occasioned, and for which they can expect 
to be remunerated only by a very extensive sale.** 

** The selections given by Mr. Chambers from the works of the eariy English writers we 
ec^ous, and judiciously made. ***** We shall conclude as we commenced, with ex- 
pressing a hope that the publication which has called forth our remarks will exert an infliH 
once in directing the attention of the public to the literature of our fbrefkthers.** 

Iforth American Reviem, 

CHAMBERS'S MISCELLANY of Useful and Entertaining Knowledge, 
with elegant illustrative engravings. Edited by William Chambjuul 
In ten volumes ; price, $ 10,00. 

%* The design of the Misckllart is to supply the increasing demand for usefhl, in- 
structive, and entertaining readinx, and to bring all the aids of literature to bear on the chI* 
Uvation of the feeUngf and tmderttanding qf the people — to impress correct views on impor- 
tant moral and social questions — suppress every species of strife and savagery —cheer flio 
lagging and desponding by the relation of tales drawn firom the imagination of popular 
vriters — rouse tiie fancy by descriptions of interesting foreign scenes — give a zest to 
•very-day occupations by ballad and lyrical poetry — in short, to ftumish an unobtmstTO 
friend and guide, a lively fireside companion, as far as that object can be attained througk 
the instrumentality of books. 

CHAMBERS'S LIBRARY FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. A series of smnll 
books, elegantly illuminated. Edited by William Chambers. Each 
Tolume forms c complete work, embellished with a fine steel engravinir 
and is sold separately. Price 87 ^ cents. 

ORLANDINO: A Story of Self-DeniaL By Mabia Edoewobtb. 

THE LITTLE ROBINSON: And other Tales. 

UNCLE SAM'S MONEY BOX. By Mrs. S. C. Hall. 

TRUTH AND TRUST, Jervis Ryland — Victor and Lisette. 

«f ACOPO : Tales by Miss Edgeworth and others. 

ALFRED IN INDIA. CLEVER BOYS. 

MORAL COURAGE. TALES OF OLD ENGLAND. 

0^ OAer vohioMi are in preparatUm, 
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THE PRE-ADAMITE EARTH: Contributions to Theological Science 
Price 85 cents. 

**It is a book for fhlnklng men. It opens new trains of thought to the reader —.pots 
bim in a new position to sunrey the wonders of God's works ; and compels Natnral Sd* 
•nee to bear her decided testimony in support of Divine Truth." Fkila. Ch. Ob$a-ver, 

MAN PRIMEVAL ; Or, the Constitution and Primitive Condition of the 
Human Being. A Contribation to Theolodcal Science. "WWi a finely 
engraved portrait of the author ; 12mo. clom, price $1.25. 

%* This is the second volume of a series of works on Theolcwical Science. The first WH 
received with much flivor — the present is a continuation or the principles which wei« 
■een holding their way through the successive kingdoms of primevu nature, and ate here 
TCsnmed and ezliibitea in their next higlier appUcs^ou to inoivkiual man. 

** His copious and beautiAil illustrations of the successive laws of the Divine Maniftsta- 
tkm, liave yielded us inexpressible delight" — London Eclectic Beview, 

THE GREAT COMMISSION ; Or, the Christian Church constituted 
and charged to convey the Gospel to the World. A Prize Essay. With 
an Introductory Essay, by W. B. Wilxiams, D.D. Price $1.00 

•* Of the several productions of Dr. Harris, — all of them of great value, — tliat now befim 
IIS is destined, probably, to exert the most powerful influence in forming the religions and 
missionary character of tiie coining generations. But the vast fund of argument and in* 
•truction comprised in these pages will excite the admiration and inspire the giatittide 
of thousands in our own land as well as in £urope. £ver^ clergjrman and pious and rs- 
ieeting layman ought to possess the yolume, and make it fiuniliar by repeated pemsaL" 

Boston Recorder, 

** His plan is original and comprehensive. In filling it up, the author lias interwoven fteli 
with ricn and slowing illustrations, and with trains of thought that are sometimes almost 
TCsistless in their appeals to the conscience. The work is not more distinguished fur its 
arguments and its genius, tlian for the spirit of deep and fervent piety that pervades it* 

The iMjuf-Sptiug, 

THE GREAT TEACHER ; Or, Characteristics of our Lord's Ministry. 
•With an Introductory Essay, by H. Humphbet, D.D. Tenth thousand. 
Price 85 cents. 

** The book itself must hare cost mnch meditation, much communion on the bosom of 
Jesus, and much prayer. Its style is, like the country which gave it birth, beautifnl, varied, 
finished, and everywhere delightfuL But the stvle of this work is its smallest excellence. 
It will be read : it ought to be read. It will find its way to many parlors, and add to tlie 
eomforts of many a happy fireside. The reader will rise from each chapter, not able, per- 
haps, to carry with him manv strikine remarks or apparent paradoxes, out he will have a 
sweet impression made upon his soul. Tike that which soft and touching music makes when 
every thing about it is appropriate. The writer pours forth a clear and beauttftal light, like 
that of the evening light-house, when it shods its rays upon the sleeping waters, and 
eovers them with a surface of gold. We can have no sympathy with a heart which yidds 
not to impressions delicate ana holy, which the perusalof this work will naturally make.* 

NampMhire OaaetU. 

MISCELLANIES; Consisting principally of Sermons and Essays. With 
an Introductory Essay and Notes, by J. Belcher, D.D. Price 76 cents. 

** Some of these essays are among the finest in the language t and the warmtii and eneigj 
of religious feeling manifested in several of them, will render them peculiaxfy the tress* 
nre of the closet and the Christian fireside."— ^uni^ir Ckuctte, 

MAMMON ; Or, Covetousness, the Sin of the Christian Church. A Prize 
Essay. Price 45 cents. Twentieth thousand. 

%* This masterly work has already engaged the attention of churchea and ladiTidiMli^ 
•ad receives the highest commendations. 

ZEBULON ; Or the Moral Chiims of Seamen stated and enforced. Edited 
by Kev. W. M. Booers and D. M. Lord. Price 25 cents. 

*«* A well written and spirit-stirring api>eal to Christians in &ymr of thia anaMnnia, iiM> 
fUl, and long neglected class. 

THE ACTIVE CHRISTIAN; Containing the « Witnessing GhmcV 
** Christian Excellence," and " Means of Usefulness,'* three popidar pro- 
dnotions of this talented author Price 81 cents. 
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THE APOSTOLICAL AND PRIMITIVE CHURCH ; Popular in 
its goverument and simple in its worship. By Lyman Culkmam. With 
an introductory essay, by Dr. Augustus Kkakdkr, of Berlin. Second 
Edition. Price $1.25. 

The Publiihera have been favored with raanj highly commendAtory notice* of this 
vork, from individuals and pablic journoli. The first edition found a rapid sale t it hM 
been republished in England, and received with much favor ; it is univenally pronounced 
to be ftandord authoriQr on this subject ; and is adopted as a Text Book in Theolo|^eal 
Bcminaries. 

.FVvm the Prq/^mon in Andover Theologicai Seminaiy. 

** The undersigned are pleased to hear that you are soon to publish a new edition of tha 
'Primitive Church,* bv LrMAM Culkmam. They re^d this volume as the result of 
•ztenaive and original research ; as embodying very nnportant materials for reference, 
much sound thought and conclusive argument In their estimation, it may l>oth interest 
and instruct tlie intelligent layman, may be profitably used as a Text Book for Theologi- 
cal Students, and should especially fonn a part of the libraries of clei^men. The intro- 
ductiou, by Kxakdkb, is of itseff sufiicient to recommend the volume to the literaij 
public" I.KOXARO Woods, Bkla B. Eowabos* 

Ralph Emeksun, Edwakd A. Pabk. 

jnrom Scamiel Miller^ DJ).^ Princeton Theological. Seminary, 

** Gentlemen, — I am truly sratifled to find that the Rev. Mr. Colbm av's work on ths 
'Apostolical and Primitive Church,* is so soon to reach a second edition. It is, in mjr 

Iindgraent, executed with learning, skill, and fidelity: and it will give me great pleasure to 
earn that it is in the hands of every minister, and every candidate for the ministry in onr 
land, and indeed of every one who is disposed, and who wishes for enlightened and sail 
foidiuice, on the great subject of which it treats." 

Yours, respectfully, Samdkl Millbs. 

THE CHURCH MEMBER'S MANUAL Of Ecclesiastical Principles, 
Doctrines, and Discipline ; presenting a Systematic View of the Structure, 
Polity, Doctrines, and Practices of Christian Churches, as taught in the 
Scriptures ; by W m. Crowell. With an Introductory Essay, by Hkkkt 
J. KiPLKT, D.D. Price 90 cents. 

The Rev. J. Dowling^ D.D., of New York^ writes .•—•*! hare perused, with great ssti^ 
Action * The Church Member's Manual.* I have long felt in common with many of my 
ministering brethren, the need of just such a work to put into the hands of the members, 
nnd especially the jmstors and deacons of onr churches. . . As a whole, I have great 
pleasure in commending the work to the attention of all Baptists. I think that Bro. Crowell 
has perfbrmed his task in an admirable manner, and deserves the thanks of the whole Bap- 
tist communi^.'* 

We cordially concur in the above recommendation. 8. H. Cone, Elisha Tucker, W. W. 
Evarts, David Bellamy, Henry Davis, A. N. Mason, and A. Hayues. 

THE CHURCH IN EARNEST; By John A>'G£ll Ja31es, 18mo. 
doth; price 50 cents. 

' ** A very seasonable publication. The church universal needs a re-«wakenlng to Its hff^ 
Tocation, and thii) is a book to effect, so far as human intellect can, the much desired resus- 
titation." — y. r. Com. Adv. 

** We are glad to see that this subject has arrested the pen of Mr. James. We welcom* 
•nd commend it. I.et it be scattered like autumn leaves. We belie\'e its perusal wiU do 
much to impress a conviction of the high mission of the Christian, and mueh to arouse th* 
Christian t« fulfil it."_ JV. Y. Recorder. 

** We rejoice that tliis work has lieen republishe<l In this country, and we cannot too 
stronzly commend it to the serious perusal of the churches of every name.* — AlHaare. 

** Mr. James's writings all have one object, to do execution. He writes nuder the impulse 
... I)o something, do it. He studies not to be a profound or learned, but a practical writer. 
He aims to raise the standard of pietv, holiness in the heart, and hc^ness of life. I'he iniltt- 
cnce which this work will exert on the church must be highly salutary."— v6ox/on Reeordtr, 

THE CHURCH MEMBER'S GUIDE, By Rev. J. A. James. Edited 
by Rev. J. 0. Choules. New Edition ; with an Introductory Essay, by 
Itev. Hubbard Winslow. Price 38 cents. 

A pastor writes — *• I sincerely wish that everr professor of religion In the land may 

this excellent manuoL I am anxious that eveir member of my ehorch shooid 

it, and shall be happy to promote its circulation still more extenrively.** 
' The spontaneous effusion of our heart, on laying the book down, was, — may ereir 
•hnreh-me^ber in our land soon possess this book, and be Me s se d with all the happiasM 
which conformity to its •Yongelie sentiments and dirsctions is eolcnlated to confer.*' 

(Jkrittitm Seeretmy, 
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OLA88ICAL STUDIES: Essays on Ancient Literature and Ail 
With the Biography and Correspondence of eminent Philologists. By 
Baraas Seaks, Pres. Newton Theol. Inst, B. B. Edwakds, ProL. 
Andover TheoL Seminary, and C. C. Felton, Prof. Harvard University. 
Price $1.25. 

** Thii volnm* ii no eommon-pUee production. It ii tnlj retreablng, when we an 
•MIged. from week to week, to look through the man of boou which increaaee upon oar 
teUe, many of which are extremely attenaated in thon^^ht and jejune in atyle, to flndaome* 
thing which carries as back to the pure and invigorating influence of the master minds of 
■ntiuuity. The gentlemen whohaye produced uiis volume deienre the oozdial thanks of 
the literarr world." — New England Pttritan. 

* The oDJect of the accomplished gentlemen who hare engaged in its pr epa ration has 
been, to foster and extend among educated men, in tliis country, Uie already growing inter> 
«et in classical studies. The design is a noble and generous one, and has been executed 
with a taste and good sense that do honor both to the writers and the publishers. The book 
b one wliich deserves a place in the libraty of ereir educated man. To thoae now engaged 
In classical study it cannot fail to be highly useful, while to the more advnnced seh<Har,it 
will open new sources of interest and delight in the unfoigotten puxauits of his earlier 
dayi.** — Provid$noe JoumaL 

QESENIUS'S HEBREW GRAMMAR. Translated fh>m the Eleventh 
German Edition. By T. J. Conant, Prof, of Hebrew and of Biblical 
Criticism and Interpretation in the Theol. Institution at Hamilton, N. Y. 
With a Course of Exercises in Hebrew Grammar, and a Hebrew Chi«&- 
tomathy, prepared by the Translator. Price $2.00. 

**\* Special reference has been had in the airangonent, illustrationa, the addittoct <rf Am 
Coarse <^ Exercises, the Chrestonuithy, &c, to adapt it to the wants of tlioce who may wiili 
to pursue the study of Hebrew without the aid of a teacher. 

Prof. Stewart, in an article in flie Biblical Repository, says : — ** Witii snch eflbrts, — sock 
vinremitied, unwearied, energetic effbrts, — what are we to expect from snch a man si 
Ocsenius ? Has he talent, judgment, tact, as a philolo^st ? Oead his work <m Isaiah i 
eompare his Hebrew Grammar with the other grammars of the Hebrew which Germany luu 
▼et produced ; read and compare any twenty, or even ten articles on any of the difficult sad 
Important words in the Hebrew with the same in Boxtorff, Cocceius, Stockins, Eichhoni 
Biiuoni, Winer, even (Parkhurst, I cannot once name), and then say whether Giesenini, ss 
• Hebrew philologer, has talents, tact, and judgment Nothing but rival ftelings, or pr^o- 
dice, or antipathy to his theological sentiments, can prevent a unity of answer.** 

LIFE OF GODFREY WILLIAM VON LIEBNITZ. On the basis 
of the German Work of Dr. G. E. Guhrauer. By John M. Magkix* 
Price 75 cents. 

** The peculiar relation which Liebnitz sustained during his lift to Locke and Newtoa 
Biay partly account for the fact that a biography of tiris great man luts been so long wantiaf 
In the English language. . . . We commend this l)ook, not only to seholan and nea 
of science, but to ul our readers who love to contemplate the life and labors of a great and 
good man. It merits the special notice of all who are interested in the business of raueatioii, 
and deserves a place bv the side of Brevrster's Lift of Newton, in all the Ubraziea of om 
■ehools, academies, and literary institutions."— CArufion Watehmofi, 

** There is perhaps no case on record of a sinsle man who has so gone the rounds of humaii 
knowledge as did Liebnjtz : he was not a recuse, like Si^oza and Kant, but went fhno 
eapital to capital, and associated with kings and premiers. All Inranehes of thought werf 
Interesting to him, and he seems in pursuing all to have been actuated not br ambitiois 
but by a Mncere a desire to promote the knowledge and welftre of nuuxkind. —(^ntL World. 

LIFE OF ROGER WILLIAMS, The Founder of the State of Bhode 
lAland. By Wm. Gammell, Professor of Bhetoric in Brown University. 
With a likeness. Price 76 cents. 

** Mr. Garamell** ilne belles-letters attainments hare maMed htm to p wea t M» AIstiB- 
gnished subject in the most captivating light So far as the work touches controverrfsi 
Wliich reach and influence the present times, it is our privilege as well at dntr to read Has i 
private citizen, and not as a public journalist Its mechanical exeentiom la in th* uraallly neat 
■tyle of the respectable pubushers.** — Christian AlUanot. 

^ This Uft has many virtues - hreritr, simpUdty, fUmen. ThxmA written tar % B l wie 
XUand man, and warm ia its approraf of Bogw wimam, it Is nofnnhMt to Ua Foitea 
Mponents, but only draws tnch dadnetiona aa were unftvoldablt ftom ttie puiiilwii It ii 
UM lift of ft good man. and we read with fratiAiI oomplaotiiAf ttt 
«tMUnioM.**-C»rMaii ir«rW. 
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out Edges and Beantifally Ornamented Ooren. Price 31)i Cents Each. 

DAILY MANNA for Christian Pilgrims. Containing a text of Scrip- 
ture for each day in the year, with an analysis of its contents, and a 
verse of poetry. By Rev. Bakon Stow. 

** A perfect gem ofa book, and futl of gems from the mine that yield* the pureit sad 
brightest that are found in the world." — ^Y. Y. Obterver. 

THE ATTRACTIONS OF HEAVEN. Edited by Rev. H. A. 
Graves. 

THE YOUNG COMMUNICANT. An Aid to the Bight Understanding 
and Spiritual Improvement of the Lord^s Supper. 

THE ACTIVE CHRISTIAN. Fromthe Writings of John Harris, D.D. 

THE BIBLE AND THE CLOSET: Or, how we may read the 
Scriptures with the most spiritual profit. Bjr T. Watson. And Secret 
Prayer successfully managed. By S. Lkr. Edited by Kev. J. 0. Choules. 

THE MARRIAGE RINGy or how to make Home Happy. From the 
writings of J. A. James. ^ 

** It ia a precious little work, calculated alike to improye tbe morals and promote tkt 
happiness of the domestic hearth." — Southern Whig, 

LYRIC GEMS. A Collection of Original and Select Sacred Poetry. 
Edited by Rev. S. F. Smith. 

** It is appropriately named * Gems,*— not the leaat brilliant of which are the contribatioBi 
of the editor himself" — Christian Etifiector. 

THE CASKET OF JEWELS, for Tonng Christians. By Jakes, 
Edwards, and Harris. 

THE CYPRESS WREATH. A Book of Consolation for those who 
Mourn. Edited bv Rev. R. W. Griswold. 

** This ia a most beantlfhl and judicious selection of proee and poetiy, team the most pop- 
ular authors, interspersed with select passages from Scripture." 

THE MOURNER'S CHAPLET. An ofTermg of Sympathy for Berea^ 
ed Friends. Selected from American Poets. Edited by John Keesb. 

THE FAMILY CIRCLE. Its Affections and Pleasures. Edited by H. 
A. Graves. 

THE FAMILY ALTAR. Or the Duty, Benefits, and Mode of Con- 
ducting Family Worship. 

Beti of the above^ put up in neat boxes, andforminff a beauHful " 3iiniakHr$ 

JAbrary^* in 12 Vohmes. FHce^ $3.75. 

THE SILENT COMFORTER. A Companion for the Sick Room, by 
Mrs. Louisa Patson Hopkins. 

GOLDEN GEMS ; for the Christian. Selected from the writings of Rev. 
John Flavel, with a Memoir of the Author, by Rev. Joseph fiANVABD. 

DOUBLE MINIATURES. Paics 60 Cnrrs Each. 
THE WEDDING GIFT: Or, the Duties and Pleasures of Domestic Lift. 
THE YOUNG CHRISTIAN'S GUIDE to the Doctrines and Duties of 

a Religious Life. 
THE MOURNER COMFORTED. 
THE CHRISTIAN'S PRIVATE COMPANION. 
CONSOLATION FOR THE AFFLICTED. 
THE SILENT COMFORTER. DAILY DUTIES. 
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THE MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE; A Collection of Diseovnck 

oil Christian Missions, by American Authors. Edited by Ba£OH 
Stuw, D.D. Second Thousand. Price 85 cents. 

** If we desired to put Into the hands of ■ foreigner a Aur exhibition of the eapaeity and 
■pirit of the American church, we would give hrm tliis volume. You have here thrown 
together a few divcourscs, preached from time to time, bj different individuals, of different 
denoiiii nations, as circumstances have demanded them ; and jou see the stature and hA 
the diiIm of the American Church in these discourses with a certaintj not to be mistaken. 

•* You s«e the Iiigh talent of the American church. 'We venture we assertion, that no 
nation in the world has such an antount of forcefkil, available talent in its pul{^t The 
•nersT. directness, scope, and intellectual spirit of the American church is wonderfuL In 
this b(K)k, the discourses by I>r. Beecher, Pres. Wayland, and the Rev. Dr. Stone of tiM 
E|ibc«)pal church, are among the verv highest exhibitions of logical correctness, and burn- 
ing, popular ftrvor. This volume will have a wide circulation.**— rAe A'tw Knglwuler. 

** This work contains fifteen sermons on Missions, bj Rev. Dra. Wavland, Griffin, Andcr> 
•on, Williams, Beechor. Miller, Fuller. Beman, Stone, Mason, and bj Rev. Messrs. Klilc, 
Btow, and Ide. It is a rich treasure, which ought to be in the possession of everj Ameriean 
Christian.**— Caro/iNO Baptitt. 

THE GREAT COMMISSION; Or, the Christian Church constituted 
ai)d charged to convev the Gospel to the World. A Prize Es«*ay. Bj 
J<»UN Hakkis, D.D. With an Introductory Essay, by W. R. Williasis, 
D.D. Fifth Thousand. Price $1.00. 

** Ills plan is original and comprehensive. In filling it np the author has inte r w o v e n 
fkcts with rich and glowing illustrations, and with tr^ns of thought that are sometimsi 
almost resistless in their appeals to the conscience. The work is not more distinguidted 
for its arguments and its genius, than for the spirit of deep and fervent pie^ that po^ 
Tades iU*- T/ie Dayttiring. 

** This work comes forth In circumstances which give and promise extraordinaiy Interat 
and value. Its general circulation will do much good.** — Aew York Evang^st, 

**In this volume we have a work of great excellence, rich in thought and illustration of • 
aubject to which the attention of thousands has been called by the word and providence of 
Ood." — PhilvuMphia Obterver. 

** The merits of the book entitie it to more than a prize of monej. It constitutes a most 
powerful appeal on the subject of Missions.** — New xork Baptist Ath'oceUe. 

** Its strle is remarkably chaste and elegant. Its sentiments richly and forrentiy evna- 
gelixed, its argumentation conclusive. Preachers especially should read it; they wUlia- 
new their strength over its noble pages.*' — Zion'a HercUd, Boston. 

* To recommend this work to the friends of missions of all denominations would be but 
fsint praise ; the author deserves and will undoubtedly receive the credit of having applied 
a new lever to that great moral maciiine which, br the blessing of God, ia destined to 
evangelize the world.^' — Christktn Secretary, Harford, 

** We hope that the volume will be attentively and prayerfSilly read by the wholt 

*• Great Commission ^ to evangelize the worU 



church, which are clothed with the " Great Commission ^ to evangelize the world, 
that they will be moved to an immediate dischaige of its high and momentous obligatimia. 

2f. E. Ptaritan, Boston. 

THE KAREN APOSTLE; Or, Memoir of Ko Thah-Byu, the first 
Karen convert, with notices conceminff his Nation. With maps and 
plates. Bv the Rev. Francis Mason, Missionary. American Edition. 
Edited bv Prof. H. J. Ripley, of Newton TheoL Institution. Fifth Thou- 
sand. Price 25 cents. 

%* ** This is 8 work of tlirilling hiterest, coiitalning the history of a renMorkabte mail, and 
giving, also, much information respecting the Karen Mission, heretofore unknown in this 
country. It must be sought for, and read with avidity by those interested in this most in- 
teresting mission. It gives an account, which must be attractive, fVom ita noT«lty,of • 
people that have been but little known and visited by missionariaa, till within a fow yean* 
The baptism of Ko Thah-Byu, in 1828, was the beginning of the misdon, and at the end of 
these twelve years, twelve hundred and seventy Karens are oflSeially reported as memben 
of the churches, in good standing. The mission has l>een carried on pre-cndaMitly by ttt 
Karens themselves, and there is no doubt, from much toaching crtdaitee iwhiimtd la tUi 
Toluroe, that they are a people peculiarly snsceptibla to fdigiou I 
of Mr. Mason moat be interesting to every ona. 

9« 
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MEMOIR OF ANN H. JUD80N, late Missionary to Bnrmah. Br Ber* 
Jamss D. Knowles. 12mo. Edition, price 85 cents. ISmo., price 58 ott. 

** We are particuUrij gratifled to perceire a new edition of the Memoln of Mn. Jndioib 
She was an honor to our coantry — oneof the most uoMe-spirited of her sex. It eanaoC 
flierefore, be surprising, that so man/ editions, and so many thousand copies of her U(^ and 
adventures have been sold. The name — the long career of suflbKng — tlie self-aacriilelaf 
spirit of the retired country'girl, have spread over the whole world t and tiie heroism of her 
apostleship and almost martyrdom, stands out a living and heavenly beacon-flre, amid thm 
dark midnight of ages, and human history and exploits. She was the first UHumm who 
xceolved to become a missionary to heathen countrie«."->ilnier<eaii Traveller, 

** Thb it one of the most interesting pieces of itemale biography which has ever corn* ott- 
dtr our notice. No quotation, which our limits allow, would oo Justice to the fiwts, and wt 
must, therefore, refer our readers to the volume itsel£ It ought to be Immediately added to 
9t9ry fiunliy library.**— Zotidon MJaeetkmjf. 

MEMOIR OF GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, Late Missionary to 
Bunnah, containing much intelligence relative to the Barman Mission. 
By Rev. Alonzo Kimo. A new Edition. With an Introductory Essay, 
by a distinguished Clergyman. Embellished with a Likeness; a 
beautiful Vignette, representing the baptismal scene just before his 
death ; and a drawing of his tomb, taken by Bey. H. Malcom, D.D. 
Price 75 cents. 

** One of the brightest Inminariet of Burmah is extinguished, — dear brother Boaidnam 
li gone to his eternal rest. He fell glorionsly at the head of his troops — in the arms of vto* 
lory^— thirty-eight wild Karens having been brouf^t into the camp of king Jesus since Um 
beginning of the year, besides the thirtr-two that were brou|^t in during the two preeedlaf 
years. IMsabled by wounds, he was obliged, through the wnole of the last expedition, to b« 
carried on a litter t but his presence was a host, and the Holy Spirit accompanied hit 
dying whispers with almighty influence.** Rbt. Dk. Jvdbob. 

** No one can read the Memoir of Boardman, wlthont fteUng fhat the religion of Chrlil to 
fnited to purify the affections, exalt the purposes, and give energy to the character. Ab. 
Boardman was a man of rare excellence, and his biographer, by a Just exhibition of Hurt 
•xcellence. has rendered an important service, not only to the cause of Christian mission!* 
bat to the interests of personal godliness.** Basox Stow. 

MEMOIR OF MRS. HENRIETTA SHUCK, The First American 
Female Missionary to China. By Bey. J. B. Jeter. Fourth thousand. 
Price 50 cents. 

** We have seldom taken into our hands a more beantiftal book than this, and we hsnt 
•o small pleasure in knowing the degree of perfection attained in this eountrr in tibe arts 
of printing and book-binding, as seen in its appearance. The style of the autnor is sedatfe 
and perspicuous, such as we might expect fVom his known pletr and learning, his attneb* 
ment to missions, and the amiabie lady whose memory he embauns. The book will be ex- 
tensively read and eminently useful, and thus the ends sought by tiie author will Im hap* 
irfly secured. We think we are not mistaken in this opinion ; fer those who taste tM 
eflwt of early education upon the expansion of regenerated convietlons of dutr and happl- 
nees, who are charmed with youthful, heroic self-consecration npon the altar of God, ibr ttM 
welrare of man, and who are interested in those struggles of mind which lead men to shaft 
their eyes and ears to the importuoAte pleadings of flfial aifection — those who are interested 
in Citina, that large openine field for the glorious conquests of divine tmth, who are int«^> 
•sted in the government and habits, social and business-lilce, of the people of this empire <— 
all such will oe interested in this Memoir. To them and to the frienos of missions generally, 
fh» book is commended, as worthy of an attentive perusaL**— 2*A« Familif Fistter, JBoiUm, 

MEMOIR OF REV. WILLIAM G. CROCKER, Late Missionary in 
West AfVica, araonsr the Bassas, Including a History of the Mission. By 
B. B. Medbert. Price 62^ cents. 

*■ This interesting work will be found to contidn much Tilnahle inibnnatloB in relatfott li 
Am present state and prospects of Africa, and the success of Missions in thsA intoestinc 
aDtmtry, which has just talcen a stand among the nations of the earth, and, it is to be hopeo, 
flMty successfkilly wield its new powers for the ultimate good of the whole continent ne 
p re se nt work is commended to the attention of every lover of the liberties of man. 

** Our acquaintance with the excellent brother, who is the snbieet of this Memoir, will bt 
long and fondly cherished. This volume, prepared by a lodW, of true taste and talent, and 
«f ft ktedred tuiiit, while It ie but a Just tribute to his worth, will, we doubt not, ftaralak 
l—aoi of hvmbto and maetleal piety, and will giv* MMh feels retaliTt to Am mlMloB to 
vldeh he detoled his lift, as to render It wor^ A distfafviskad ptaet ameac tlM nlMMM 
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MALCOM'8 BIBLE DICTIONARY. A Dictionary of the most 
important Names, Objects, and Terms, found in the Holy Scriptures; 
intended principally for Sunday School Teachers and Bible CIas.«es. 
By H. Malcom, D.D, Illustrated by thirty>nine Enffrayinj^ on Wood, 
and a Map of Palestine. One Hundreth Thousand. Price 50 cents. 

From thm MbnUM cf the BotUm BapHtt Anoetation. 

*• Belfering that the adTantaKCt of 8abb«th School and Bible Clas* inftrnetion, depend 
matly on the intelligence of their teachers, and that the extended circulation of Malcom^ 
HIble Dictionary would conduce to their better qualification, Reaohfed^ Thai this woA be 
rteommended to the patronage of the friends of eany religious instruction.** 

** All who for a moment recur to the fact, that 1ard| fblioe wonld not tufllclentlj elueldsii 
• Am subjects which are brought to view in the Bible, will at once see the dlAcultj which 
the author must have felt. In compressing all the Infbrmatlon which he has so ju^dooslf 
condensed. If any should inquire, Whj nave we not more,tiie themes being so numeroosr 
let such an one look sgain, and, perhaps, in his surprise, he will exclaim, flow is it, that, 
1b a book so completely portable, we have so much ? to have made a larger book, as ooold 
have been done with far less labor than this cost, might have placed K beyond theicadi ef 
many, to whom it will now be usefuL All who know the allusions to ancient eustomi, 
and Jewish usages in Eastern countries, with which the Bible abounds, will discover some* 
thing of the worth of this volume. It is very neatly printed on handsome type and fine 
paper, and will, we doubt not, meet, as it deserves, a ready sale.** — OkriwUan Wa tc k m atu 

HAGUE'S GUIDE TO CONVERSATION on the New Testament 
Desired for the Use of Bible Classes and Sabbath Schools. Vol. L 
Matthew, — Vol. II. John. By Bey. Wm. Hague. Price 17 cents each. 

SABBATH SCHOOL CLASS BOOK. Comprisinflr copious Exercises 
on the Sacred Scriptures. By E. Lincoln. Bieyised and improyed by 
an eminent Clerg3rman, and a Superintendent. Price 12 1 cents. 

* Having examined your Sabbath School Class Book, it gives as pleasure to express oar 
tatlsfaction with its design and execution. The great benefit which a good class book 
accomplishes, consists in guiding the mind of the scholar La the study of his lesson, and In 
suggesting topics of conversation to the teacher. To this end we think tout work is wA 
adapted ; naving avoided, in a great degree, the evils of extreme redundance or condse- 
ness. Wm. Haouk, H. Malcom, 

E. TnKKtHKH, Basoh STOir. 

LINCOLN'S SCRIPTURE QUESTIONS, With the answers annexed, 

S'ving in the languaf^e of the Sacred Volume, interesting portions of the 
ifltory, and a concise yiew of the Doctrines and Duties exhibited in the 
Bible. Price $1.00 per dozen. 

%* Where Bibles cannot be fUmished to each ■eholar, the Scrii»tiu« QaaaOoafl may W 
used with convenience, as the answers are printed. 

THE SABBATH SCHOOL HARMONY; containing appropriate 
, Hymns and Music for Sabbath Schools, Juyenile Singing Schools, and 
Family Deyotion. By N. D. Gould. Price 12x centa, 

*«* This little work contains about fifty tnnes, most of which are original, and 75 hyno^ 
well adapted to the use of Sabbath schools, and to other porpoeea ftar tdiich It w«a iainidsd, 
•nd of such rariety as require no other Hymn Book. 

SCRIPTURE NATURAL HISTORY, Containing a DescriptiTO 

Account of Quadrupeds, Birds, Fishes, Insects, Beptiles, Serpents, Plants, 
Trees, Minerals, Gems, and Precious Stones, mentioned in the Bible. By 
Wm. Carpenter, London ; with improyements, by Bey. G. D. Abbott. 
Illustrated by numerous Engrayings. Price $1.00. 

** This is a very Interesting Tolnme to gCBeral rMdon if fbm BlUo. lb AfcliM kii 
divested the work of Its toomed refcreneea, and odoptid It to tha ooipt rtiiloM of JL We 
mead the volnme •■ one of great raloc** "jCM. Qmm' t m^ M i gi itm r, 
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JEWETT ON BAPTISM. The Mode and Subjects of Baptism. By 
MiLo p. Jewett, a.m., late Professor in Marietta College and a licensed 
Minister of the Presbyterian Church. Tenth Thousand. Price 26 cents. 

%* There continue! to be ■ steady demand for thU popular book. Its cheapness puts It 
within the reach of alL Rev. J. B. Graves, one of the editors of the Tennessee Baptist, la ft 
recent number of his paper, says : 

** Who will write the history of one little Jetoett on Baptism f Hundreds in our land baT« 
been converted to the truth by perusing that book. In the past year, Remington, an abla 
Methodist preacher, read that work. It resulted in his conversion <- he wrote nit * reasona, 
and tlwY converted another preacher, and the pebble thus thrown by Bro. Jewett in the sea 
. of mind, produced a wave which produced another, and thus in long succession they wlU 
travel on, each producing its successor until they break on the shores of etemitr. Is th« 
object not a commendable one? It is pouring oil upon the unresting wave of relief ot» 
mind, lashed by angry discussions. Such books read in solitude with one's Bible and hia 
Qod, will hush the tempest of his o?m soul to rest." 

JUD80N ON BAPTISM. A Discourse on Christian Baptism; with 
many quotations from Pedobapist authors. To which are added a letter 
to the church in Plymouth, Ms., and an address on the mode of baptizing. 
By Adonikam Judson. Fifth American edition, revised and enlarged 
by the author. Price 25 cents. 

%* Several large editions were many years since published in this country, and rapidlj 
drculated. Although frequent calls have been made for copies, it has been for a long time 
'*out of print** Heretofore it has been published as a pamphlet, and is now for the flnt 
lime pdblished in l)ook form, making a neat 18mo. volume, and having been thoroug^Uy 
revised and enlarged by its venerable author, while lately in this country, it will be sou^it 
Ibrand read with interest by aU. 

It is deemed one of the best works on the subject of Bi4>tism, extant. 

**It is a clear, calm, and convincing view of the ftitHitr of the distinguishing points of 
Pedobaptism, and a rational and scriptural defence of the baptism of persons of suitablt 
an and qualifications, and in the manner prescribed in the New Testament.** 

Chriatittn Review, Dec 1847. 

THE BAPTISMAL QUESTION; Containing Messrs. Cooke and 
Towne's " Hints to an Inquirer on the subject of Baptism " — a Review 
of the "Hints," by Rev. Wm. Hague — with a Rejoinder bjr Messrs. 
Cooke and Towne, and Mr. Hague's Examination of the Rejoinder.'* 
12mo. Price 67 cents. 

BAPTISM ITS OWN WITNESS; Or, Reflections suggested hy 
readhig " The Baptized Child." By Rev. Wm. Hague. Price 12>|^cts. 



THE CHRISTIAN REVIEW. A Quarterly Publication. Edited by 
James D. Knowles, Babnas Sears, and S. F. Smith. 

A limited number of compjete sets, from 1888 to 1843 inclusive, 
being the first flight volumes, can be supplied at $10.00 per set, in 
neat Cloth backs. 

A few copies of the work, fVom vol. 2 to vol. 8 inclusive, will be snp- 
plied in boards, the seven volumes, for $5.00 per set. 

Single volumes (except the Jirti)^ supplied in numbers, at $1.00 per 
▼olume. 

%• The Christian Review contdns raluable contributions ftom all the leading men of th* 
Baptist denomination, and is an Important acquisition to anj library. The present opporta- 
n\tf to secure sets of the eariy volumes of this work at this greatly reduced price, will, w* 
■re nat^ be embraced bj many who desire to possesa it, and may never again havt to 
fitvorablc an opportunity, as th« stock on hand Is limited. 
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THE FOUR GOSPELS, WITH NOTES. Chiefly Explanatory; in- 
tsotled principally for Sabbath School Teachers and Bible Classes, and 
as an aid to Family Instructioa. By Henry J. Bipi^t, Newton TneoL 
Institution. Seventh Edition. Price $1.25. 

*•* This work should be in the hands of every student of the Bible, cepedaUr every 
Bftbbath School and Bible Class teacher. It is prepared with special reliBrence to this elaa 
of persons, and contains a mass of Just the kind of information wanted. 

**The andersigned, haTinc examined Professor RipIeT*s Notes on the Oospds, eaa 
Vtoommend them with conndence to all who need such neipe in the study of toe saersd 
Scriptures. Those passages which all can understand are left * without note or comment,* 
•ad the principal labor is devoted to the explanation of such parts as need to be explainsd 
Mui rescued from the perversions of errorists, both the ignorant and the learned. The 
practical suggestions at the close of each chapter, are not the least valuable portion of the 
work. Mo«t cordiallj, fbr the sake of truth and righteousness, do wc wish fbr these Nolst 
A wide circulation. 

Bakoit Stow, R. IL Nkalk, R. TcrkbpUi 

Da:<ibl Suaup, J. W. Pakkkr, N. CoLvaB. 
Wm. Uaook, B. W. Cobbmav, 

THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, WITH NOTES. Chiefly Ex- 
planatory. Designed for Teachers in Sabbath Schools and Bible Classes, 
and as an Aid to Family Instruction. By Prof. Hkmrt J. Bipljet. 
Price 76 cents. 

**The external appearanee of this book,— the binding and the {Minted page, — 'it ii 
A pleasant thing for the eyes to behold.' On examining the contents, we are favorably 
Impressed, first, by the wonderful perspicuity, simplicity, and comprehensiveness of the 
author's style ; secondly, bv the completeness and systematic arrangement of the work, ia 
all its part», the ' remarks * on each parmgranh being careftiUy separated from the expotir 
tion i thirdly, by the correct theology, solid instruction, and consistent explanations of 
difficult passages. The work cannot fail to be received with favor. Theee Notes are much 
more full than the Notes on the Gospels, by the same author. A beautiful map accompauisf 
them." — Chriatian Rtjteetor^ Bo$ton. 

ORUDEN'S CONDENSED CONCORDANCE. A Complete Con- 
cordance to the Holy Scriptures ; by Alexander Crui>kn, M.A. A 
New and Condensed Edition, with an Introduction; bv Rev. David 
KiMG, LL.D. Fifth Thousand. Price in Boards, $1.25 ; §heep, S1.50. 

%*"This edition Is printed from English plates, and is a full and fidr copy of all 
that is valuable in Cruden as a Concordance. The principal variation fkom the huger book 
consists in the exclusion of the Bible Dictionary, which has long been an incumbrance, 
and the accuracy and value of which have been depreciated by works of later date, eontaia- 
ing recent discoveries, facts, and opinions, unknown to Cruden. The condensation of 
the quotations of Scripture, arranged under their most obvious heads, while it ^jffM f^f**— 
ttM bulk of the work, greatly facilitates the finding of any required 



•• Those who have been acquainted with the various works of this kind now la nsei 
well know that Cruden *s Concordance far excels all others. Yet we have in this edition of 
Cruden, the best made better. That is, the present is better adapted to the purposes of a 
Concordance, by the erasure of superfluous references, the omission of unnecessarr expb- 
aations. and the contraction of quotations, *c. ; it is better as a manual, and is better 
adapted by its price to the means of many who need and ought to possesa auch a wori^ 
than the former larger and expensive ediUon." — Bonton Recorder. 

* The new, condensed, and cheap work prepared firom the volunUnous and ooetly one of 
Cruden, opportunely fills a chasm in our Biblical literature. The work has been examined 
critically by several ministers, and others, and pronounced complete and acourmte.** 

BaptUt Record, Phila. 

• This is the very work of which we have long frit the need. We obtained a copy af 
the English edition some months since, and wished some one would publish it : and we 
are much Dieiued that its enterpriiiing publishers can now fiirnish the student of the biUe 
with a work which he so much needs at so cheap a rate." — Advent Herald, Botton. 

V^ We cannot see b jt it Is, in all points, as valuable a book of refiuanca. ibr nOiiIstaia aatf 
BlUe students, as the larger edition." — ChrUikm R^/leetor, Bottom. 



**Tha present edhlon, in being reUered of aome thing! wkleh eontrilrataA la imdar aft 
former ones unnecessarily eumbrons, without adding to tka mibataatW valtta «f tte weriu 
kaeomas aa azeaMia^ J cheap book." -.iia«iy.irVM 



HISTOBT OF 

AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONS, 

IN ASIA, AFRICA, EUBOPE AND NOBTH AMEBICA. 

By WiLUAH Gammbll, A. M. 

With Seven Maps. 12mo, Price SeverUy-Jivt Centt, 

*' We welcome with tinfeigued pleasure this new contribution to the liter- 
ature of Christian Missions. For its ^ilun and execution, and for the inter- 
est which it gathers around subjects in themselves deeply interesting aiui 
truly sublime, it will be attractive no less to the readers of general htera. 
ture, than thoser who appruve and love the work of missions. The author 
relates the history of the several missions in his own words, presenting a 
consise and luminous narrative of each. The volume is written in an easy 
and elegant style, and is worthy of the high station and name of the 
author." — Baptist Magazine. 

'' The need for such a work has long been felt. It is true that the matter 
here presented has been acceptable in other forms. But it needed to be 
condensed, arranged and presented to the reader in an attractive form. To 
all who wish to comprehend the present position of our stations, by a 
knowledge of their past history, it will be an invaluable aid. Indeed, a 
copy should be in every family. Pastdrs and others who wish to urge for- 
ward the home work of foreign missions, would do well to circulate it M 
widely as possible in the churches." — Philadelphia Chronicle. 

"Prof. Gararaell is a writer of rare taste The preparation of such a 
work could not have fallen into better hands. The reader is borne along 
from chapter to chapter with a narrative which while it fully satisfies his 
desire to know, commends itself as entirelv truthful and trustworthy. The 
facts recorded are as carefully stated, as tfie style of the work is chastened 
and pure. That it will greatly promote the missionary spirit, and serve to 
increase the missionary zeal of our churches, we have no question. In 
reading we have been struck with the difference between a knowledge of 
our missions gathered from magazines and newspapers, scattered through 
successive years, and that which is obtained from a compact and authori- 
tative narrative, bringing the whole before the observer at a single view. 
Let pastors, friends of missions, agents, and colporteurs, scatter it bj 
thousands. Like bread cast upon the waters it will come back in prayers 
and blessing^. No baptist family should be without it." — N. Y. Recvrdtr, 

** This work is the result of great labor and research, and presents an 
exceedingly satisfactory view of the missionary operations of tne Baptists 
in this country. It is well that it has fallen into the hands of a man whose 
extensive knowledge and good judgment and candid Christian spirit qualify 
him so eminently for such a service. He will have the thanks of many 
beyond the pale of his own denomination." — Albany Argus. 

"Emanating from such a source, and under such auspices, the volume 
before us is a valuable contribution to American literature, as well as to 
the history of Christi^ Missions. Prof. Gammell has executed his task 
with singular success. The style, always clear and correct, is graceful and 
flowing, and in many a passage, descriptive of the toils and adventures of 
missionary life, is full of eloquence and beauty." — Providence JowmaL 

" Prof. Gammell has exhibited evidence, in this volume, of deep research 
and grea*^ fidelity. He has not merely funiished us with statistics, but has 
thrown around his subject almost the attraction of romance. It will be 
read with much interest, we think, by laymen, and will be especially use- 
ful to clergymen as an authoritative reference book. We heartily com- 
mend this volume to our readers." — Baptist MemoriaL 

O:^ Tlie work is printed in handsome style, and sold at (he very tow price 
of 75 cents per copy. Pastors^ agents and others who may engage m its ctr- 
euUUiony witl be supplied on very Uberal terms by the dozen or hundred. 

Gould, Kendall & Lihooln, PuBLxsHEsa, Boston. 



REPUBLICAN CHRISTIANITY: 

OB TBUE LIBERTY; 
A» £EAi&itotf Ml Ae Ufty Prtc^pU^ and Early DitcipUt of Ae Great Redeemer, 

By £. L. Magoon. 
12mo. Price $1.25. 

" It is adapted to the spirit of the times. It meets and i^swers the great 
inqairy of tne present day. It describes clearly the corruptions of past 
times, the imperfections of the present, and the changes that must be 
effected in the forms and spirit ot religion, and through religion upon the 
State, to secure to us better and brighter prospects ^r the future. The 
author is not afraid to expose and condemn the errors and corruptionS| 
either of the Church or State.*' — Christian Watchman, 

'* Mr. M. has at his command a rich store of learning, from which he skil- 
, fully draws abundant evidence for the support of the positions he assumes." 
Boeton Recorder. 

** It is a very readable, and we think will prove a useful book. The ar- 
gument is clear and well sustained, and the style bold and direct. The 
tone and spirit of the entire work are that of an*^ independent thinker, and 
of a man whose sympathies are with the many and nut with the few, with 
no privileged class, but with the human r|ice. We commend this book to 
all lovers of true liberty ai;d of a pure Christianity.*' — Prooidence Journal 

" Mr. Mtigoon is known as one of the most glowing and impressive orators 
among the Baptist Clergy. He thinks boldly and speaks frankly, and 
witli a variety and freshness of illustration that never fail to command 
attention." — New york Tribune. 

** He considers Christianity in all its parts as essentially republican. Ha 
has maintained his position with great tact. He abounds in illustrations 
which are often exceedingly beautiful and forcible. All the peculiarities 
of his style appear in tliis new work, which will generally be regarded as 
the best that he has produced. It is a clear, striking, attractive, presenta- 
tion of his views and the reasons for them. It will excite attention, both 
from the subiect itself and from the manner in which it is handled." 
PhUadtlpJua (Jhnmiiie. 

" This book is one which the masses will read with avidity, and its pe- 
rusal, we think, will fire up the zeal of some Christian Scholars.''^ — BajpUsi 
Memorial. 



PROVERBS FOR THE PEOPLE: 

Or, Illustrations of Practical Godliness dravm from the Bock of Wisdom. 

BY E. L. MAGOON. 
12mo. Price 90 cent*. 



•* He is quaint, sententious, — he has indeed the three great qualities, * pith, 
point and pathos,' — and always enforces high and noble sentiments.'*— 
New York Recorder. 

" It is a popular manual of great practical utility." — Ch. Chronicle Phila. 

"The snbjects arc so selected as to embrace nearly all the practical duties 
of life. The work, in consequence of this peculiar character, will be found 
extensively useful." — Rochester Democrat. 

** The work abounds with original and pithy matter, well adapted to en- 
gage the attention and to reform the life. We hope these discourses will be 
extensively read." — Morning Star^ Dover. 

" Ii is an excellent book for voung people, and especially fbr yonng men, 
amidst the temptations of business and pleasure." — Albany EaqprtMS, 



WAYLAND'S UNIVERSITY SERMONS. 

SERMONS DELIVERED IN BROWN UNIVERSITY. 

By Francis Waylakd, D. D. 

Second Edition. ISmo. Price $1.00. 



" Few sermons contain so much carefully arranged thought as these by 
Dr. Waylantl. The thorough logician is apparent throughout the volume, 
and there is a classic purity in the diction uni^urpassed by any writer, and 
equalled by very few." — New York Cummercial Advertiser. 

" They are the careful production of a malureu and powerful intellect, 
and were addressed to a thinking and well-informed audience, and are 
especially adapted for the educated and thoughtful man." — Chr. Alliance, 

" No thinking man can open to any portion of it without finding his atten- 
tion strongly arrested, and feeling inclined to yield his assent to those self- 
evincing statements which appetur on every page. As a writer, Dr. Way- 
land is distinguished by simplicity, strength and comprehensiveness. He 
addresses himself directly to the mtellect more than to the imagination, to 
the conscience more than to the passions. Yet, through the intellect and 
the conscience, he often reaches the depths of our emotive nature, and 
rouses it by words of power. We commend these sermons to all students 
of moral and religious truth, to all lovers of sound thought conveyed in 
elegant diction." — Walchman ^ Effector. 

" The discourses contained in this handsome volume are characterized br 
all that richness of thought and elegance of language for which their tal- 
ented author is celebrated. The whole volume is well worthy of the pen 
of the distinguished scholar and divine from whom it emanates. — 
Dr. Baird's Qiristian Union. 



SACRED RHETORIC: 

Or^ Composition and Delivery of Sermons, 

By Henry J. Ripley, Prof, in Newton Theological Institution. 

Including^ Work's Hiivts on ExTSMPORikNBOUs Prxacuino. 

12mo. Price 75 Cents. 



** An admirably prepared work, clear and succinct in its positions and 
recommendations, soundly based on good authority, and well supported by 
a variety of reading and illustrations. • It is well adapted for a healthy dis- 
cipline of the faculty, and there are few preachers who might not with profit 
revise their practice by its pages. It is worthy, too, of being a companion 
to Whately, in the general study of Rhetoric." — N. Y. Liitrary World, 

" Prof. Ripley possesses the highest qualifications for a work of this 
kind. His position has given him great experience in the peculiar wants 
of theological students." — Providence Journal. 

" His canons on selecting texts, stating the proposition, collecting and 
arranging materials, style, delivery, etc., are just and well stated. Every 
theological student to whom this volume is accessible, will be likely to 
procure it. — Christian 3Iirror, Portland. 

" This work belongs among the substantial of our literature. It is man- 
ifestly the fruit of mature thought and large observation; it is pervaded 
by a manly tone, and abounds in judicious counsels ; it is compactly writ- 
ten and admirably arranged, both for study and reference. It will become 
a text book for theological students, we have no doubt; — that it deserves 
to be read by all ministers who can avail themselves of it, and especially 
by an yonng ministers, is to us as clear. — N» Y. Records. 



THE EARTH AND MAN: 

0m Otmparadve Pk^tieal Otograpkyy in iU Relation to the Xstory tf MaOaL 
Br AiRoui OoTOT, Prof. Phyi. <}mw k. Hi«t., NeucbutaL 
TroBMiiaUi from, ClU JiVtRdb, by Psor. C. C. Fblton^— 9Fi£A lUiutratumi, 

13mo. PfticB $1.95. 



** ThoM who have been necnttomed to re|i^rd OwMmiphj as a ni«*rf>1y deiieriptiTa 
Waneh of Irarninf. drier than the remainder biMCuit aner a voyai^e, will be delighted 
to And this hithf rto unattractive pursuit converted int4> a science, the principles of 
which are definite and the results conclusive ; a science that embraces the iiivestiga- 
tioD «if natural lnws and interpri-ts their mode of operation ; which piofessos to dit- 
eover in the rudest forms and apimrentiv confused arrangement of the materials oom- 
poaing the planets* crust, a new manifestntion of the wisdom which has filled the 
•arth with it« riches. * * * To the reader we shall owe no apolof^y, if we have 
■aid enough to excite his curiosity and to persuade him to luok to the book itself fur 
Ibrthec instruction.**— JViirtA American Review, 

** The graoil idea of the work is happily expressed by the author, where be calls it 
the geographical march of hi^Oory, * * * The roan of science will hail it as a beauti- 
fbl ceni^rAlization fmm the facts of observation. The Chrihtian, who trusts in a mer> 
eiftil Providence, will draw couiage from it, and hope yet more earnei>tly for the 
redemption of the most dHjraded portions of mankind. Faitii, science, leuminf, 
poetry, taste, in a word, genius, have liborallv contributed to the production of the 
work under review. Sometimes we feel as if we were studying a treatise on the 
exact sciences ; at others, it strikes the ear like an epic p<iem. Now it reads like 
history, and now it sounds like prophecy. It will find readers in whatever language 
It may be published ; and in the elegant English dress which it has received from the 
aecotnplished pen of the translator, it will not fiiil to interest, instruct and inspire. 

Wm congrntulate the lovers of history and of physical geography, as well as all 
those who are interested in the growth and expansion of our common education, that 
Prof. Guyot contemplates the publication of a series of elementary works on Physical 
Getigrapny, in which these two great branches of Ktudy which God has so closely 
joined togetlier, will not, we trust, be put asunder.*' — Christian Examiner. 

** A copy of this volume reached us at too late an hour for an extended notice. The 
woik id one of high merit, exhibiting a wide range of knowledge, great research, and 
a philosophical spirit of investi^'ition. its perusal will well repay the most learned 
in such sulnects, and give new views to all, of man*8 relation to the globe he inhabits.'* 
SUliman^e Journal, JtUy, 1649. 

** These It^ctures form one of the most valuable contributions to geographical science 
that has ever been published in this country. They invest the study of geography 
with an interest which will, we doubt not, surprise and delight many. They will 
open an entire new world to most readers, and will be found an invaluable aid to the 
teacher and student nf geography." — Eoeninff TravtUer. 

** We venture to pronounce this one of the most interesting and instructive books 
which have come from the Amerium press for many a month. The scien^ieof which 
it treats is comparatively of recent origin, but it is of great importance, not only oa 
account of itM connections with other branches of knowledge, but for ita bf aring upon 
many of the interests of society. In iheso lectures it is relieved of statistical details, 
and presented only in its grandest features. It thus not only pHces before us most 
instructive facts relating to the condition of the eaiih, but also awakens within us a 
•tronger sympathy with the beings that inhabit it, and a profoundet reverence for the 
beneficent Creator who formed it, and of whose character it is a manifestation and 
expression. They abound with the richest interest and instruction to every intelli- 

Jent reader, and especially fitted to awaken enthuaiasm and delight in all who at« 
pvoied to the study either of natural Science or the history of mankind.'* — Frotidenee 
JowrnaL 

** Geography is here presented under a new and attractive phase ; it ia no longer a 
dry description of the featiues of the earth's surface. The influence of soil, scenery 
and climate upon character, has not yet received the consideration due to it from his- 
torinnM and philosophers. In the volume before ua the proi^nd investigations of Hum- 
boldt, Kitter and others, in Physical Geography, are presented in a popular form, and 
With the clearness and vivacity so characteristic of French treatises on scienof*. The 
work shouM be introduced into our higher schools.**— T!lk« Independent^ A>io Jerft. 

•* Oengraphy ia here made to aasome a dignity, not heretofore attached to it. TIm 
knowledge eommnnleated fan theie LeetUM \m cnrioua, mmxpectod, ateofbliif.'*^ 
CShriftfam Mirror ^ Portland. ^^ 

GOUID, KXSDJOX & l*nOQUR^ ^TXBUSKlBa, BOROir. 
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